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REMARQUES SUR LE VOLUME! 
“JESUS OU LE CHRIST.” 


ALFRED LOISY. 


Est-1L 4 propos de revenir, aprés les théologiens distingués 
qui y ont répondu, sur la question soulevée par le Rév. R. 
Roberts touchant Jésus-Christ? Peut-étre, mais 4 condition 
de ne vouloir pas apporter une réponse nouvelle. Le probléme 
serait 4 examiner d’un point de vue tout général, historique, 
psychologique et philosophique, purement humain, en dehors 
de toute préoccupation théologique. Mais il ne semble pas 
que le sujet ainsi entendu comporte de longues réflexions. 


I] serait presque permis de dire que la question n’était pas 
& poser. ‘Tous ceux qui demeurent attachés au dogme élaboré 
dans les premiers siécles chrétiens ; qui ont pu s’initier 4 la 
critique des Evangiles sans s’apercevoir que ce dogme n’est 
pas la simple expression de ce que Jésus lui-méme pensait étre, 
et de ce qu'il a regardé comme sa mission providentielle ; qui 
se refusent 4 y reconnaitre une interprétation, progressivement 
construite, de la tradition primitive et des sentiments de la foi, 
au moyen d’éléments pris des antiques religions et des sagesses 
de l’Orient et de la Gréce; ceux-la, dis-je, n’éprouvent aucune 
difficulté a identifier Jésus au Christ, le crucifié du Calvaire au 
Verbe Fils de Dieu, créateur et sauveur. Pareillement ceux 


1 The Hibbert Journal Supplement for 1909. 
2 An English translation of this article will be found on p. 487.—Eprror. 
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qui tiennent au christianisme par le fond de leur ame, tout en 
ayant abandonné la lettre des croyances traditionnelles ; qui 
s'ingénient, sincérement et sans parti pris, 4 confondre ce qu’ils 
jugent étre l’essence de la religion avec ce quiils veulent re- 
garder comme l’essence de I’Evangile ; ceux-la aussi viendront 
toujours 4 bout de se représenter Jésus comme ayant réalisé 
consciemment leur propre idéal: pas plus que les premiers ils 
ne trouveront de contradiction véritable entre le Jésus de 
Vhistoire et leur Christ. Rien de plus inutile que de les 
inviter & quitter une position qui leur semble parfaitement 
logique. La sommation qui leur est adressée suppose que ce 
qui est évident pour son auteur doit |’étre de la méme manicre, 
et au méme degré, pour tous. Mais a peine a-t-on besoin 
d’observer qu'il n’en est rien. Comme il s’agit ici de foi, 
dhistoire et de philosophie, non de calculs mathématiques, ni 
d’expériences physiques, la divergence des opinions est fatale, 
et nul esprit n’a le droit d’imposer aux autres son opinion 
personnelle comme un principe absolu qui devrait régler leur 
attitude religieuse. 

Au lieu de soulever ce débat, l’on aurait donc eu simple- 
ment 4 déclarer que quiconque n’admet plus la vérité des 
anciennes formules christologiques ne doit pas s’en servir en 
parlant de Jésus. ‘out le monde étant d’accord sur ce point, 
le Rév. Roberts a été obligé de prouver que le dogme est 
en désaccord avec lhistoire. Ainsi qu’on pouvait s’y attendre, 
ceux qui pensent que les anciennes formules sont défendables 
nont pas trouvé sa démonstration concluante; les tenants 
d'une christologie nouvelle ont jugé que ses arguments ne les 
atteignaient pas et qu’ils compromettaient seulement la méta- 
physique de l’incarnation. L’orthodoxie a méme pu profiter 
de ce que la discussion était portée sur un terrain ot Vhistoire 
rencontre la philosophie, pour opposer une fin de non recevoir 
aux objections alléguées contre la divinité de Jésus. On lui 
disait que, si Jésus avait été Dieu, il aurait su que les 
diables n’étaient pas réellement dans les possédés. I] était 
trop aisé de répondre que nous ignorons ce que Dieu peut 
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connaitre ou ne pas connaitre quand il lui plait de se faire 
homme.—Mais est-ce que Il'Infini peut se limiter ainsi ?— 
Qu’est-ce que l’Infini? aurait dit Ponce Pilate. L’idée d'un 
Dieu infini et personnel implique déja la contradiction dont on 
parle, et c’est sur cette idée méme qu’a été édifiée en son temps 
la théorie de l’ Incarnation. Quand on essaie de combattre la 
divinité de Jésus-Christ en s’appuyant sur la métaphysique 
qui sert de base « ce dogme, on s‘éloigne beaucoup moins 
qu’on ne croit de la tradition des siécles chrétiens. 

Peut-étre aussi ne s’est-on point assez souvenu qu'une 
certaine maniére de comprendre histoire, comme la simple 
détermination de ce qui est suffisamment garanti en matiére de 
fait, la raménerait & une séche nomenclature des choses qui 
ont toute chance d’étre arrivées. Or, histoire ne devient 
science que par une sorte de reconstruction organique ow la 
recherche des causes tient la méme place que la recherche des 
forces dans les sciences de la nature. La définition de ces 
causes et de ces forces est fondée sur des expériences, mais elle 
implique une part d’induction et, il faut bien l’avouer, d’hypo- 
thése. La science humaine n’existe que grace 4 ces ébauches 
plus ou moins provisoires et toujours perfectibles. Ainsi 
donc, pour expliquer Jésus devant la raison, comme pour 
expliquer tout personnage ou tout phénoméne de Lhistoire, 
une formule sera indispensable, qui ne peut étre purement 
historique, mais qui sera en rapport nécessaire avec la phi- 
losophie générale de chacun. La formule proposée par le Rév. 
Roberts ne saurait échapper a la loi commune; elle n’est 
qu'une facon d’entendre et d’interpréter ’Evangile, et joserai 
méme dire que, dans sa forme un peu tranchante, en affirmant 
que Jésus était seulement un homme, elle se charge d'un 
postulat énorme, car elle donne 4 entendre que son auteur sait 
trés pertinemment ce que c’est que Dieu. 


Tout s’en faut pourtant que les défenseurs de la tradition 
aient écarté victorieusement toutes les objections. On peut 
n’étre pas fort touché de l’argument: ou Jésus a été le Christ- 
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Dieu, ou il n’y a pas de Christ. Cela peut étre la vraie 
manicre de poser la question, au point de vue chrétien, en 
supposant admises les notions traditionnelles sur Dieu, sur 
le péché, sur la rédemption. Mais l’argument est périlleux ; 
car il nest point démontré que la partie positive de cet énoncé 
représente l’unique chance de salut dont dispose lhumanité, 
ni que la partie négative soit l’expression d’une misére infinie 
4 laquelle nous serions, pour toujours et sans aucune ressource, 
abandonnés. Les habitants de la terre ont connu jusqu’a 
présent des “graces multiformes.” Leur lent progrés semble 
évoluer dans un cadre beaucoup plus large que celui qu’a 
voulu fixer la théologie des siécles passés. La notion du salut 
n’est pas immuable: pourquoi ses conditions le seraient-elles ? 
Fera-t-on dépendre d’idées et de faits dont la réalité ne peut 
étre péremptoirement établie la possibilité pour chacun d’un 
relévement moral, et celle d’une éducation progressive de 
lhumanité en ses diverses branches? Ou je me trompe fort, 
ou lon commet un fier anachronisme et l’on méconnait 
singuli¢érement la mentalité qui prévaut de nos jours, en 
supposant que notre attitude intellectuelle devant certains 
points de croyance, par exemple devant la résurrection de 
Jésus, pourrait et devrait étre celle des premiéres générations 
chrétiennes. Nous n’avons pas la-dessus, dit-on, le dixiéme des 
preuves par lesquelles saint Paul convertit Denys l’Aréopagite. 
Mais nous avons les Epitres de l’Apétre, et nous pouvons 
analyser ses idées, ses préoccupations, ses raisonnements. La 
vérité doit étre que l’argumentation dont il s’agit, si elle revivait 
soudain devant nous en tous ses détails, serait une terrible 
épreuve pour la foi de plusieurs de nos contemporains qui ont 
gardé la méme croyance que Paul et que Denys. 
Recommande-t-on vraiment a notre raison le dogme de 
lV'incarnation du Verbe, lorsqu’on dit que homme ne pouvait 
se faire Dieu, mais que Dieu a bien pu se faire homme? Ne 
joue-t-on pas plutét avec les concepts de l’ancienne théologie, 
glissant insensiblement de la possibilité au fait, dont la réalité 
demeure, au fond, inintelligible, insaisissable, indémontrable, 
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et nullement démontrée? Avance-t-on beaucoup plus en 
observant que chaque vie humaine est, en quelque facon, 
lincarnation d’un esprit, et que la vie de Jésus a bien pu étre 
Yincarnation de l’Esprit supréme? N’est-ce pas un autre 
jeu de pensée, ot l’on spécule sur une notion vague, et ot l'on 
parait aussi vouloir, tout doucement, conclure de la possibilité 
au fait? On compte, il est vrai, sur le témoignage évangélique 
comme sur un argument positif qui inviterait 4 tenir pour 
réel ce que dabord on a démontré possible. Mais ce 
témoignage a-t-il toute la solidité, toute la certitude, toute 
la portée qu’on lui attribue? Suffit-il que les évangélistes 
naient pas trouvé de contradiction entre leur foi et les faits 
quiils avaient a raconter, pour que la foi dont on parle soit au 
dessus de toute contestation? LEst-il si certain que cette foi 
n’ait exercé aucune influence sur leur facon d’entendre et de 
présenter les faits? N’est-il pas trés facile, au contraire, 
d’établir que les évangélistes n’ont pas écrit seulement pour 
raconter, mais pour prouver, et que ce parti pris a singuliére- 
ment transformé la physionomie des souvenirs primitifs, depuis 
le récit du baptéme de Jésus,—pour ne rien dire des récits de 
Venfance, qui ne sont fondés sur aucun souvenir historique,— 
jusqu’a ceux qui concernent la résurrection ? 

I] semble plutét évident que l’historien distingue assez 
difficilement, méme dans les Evangiles synoptiques, la forme 
et l’enchainement des faits qui ont constitué la carriére de Jésus ; 
et cette difficulté provient des modifications, des surcharges, 
des additions qu’ont suggérées la foi des rédacteurs et l’interét 
de la démonstration par eux poursuivie, Encore est-il que ce 
qu'ils veulent prouver n’est pas la divinité du Christ. Ils sont 
bien loin d’égaler Jésus & Dieu; s’ils voient en lui un étre 
surnaturel, appartenant au monde divin par son origine et par 
son destin, ils le distinguent trés nettement du Pére céleste, 
créateur et maitre souverain du monde. Ajoutons que leur 
raison ne s‘est jamais arrétée 4 examiner la contradiction que 
les faits pouvaient opposer a leur foi; c’est la foi méme qui a 
écarté cette contradiction; elle n’a vu dans les faits que ce 
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qu'elle y a voulu voir, laissant tomber ou corrigeant ce qui la 
génait, placant toutes choses dans la perspective qui lui con- 
venait. Le quatriéme Evangile a perdu presque tout contact 
avec la réalité de lhistoire. Dans les trois premiers Evangiles, 
ce contact n’existe que pour les éléments fondamentaux de la 
tradition synoptique, et la Jésus lui-méme ne se place pas au 
dessus de l’humanité; il a mission du Pére afin de préparer 
lavénement du prochain regne de justice, et il est aussi appelé 
a présider 4 ce régne quand il aura plu a Dieu d’en amener 
l'accomplissement sur la terre. 

Que les disciples aient vu la gloire de Dieu sur la face du 
Christ-Jésus, et que ce fait-la soit aussi certain que la bataille 
de Zama et l’assassinat de César, on peut le soutenir. Mais 
les faits que l’on compare ainsi, n’étant pas de méme ordre, ne 
sont pas vrais dans le méme sens ni garantis de la méme facon. 
Cette “gloire de Dieu sur le visage du Christ” est une 
formule imagée qui définit trés vaguement l’impression opérée 
sur les disciples par la personne de Jésus. Jamais les disciples, 
conversant avec leur maitre, n’ont pensé traiter avec Dieu méme. 
Pierre n’a pas dit a Jésus: “Tues Dieu visible.” I luiadit: “Tu 
es le Christ,” c’est-a-dire l’envoyé de Dieu pour la manifestation 
du royaume céleste; rien de moins, rien de plus. Certes, l’im- 
pression des disciples fut profonde; mais comment prouver 
qu'elle défie toute comparaison? N’y a-t-il pas d’autres fonda- 
teurs de religion qui ont recruté des disciples enthousiastes et 
dévoués jusqu’a la mort ? 


Beaucoup pensent aujourd’hui que l’on peut garder la foi 
de Jésus en abandonnant la christologie de I’Fglise et en 
négligeant la foi de Simon-Pierre. La morale de l’Evangile 
serait au dessus du devoir: sentiment tout-puissant qui nous 
arracherait au péché en nous élevant 4 une vie nouvelle; idéal 
inséparable de la personne de Jésus, qui aurait été ainsi et qui 
serait encore actuellement Sauveur. Jésus, dit-on, a été le 
révélateur de la bonté divine et du pardon; il ne fut pas 
seulement un docteur de la vérité, il est mort pour elle; et si 
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lon ne peut pas dire qu'il ait institué une religion parfaite, il a 


posé des principes d’une valeur infinie. 


Dieu pére, Dieu et 


l’ame, le péché et le pardon: voila le noyau de l’Evangile. C’est 
par la que Dieu s’est révélé en Jésus, qu'il était en lui pour se 
La foi a besoin de s’appuyer sur un fait, 


réconcilier le monde. 
et le fait ou s’appuie la foi, c'est Jésus-Christ. 


Ce que lon 


présente parfois comme le Jésus de lhistoire n’expliquerait pas 


la réalité incontestable de l’expérience chrétienne. 


De cette 


expérience il résulte que Jésus a veritablement révélé Dieu, 


effectivement racheté homme du péché. 


Ces conceptions sont trés hautes; mais le Sauveur qu’elles 
nous décrivent est assez différent de Jésus pour qu’on puisse 


le qualifier de Christ idéal. 


On garde la ferveur de lame et 


lesprit de charité; on laisse tomber le régne de Dieu et son 


prochain avénement. 


Ainsi 


fait-on 


subir une sorte de 


métamorphose morale au Jésus que l'histoire connait, et a la 


foi que lui-méme avait inspirée a ses disciples. 


Peut-étre, d’abord, serait-il sage de ne pas faire si bon marché 
Jésus lui-méme imposait un 


du devoir, que prescrit la raison. 


devoir, le renoncement absolu, et il ne l’exigeait pas seulement 
de quelques-uns, comme on I’affirme volontiers, mais de tous 
ceux qui acceptaient l’espérance du royaume céleste; et la 
perspective de ce royaume prochain lui servait a justifier sa 


doctrine. 


L’Evangile tout entier, en tant qu’instruction 


morale, a dii étre progressivement contrdlé, redressé, complété, 
pour s'accommoder aux conditions réelles de l’existence humaine. 
L’on peut encore aujourd’hui se livrer & la poussée d’en- 
thousiasme qui l'animait: le choc brutal de la vie saura 
toujours y mettre un frein, et la froide critique de l’expérience 
rationnelle pourra aussi de plus en plus la modérer. L’enthousi- 
asme peut faire des saints; il peut produire des fanatiques. 
Et ce ne serait peut-étre pas, 4 la longue, un régime trés 
salutaire pour une société, que celui ot l’on poserait en principe 
l’autonomie absolue de la conscience individuelle, percevant dans 
une intuition supérieure 4 tout examen ’idéal moral qui doit la 


charmer, et en dehors duquel l’homme ne connaitrait pas de loi. 
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Plusieurs voudraient oublier l’élément eschatologique de 
l’Evangile, l’'attente du royaume de Dieu, parce qu'il semble 
trop évident maintenant que cette attente fut une illusion, et 
comme si le reste de l’Evangile était beaucoup plus consistant 
ou pouvait méme étre tenu pour immuable. Peut-étre entre- 
t-il une part d’erreur dans ces deux jugements. Certainement 
Jésus embrassait l’espérance du royaume avec autant d’ardeur 
que la foi du Dieu pére. Cette espérance et cette foi se 
conditionnaient, s’appuyaient réciproquement. Quoi qu’on 
fasse maintenant pour les séparer, elles n’ont pas cessé d’étre 
solidaires l'une de l’autre, et, dans la mesure oti lune est 
caduque, l'autre doit l’étre aussi; de méme, s'il y a quelque 
chose 4 conserver de l'une, l’autre ne peut étre tout entiére a 
rejeter. Ce qu'il y avait au fond de l’espérance évangélique, 
et ce qui la recommande encore a notre admiration, c’est lidée 
d’un avenir meilleur pour l’humanité, ot la justice serait unique 
loi, ou méme les iniquités du passé seraient vengées, les douleurs 
imméritées seraient compensées, ot la mort serait vaincue. 
Cela aussi était un grand idéal, et l’on aurait tort de le dé- 
daigner parce qu'il se fonde sur la notion du droit. Cet idéal 
légitimait et consacrait l’aspiration de ’humanité vers un sort 
meilleur, vers un état de société bienheureuse; mais il ne 
Yencourageait pas sans montrer dans la charité universelle, 
dans le respect du droit et dans la pratique du devoir, la condi- 
tion indispensable, essentielle, unique, du bonheur souhaité. 
L’idée se définit en une sorte de réve grandiose, puéril aussi, eu 
égard aux réalités de ce monde. Et ce ne fut pas la prédica- 
tion du Dieu bon qui occasionna la mort de Jésus, ce fut 
lannonce du royaume dont lui-méme bientét devait étre le 
chef. L’on peut donc voir ici 4 quelle cause il sacrifia sa vie. 
Mais son espoir, on ne saurait trop le répéter, n’était ni plus 
ni moins enfantin que la foi au Pére céleste qui habille les lis 
des champs et qui nourrit les oiseaux du ciel. De cet espoir 
nous pouvons apprécier encore aujourd’hui et retenir le senti- 
ment qui l’inspirait, 4 savoir la passion de la justice et l’amour 
de l’humanité. I] n’est pas démontré que l’idée du Dieu pére, 
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qui pardonne le péché, ait une valeur d’un autre ordre, et plus 
durable. 

On parle volontiers de l’expérience religieuse, comme s'il 
n’y en avait qu’une pour tous les hommes, de toutes les races, 
sous toutes les latitudes, dans tous les temps. Mais, comme 
le Rév. J. E. Carpenter l’a fait observer avec beaucoup de 
sagesse, les expériences religieuses sont multiples et variées, et 
Yon ne saurait, au nom d'une expérience unique, rejeter en 
bloc et condamner toutes les autres. Ce que l'on nous pré- 
sente comme l’expérience chrétienne n’est méme pas l’expéri- 
ence de toutes les communautés issues de l'Evangile. La vie 
religieuse du catholique romain, par exemple, ne se fonde pas, 
en réalité, sur la double notion du péché de homme et du 
pardon divin, mais plutét sur celle d’une double devoir, imiter 
le Christ, édifier ou servir I’Eglise. A plus forte raison 
l’expérience dont on parle n’est-elle pas celle du genre humain. 
C’est l’expérience du néoprotestantisme, une forme épurée de 
la foi ancienne, en des ames profondément trempées par la 
tradition de la réforme, et qui restent jusqu’a un certain point 
dominées par les vieilles doctrines du péché et du salut par la 
foi. Cette expérience n’est donc vraie que relativement, en 
tant qu'elle est réelle chez un grand nombre d’hommes, a 
raison des conditions particulicres quont faites a leur vie 
spirituelle 'hérédité, l'éducation et le milieu. Religion parti- 
culiére, forme récente et simplifiée du christianisme, dont un 
jour on pourra marquer la place dans l’histoire générale des 
religions. Son avenir est bien incertain, puisque, parmi ceux- 
mémes qui font profession d’y adhérer, il en est déa qui 
proclament le caractére symbolique de ses trois termes essen- 
tiels, Dieu, péché, pardon. Si une vérité plus profonde se 
cache derriére ces images, qui nous empéchera de la chercher, 
et qui sait si, pour la trouver, il ne sera pas nécessaire de 
sacrifier les images qui la recouvrent? En tout cas, cette 
expérience religieuse toute spéciale est bien loin de remplir 
Vhistoire du passé humain ; elle occupe une place limitée dans 
le présent ; il n’est pas certain, il n’est méme pas vraisemblable 
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que dans l’avenir l’humanité doive s’y reconnaitre tout entiére 
et perpétuellement. 

Tirer argument d’une telle expérience pour déterminer 
historiquement la personne et le rdle de Jésus, ou plutdt pour 
élever le Christ au dessus des témoignages de histoire, est 
vouloir batir un palais sur les nuées du ciel. La prétention 
ne doit pas étre beaucoup plus rationnelle que ne serait celle de 
regarder comme vrai ontologiquement a |’égard du Christ ce 
qui serait faux historiquement a l’égard de Jésus. Ona prété 
cette derniére opinion 4 des gens qui n’en avaient jamais eu 
lidée, et qui s'amusent peut-étre un peu des contresens que 
lon commet sur leur modestes écrits. La distinction du Jésus 
de histoire et du Christ de la foi est fondée en raison, elle 
correspond a une réalité; mais précisément parce que cette 
distinction est légitime et nécessaire, elle ne permet pas de 
dire que ce qui n’était pas vrai de Jésus durant sa vie soit vrai 
du méme Jésus en tant que Christ immortel. Le Christ de la 
foi, idéal qui procéde de la personne historique de Jésus, mais 
qui ne se confond pas avec elle, a été pour l’Eglise un principe 
de vie trés haute et trés féconde. Ce fut vraiment une grande 
force spirituelle. Mais la réalité historique et actuelle de cette 
force ne prouve pas la valeur absolue des concepts ow elle s’est 
définie pour la croyance, concepts du Dieu pére, du péché, du 
pardon, de Jésus-Christ immortel, médiateur et sauveur 
universel. Bien d’autres fois ont été aussi des forces en ce 
monde, sans que leurs symboles aient été la pure expression de 
léternelle vérité. En combien de cultes ne trouve-t-on pas 
des priéres vécues, sincéres, pénétrantes, qui traduisent aussi 
une expérience psychologique ? Prouvent-elles l’existence des 
dieux a qui elles s’adressaient, et l’expérience qu’elles inter- 
pretent ne renfermait-elle pas une forte part diillusion ? 
Vainement nous essaierions de ressusciter ces dieux morts. 
A mesure que progresse la science des religions, il devient de 
plus en plus difficile de soutenir que le christianisme soit né, 
qu'il ait grandi, qu'il se maintienne dans de tout autres condi- 
tions que les autres religions. En ce mond. lorsqu’on y 
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regarde de prés, tout se ressemble et rien n’est identique; il 
en va des religions comme de tout le reste. Et la transcen- 
dance absolue du christianisme est en grand péril si on ne peut 
la sauvegarder que provisoirement, en alléguant les divergences 
qui existent encore maintenant entre les critiques des Evangiles. 

Dira-t-on, aprés cela, que l'on peut adapter a la mentalité 
contemporaine l’idée du Dieu pére en y associant lidée 
d’évolution ; que Dieu manifeste sa bonté dans lévolution ; 
que Jésus lui-méme s’est soumis a cette volonté souveraine du 
Pére en se résignant & mourir? Etrange alliance, ow l’on peut 
prévoir que la bonté divine perdra tout le terrain gagné par 
lévolution ; et ’évolution sans doute en prendra beaucoup, si 
elle ne prend tout. A lire l’Evangile, on ne soupconnerait pas 
que Jésus ait accepté cette loi; on le dirait soumis 4 une 
volonté particuli¢re de Dieu, pour une épreuve terrible, mais 
passagére, apres laquelle se retrouveront la bonté du Pére et 
son royaume. Jésus s'abandonne au bon plaisir du Pére, non 
aux lois fixées par le Dieu de l’évolution. C'est aussi avec le 
Dieu pére que s’établit le rapport personnel ot plusieurs 
mettent l’essence de la religion. On nous dit que cette relation 
ne peut exister avec Jésus, homme du passé, mais qu'elle doit 
exister avec Dieu seul. Au fond, le rapport supposé avec le 
Christ immortel ne fait que donner une détermination pius 
précise & la personnalité divine. ‘Traiter avec le divin de 
personne a personne est toujours faire de Dieu un homme 
transcendant, et la différence n’est peut-étre pas aussi grande 
qu'il parait entre ce Dieu qui ne serait pas Christ, et le 
Christ-Dieu. 


I] est des alliages de doctrines que le christianisme ne peut 
admettre sans cesser d’étre lui-méme. On le vide plus siire- 
ment encore de sa nature et de son étre propre, lorsque, 
sous les formules antiques, on s’efforce d’insinuer des théories 
étrangéres ou méme entiérement opposées 4 l’Evangile et a 
son esprit. Que I’Kglise, en créant un abime entre l'homme et 
la nature, d’une part, et Dieu, d’autre part, ait elle-méme fait 
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naitre l’agnosticisme, c’est une thése soutenable, quoique peut- 
étre il fit plus vrai de dire que l’agnosticisme, dans les civilisa- 
tions vivantes, nait spontanément a l’égard des traditions qui 
simmobilisent, et que c’est la théologie chrétienne dans son 
ensemble, non seulement l’idée du Dieu transcendant, qui a 
donné lieu 4 l’agnosticisme. Mais la question est de savoir 
si lon ferait cesser ou si l’on préviendrait le divorce entre le 
christianisme et la science positive en proclamant que Jésus 
était homme et que l’humanité entiére est divine. L’idée qui 
est ainsi insinuée sous le formulaire antique de la théologie n’a 
rien d’évangélique, et ce doit étre temps perdu que de vouloir 
lintroduire dans le concept du Dieu pére. Ce concept est 
tout moral. L/’idée du Dieu immanent est métaphysique ; et 
si elle peut prendre un caractére mystique, ce n’est pas de ce 
mysticisme-la que s’inspire /’Oraison dominicale. Si l’identité 
fonciére de la nature divine et de la nature humaine est le 
dernier mot de la religion, Jésus a ignoré la religion. 

Mais l’idée de l'immanence divine est affaire de philosophie. 
Elle ne peut étre utilisée en religion que si on la complete 
pratiquement par une distinction nécessaire entre le monde 
phénoménal et son principe, entre la vie réelle et sa loi, entre 
Phumanité et son idéal divin. En un sens, la religion ne se 
fonde et ne subsiste que sur la distinction, au moins initiale, 
de ’humain et du divin. Dans les formes les plus hautes de 
son évolution, elle apparait comme un effort de l’étre imparfait 
pour atteindre et réaliser le parfait. L’absorption finale de 
Vhomme dans son idéal, concu comme la supréme réalité, peut 
étre l'objet ultime de la religion. Ce n’en est pas, et il ne 
semble pas que ce puisse en étre le point de départ. L’on 
pourrait donc ainsi développer la théorie de l’immanence divine 
en philosophie de la religion. Cette philosophie ne serait pas 
une religion; elle pourrait servir a moderniser une religion 
existante; mais il ne faut pas se dissimuler que, si on veut 
lappliquer au christianisme, elle en changera la base, par cela 
méme qu'elle cesse d’attribuer 4 Jésus une place et un réle 
unique dans l'économie de la religion et dans [histoire 
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religieuse de l’humanité. Elle n’a pas d’affinité particuliére 
avec le christianisme et pourrait tout aussi bien étre employée 
a la transposition de Vislamisme ou d’une religion quelconque, 
avec le méme résultat, c’est-a-dire en modifiant essentiellement 
le caractére de ces religions. 

Peut-étre y a-t-il aussi quelque illusion 4 se persuader 
qu’on assure l’avenir du christianisme en rattachant au nom 
de Christ la notion d’un homme idéal, ame de l’ordre universel, 
en germe dans chaque individu, progressivement manifesté 
avec le temps dans le perfectionnement des relations humaines ; 
en légitimant ainsi le culte d’une humanité divine; en faisant 
de Jésus le révélateur de cet idéal humain; en lui conservant 
pour cette raison la qualité de Christ; et en défiant la critique 
de pouvoir, en ces conditions, la lui contester. 

La critique ne sinquiéte pas beaucoup du dédain des 
théologiens. Une doctrine aussi vague n’opposerait sans doute 
& ses entreprises que la résistance d’une toile d’araignées. 
Jamais Jésus n’a eu la pensée de fournir aux hommes cet idéal 
purement humain, cette belle image d’eux-mémes, si belle 
quiils pourraient l’adorer. Jamais la notion de Christ n’a eu 
pour les chrétiens cette signification particuliére et unique- 
ment morale. Jamais on n’avait cru que l’Evangile fat la 
révélation de ’Yhomme a homme; on croyait, et pour beau- 
coup de raisons, que c’était la révélation de Dieu. Lidéal 
en question n’est done pas I’Evangile ; tout au plus est-ce un 
aspect de lEvangile, singuligrement agrandi et transformé. 
Le Christ dont on parle n’est pas Jésus ; c’est une idée flottante 
d’humanité, une personnification inconsistante, qui ne tient pas 
plus au Jésus de histoire ni au Christ de la tradition que les 
antiques spéculations de la gnose. L’on n’a donc pas méme 
4 se demander si cet idéal humanitaire n’impliquerait pas 
nécessairement l’existence de Jésus et le caractére éminent de 
sa personnalité. L’existence de Jésus et son action réelle dans 
Vhistoire sont des faits indépendants de lidéal dont il s’agit. 
Rien n’aurait empéché cet idéal de se personnifier dans un 
étre mythique, et le Christ ainsi compris parait bien étre, en 
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effet, un mythe, ou peu s’en faut. La valeur d’une telle 
conception est indépendante de tout rapport spécial avec la 
personne de Jésus; peut-étre méme est-elle plus compromise 
qu’augmentée par l’artifice du rapport ainsi établi. 


Quand on a lu toutes les dissertations qu’a provoquées la 
question posée par le Rév. Roberts, on est bien tenté de penser 
que la théologie contemporaine,—exception faite pour les catho- 
liques romains, chez qui l’orthodoxie traditionnelle a toujours 
force de loi,—est une véritable tour de Babel ot la confusion 
des idées est encore plus grande que la diversité des langues. 

Si l’on pousse un peu plus avant la réflexion, l’on se dit que 
la philosophie du christianisme, des religions et de la religion, 
ne peut plus s’édifier sur l’analyse, méme critique, de la seule 
foi chrétienne. Cette analyse, tant qu'elle sera faite par des 
chrétiens qui n’auront pas étudié de prés les religions du 
dehors, ne produira que des réductions diverses de l’ancienne 
théologie et de l’ancienne foi, ou bien encore des psychologies 
du christianisme vivant. Les théories sont nécessairement 
insuffisantes, parce qu’elles reposent sur une expérience trop 
étroite du phénoméne religieux. Les psychologies du chris- 
tianisme ont leur intérét pour lhistorien et le philosophe, mais 
elles ne sont pas, quoi qu’elles y prétendent, une philosophie 
de la religion. 

Quand méme le christianisme, sous toutes ses formes ou 
dans l’une ou l’autre de ses formes, serait la plus haute et la 
plus parfaite des religions, comme il n’est dans lhistoire qu’une 
religion, et une religion relativement récente, ce n’est pas une 
matiére d’observation assez compléte pour fournir une idée 
générale, bien définie, de ce qu’a été, de ce qu’est encore, de ce 
que parait devoir étre dans l’avenir la religion pour ’humanité. 

Que chacun, en pareille matiére, se comporte pratiquement 
selon ses lumiéres, ses expériences et sa conscience. Un grand 
progres serait déja réalisé dans la discussion des problémes 
religieux le jour ot chacun voudrait bien se persuader qu’une 
conviction différente de la sienne peut étre aussi sincére et 
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n’étre pas non plus dépourvue de toute vérité ; que le fond des 
ames humaines est naturellement aussi varié que les traits 
des visages humains; qu'une intelligence et une conscience 
peuvent cesser de se sentir en équilibre et en paix dans des 
positions qui satisfont d’autres intelligences et d’autres con- 
sciences. Les variations du christianisme dans le passé sont 
de nature a inspirer une certaine modestie & ses apologistes et 
& ses interprétes dans le présent: le dernier mot de la vérité 
restera toujours 4 dire. ‘Trop de croyants sont portés encore a 
regarder comme absurde ou inspirée par de bas motifs toute 
dissidence 4 l’égard de leur foi. Mais il semble qu’ici lindul- 
gence ne soit plus un acte de charité: c’est un devoir de stricte 
justice. Un certain respect de la pensée et de la conscience 
d’autrui pourra bien entrer comme élément essentiel dans la 


religion de l’avenir. 
ALFRED LOISY. 


Paris. 


TRANSLATION. 


Is it fitting, after the distinguished theologians who have given their 
answers, to return to the question raised by the Rev. R. Roberts concerning 
Jesus Christ? Perhaps it is, but on condition of not attempting to bring 
forward a new answer. The object would be to examine the problem from 
a point of view entirely general, historical, psychological and philosophical 
—a point of view exclusively human and free from all theological pre- 
possession. But the subject thus understood does not appear to stand in 
need of lengthy consideration. 


One may almost be allowed to say that the question was not one to 
ask. All of those who remain attached to the dogma elaborated in the 
first Christian centuries—who have been initiated into the criticism of the 
Gospels without being able to perceive that this dogma is not the simple 
expression of what Jesus himself thought he was, and of what he regarded 
as his providential mission ; who refuse to recognise in it an interpretation 
of primitive tradition and the sentiments of faith, progressively built out 
by means of elements derived from ancient religions and the wisdom of the 
Orient and of Greece ;—all these, I say, will find no difficulty in identifying 
Jesus with Christ, the crucified of Calvary with the Word the Son of God, 
creator and redeemer. In like manner those who hold to Christianity by 
what is deepest in their souls, while abandoning the letter of traditional 
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beliefs ; who tax their ingenuity, sincerely and without special pleading, to 
blend what they judge to be the essence of religion with what they would 
regard as. the essence of the Gospel ; these also will always end by represent- 
ing Jesus to themselves as having consciously realised their own ideal ; they, 
no less than the first, will not find any contradiction between the Jesus of 
history and their Christ. Nothing could be more futile than to invite 
them to leave a position which seems to them perfectly logical. The 
challenge which is addressed to them presupposes that what is evident to 
its author ought to be evident, in the same manner, and to the same 
degree, to all men. But it need hardly be said that it is nothing of the 
kind. The question being one of faith, of history, and of philosophy, not 
of mathematical calculations nor physical experience, the divergence of 
opinion is fatal, and no one mind has the right to impose on others its 
personal opinion as an absolute principle which ought to govern their 
religious attitude. 

Instead of raising this discussion, the simple declaration would have to 
be made, that whoever does not admit the truth of the ancient Christo- 
logical formulas, cannot avail himself of them in speaking of Jesus. All 
persons being agreed on this point, Mr Roberts was obliged to prove that 
the dogma is in disaccord with history. As far as can be gathered, those 
who think the ancient formulas can be defended have not found his proof 
conclusive ; while the supporters of a new Christology have decided that 
his arguments do not touch them and that they compromise only the 
metaphysic of the Incarnation. Indeed, from the fact that the discussion 
was carried into a province where history encounters philosophy, orthodoxy 
has gained a more favourable position for removing the objections brought 
forward against the divinity of Jesus. The objection was that if Jesus 
had been God he would have known that the devils were not really in the 
demoniacs. To which the answer was easy enough, that we are ignorant 
as to what God can know or not know when it pleases Him to become man. 
But is it possible that the Infinite should thus limit Himself? What is 
the Infinite? would have been the answer of Pontius Pilate. The idea of 
a God who is both infinite and personal already implies the contradiction 
in question, and it was upon this very idea that the theory of the Incarna- 
tion, in its own time, was built up. When the attempt is made to combat 
the divinity of Jesus Christ by appealing to the metaphysic which serves as 
the basis of this dogma, the critic is far less removed than he thinks 
from the tradition of the Christian centuries. 

Perhaps also it has not been sufficiently remembered that a certain 
manner of understanding history—namely, as a simple determination of 
what is sufficiently guaranteed as matter of fact—would reduce history to 
a dry nomenclature: of events which in all probability have taken place. 
Now, history becomes a science only by a kind of organic reconstruction in 
which the investigation of causes has the same place as the investigation 
of forces in the sciences of nature. The definition of these causes and 
these forces is founded on experience, but it involves a measure of induction 
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and, it must be candidly admitted, of hypothesis. Human science only 
exists by the help of these more or less provisional and always perfectible 
sketches. It follows that in order to explain Jesus to the reason, as to 
explain any personage or phenomenon of history, a formula will be indis- 
pensable which cannot be purely historical but will be in necessary relation 
with the general philosophical outlook of the particular person propound- 
ing it. The formula proposed by Mr Roberts will be unable to escape 
from the common law ; it is merely one particular mode of understanding 
and interpreting the Gospel, and I venture to affirm that in the rather 
incisive form which he gives it—in affirming that Jesus was only a man— 
the formula becomes charged with an enormous postulate ; for it implies 
that its author knows very pertinently what God is. 


Nevertheless, the grounds are totally lacking on which it could be 
claimed that the defenders of tradition have triumphantly removed all 
objections. One cannot be deeply touched by the argument that either 
Jesus was the Christ-God, or there was no Christ. That might be the 
correct way of stating the problem, from the Christian point of view, if 
we were to take for granted the traditional notions concerning God, sin, and 
redemption. But the argument is risky; for it is by no means proved 
that the positive part of this proposition represents the one only chance of 
salvation of which the human race can avail itself, nor that the negative 
part is the expression of an infinite misery to which we should be aban- 
doned for ever and without resource. The inhabitants of the earth have, 
down to the present moment, experienced grace in a manifold variety of 
forms. Their slow progress seems to evolve in a field much wider than 
that which the theology of the past centuries would assign. The notion 
of salvation itself is not immutable; why then should its conditions be 
immutable? Shall we make the possibility of moral restoration for each 
man, and that of a progressive education of humanity in its different 
branches, depend on ideas and facts of which the reality cannot be incon- 
testably established? Either I am much deceived, or we are committing a 
violent anachronism and are strangely misunderstanding the prevalent 
mental temper of our time, when we suppose that our intellectual attitude 
towards certain points of belief—for example, towards the Resurrection of 
Jesus—either could be or ought to have been that of the first Christian 
generations. On that particular point, it may be said, we have not one- 
tenth of the proofs by which St Paul converted Dionysius the Areopagite. 
Yes, but we have the letters of the Apostle, and we can analyse his ideas, 
his prepossessions, his reasonings. The truth is rather that if the argu- 
ments in question could be suddenly revived before our minds in all their 
details, they would prove a terrible trial for the faith of many of our con- 
temporaries who have preserved the same belief as Paul and as Dionysius. 

Is it, indeed, commending to our reason the dogma of the Incarnation 
of the Word when they tell us that man could not make himself God 
but that God could very well make Himself man? Is it not rather playing 
Vor. VIII.—No. 3. 
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with the concepts of ancient theology, gliding unconsciously from the 
possibility to the fact, the reality of which remains in truth unintelligible, 
incomprehensible, indemonstrable, and in no sense demonstrated? Do we 
advance much farther when we remark that each human life is, in some 
fashion or other, the incarnation of a spirit, and that the life of Jesus 
might very well have been the incarnation of the Supreme Spirit? Is 
not this just another play of thought in which one speculates about a 
vague notion, and in which it is apparent that we desire to proceed, by 
imperceptible transitions, from the possibility to the fact? It is true that 
people rely on the evangelic witness as upon a positive argument which 
invites them to accept as real that which they have previously proved to 
be possible. But has this witness all the solidity, all the certitude, all 
the range which they attribute to it? Is the circumstance that the 
evangelists found no contradiction between their faith and the facts they 
had to relate sufficient to place the faith in question beyond the reach of 
dispute? Is it so certain that this same faith exercised no influence on 
their manner of understanding and presenting the facts? Is it not very 
easy, on the contrary, to prove that the evangelists did not write merely to 
relate but to prove, and that this prepossession has strangely transformed 
the physiognomy of the primitive memoranda, starting from the story of 
the baptism of Jesus—to say nothing of the stories of the infancy, which 
are not founded on any historical memorandum—and ending with those 
which concern the Resurrection ? 

It would rather appear evident that the historian has enough difficulty 
in discerning, even in the Synoptic Gospels, both the form and the con- 
nection of the facts which composed the career of Jesus; and this difficulty 
proceeds from the modifications, the glosses, the additions suggested to 
the editors by their faith and the requirements of the line of proof they 
were following. Nevertheless, it is the fact that what they wish to prove 
is not the divinity of the Christ. They are very far from making Jesus 
the equal of God; if, on the one hand, they see in him a supernatural 
being, belonging to the divine world by his origin and by his destiny, on 
the other they distinguish him quite clearly from the heavenly Father, 
creator, and sovereign master of the world. Let it be added that their 
reason never paused to examine the contradiction which the facts could 
oppose to their faith; it was this very faith which removed the contradic- 
tion ; faith saw in the facts only what it wished to see in them, omitting 
or correcting everything by which it was embarrassed and placing all things 
in a perspective agreeable to itself. The fourth Gospel has lost contact, 
almost entirely, with history. In the first three Gospels this contact 
exists only in regard to the basal elements of the Synoptic tradition, and 
at that point Jesus does not place himself above humanity; he has a 
mission from the Father to make preparation for the advent of the 
imminent reign of justice, and he is also called to preside over this reign 
when it shall be the pleasure of God to bring forth its accomplishment on 
the earth. 
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That the disciples saw the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, and 
that this fact is as certain as the Battle of Zama, or the assassination of 
Cesar, is a position that can be maintained. But the facts thus com- 
pared, not being of the same order, are not true in the same sense nor 
guaranteed in the same fashion. This “Glory of God in the face of 
Christ” is a pictorial formula which defines very vaguely the impression 
made upon the disciples by the person of Jesus. Never did the disciples, 
in their intercourse with the Master, think that they were dealing with 
very God. Peter did not say to Jesus, “Thou art God visible.” He 
said, “ Thou art the Christ "—that is to say, the messenger of God for the 
manifestation of the heavenly kingdom—nothing more, nothing less. 
Certainly the impression produced on the disciples was profound; but 
how are we to prove that it defies comparison? Have there not been other 
founders of religion who have enlisted disciples enthusiastic and devoted 
to the death ? 


Many persons nowadays are of opinion that it is possible to preserve the 
faith of Jesus while abandoning the Christology of the Church and 
neglecting the faith of Simon Peter. The morality of the Gospel they 
would place above duty; as an all-powerful feeling which draws us away 
from sin and at the same time raises us to a new life—an ideal inseparable 
from the person of Jesus, who thus was, and would still remain, the actual 
Saviour. Jesus, they say, was the revealer of divine goodness and of 
forgiveness; he was not merely a teacher of the truth—he died for the 
sake of the truth; and, if one may not say that he instituted a perfect 
religion, he did offer principles of an infinite value. God as Father, God 
and the soul, sin and forgiveness—there is the kernel of the Gospel. It 
is in that way that God is revealed in Jesus, the God who was in Jesus in 
order to reconcile the world unto Himself. Faith needs the support of a 
fact, and the fact on which faith is supported is Jesus Christ. What is 
sometimes presented as the Jesus of history would not explain the indis- 
putable reality of Christian experience. From this experience it follows 
that Jesus truly revealed God and effectively ransomed mankind from sin. 

These conceptions are very lofty ; but the Saviour whom they describe 
differs from Jesus just enough to enable him to receive the predicate of 
ideal Christ. The fervour of the soul and the spirit of charity are 
preserved ; the reign of God and its near approach are omitted. Thus the 
Jesus whom history knows and the faith which he himself breathed into 
his disciples are made to undergo a kind of moral metamorphosis. 

Perhaps, in the first place, it would be wise not to speak so lightly of 
duty, which reason prescribes. Jesus himself imposed a duty, that of 
absolute renunciation ; and he required it not merely from a few, as people 
are only too ready to affirm, but from all those who accept the hope of the 
heavenly kingdom; and the perspective of the kingdom as near at hand 
provided him with the justification of his doctrine. The entire Gospel, in 
so far as it consists of moral instruction, has had to be progressively con- 
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trolled, re-ordered, filled out, in order to accommodate it to the real condi- 
tions of human life. It is still possible in these days to abandon oneself 
to the impulse of enthusiasm which animates the Gospel: the brutal shock 
of life will always be able to check the impulse in time, and the cold criticism 
of rational experience will always be enough to moderate it ever more and 
more. Enthusiasm can create saints; it can create fanatics. And, in the 
long run, that would be no healthy régime for society which imposes on it, 
as a first principle, the absolute autonomy of the individual conscience, 
perceiving the moral ideal in an intuition which is beyond criticism and 
outside of which man would be conscious of no law. 

Several writers are disposed to forget the eschatological element in the 
Gospel—the expectation of the Kingdom of God—because it now seems too 
evident that this expectation was illusory, and as if the rest of the Gospel 
were much more consistent or could even be regarded as immutable. 
Something erroneous, perhaps, enters into both judgments. There can 
be no doubt that Jesus embraced the hope of the Kingdom with as much 
ardour as his faith in God the Father. This hope and this faith reciprocally 
condition and support one another. Whatever we may now do in order 
to separate them, they do not cease to be integrally united, and in 
whatever degree the one is decayed the other lapses also; in the same way, 
if any element of the one is to be preserved, the other ought not to be 
entirely rejected. What lay at the base of the evangelic hope and still 
commends it to our admiration is the idea of a better future for humanity, 
in which justice will be the only law, in which even the iniquity of the 
past will be punished, its unmerited suffering compensated, and death 
overcome. That, too, was a noble ideal, and it would be wrong to despise 
it, because it is founded on the notion of rights. This ideal legitimates 
and consecrates the aspiration of humanity towards a better lot, towards 
a state of social well-being; but it does not encourage that aspiration 
without showing, in universal charity, in respect for rights, in the practice 
of duty, the indispensable, essential, unique condition of the desired 
happiness. The idea is outlined in a kind of gorgeous dream—puerile, 
too, in presence of the realities of this world. Moreover, it was not the 
preaching of the good God which occasioned the death of Jesus; it was 
his announcement of a Kingdom of which he himself was destined soon to 
be the chief. Here it is that we may see to what cause he sacrificed his 
life. But it cannot be repeated too often that his hope was neither more 
nor less childish than the faith in the heavenly Father who adorns the 
lilies of the field and feeds the fowls of the air. Of this hope what we can 
appreciate and retain to-day is the feeling which inspired it—to wit, the 
passion for justice and the love of humanity. It has not been proved that 
the idea of God the Father, who pardons sin, has value of another order 
or a more durable kind. 

People speak freely of religious experience as if there were but one 
kind of it for all men of all races, under all latitudes, in all times. But, 
as the Rev. J. E. Carpenter has observed with much sagacity, religious 
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experiences are manifold and various, and it is impossible, in the name of 
one unique experience, to reject and condemn all the others en bloc. That 
which has been presented as the specific Christian experience is not even 
the experience of all the communities which have their origin in the 
Gospel. The religious life of the Roman Catholic, for example, is not 
founded, in reality, on the double notion of man’s sin and God’s forgive- 
ness, but rather on that of a double duty—to imitate Christ and to edify 
or serve the Church. With still stronger reason may it be said that the 
experience, which is brought forward, is not that of the human race. It 
is the experience of neo-protestantism, a clarified form of the ancient 
faith, existing in certain souls profoundly steeped in the tradition of the 
Reformation, souls which remain dominated up to a certain point by the 
old doctrines of sin and salvation by faith. This experience, then, is true 
but relatively—in so far, that is, as it is a real experience among a large 
number of men by reason of the conditions which heredity, education, and 
environment have imposed on their lives. It is a particular religion, a 
recent and simplified form of Christianity, the place of which it will one 
day be possible to mark in the general history of religions. Its future is 
most uncertain, since even among those who make profession of adhering 
to it, there are already some who proclaim the symbolic character of its 
three essential terms—God, sin, pardon. If a deeper truth is hidden 
behind these images, what is to prevent us from seeking it out; and who 
knows whether, in order to find it, it may not be necessary to sacrifice the 
imagery by which it is concealed? In any case, this entirely special 
religious experience is very far from filling the history of the past of man: 
it occupies a limited place in the present ; it is not certain, it is not even 
probable, that, in the future, humanity ought to be satisfied and at home, 
entirely and for ever, in that experience. 

To draw inferences from such an experience in order to determine 
historically the person and the rédle of Jesus, or rather in order to raise 
the Christ beyond the witness of history, is to set about building a palace 
on the clouds of heaven. The pretension can hardly be treated as more 
rational than would be that of regarding as true ontologically in respect 
of the Christ that which is false historically in respect of Jesus. This 
last opinion has been attributed to people who have never had any such 
idea, and who, it may be, are somewhat amused at the inversion which 
is perpetrated on the meaning of their modest writings. ‘The distinction 
between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith is founded on reason 
and corresponds to a reality ; but, just because this distinction is legitimate 
and necessary, it forbids us to say that what was not true of Jesus during 
his life may be true of the same Jesus in so far as he is the immortal Christ. 
The Christ of faith—an ideal which issues from the historic person of Jesus, 
but is never confused with it—has been a very lofty and a very fruitful 
principle of life for the Church. It was indeed a great spiritual force. 
But the historical and actual reality of this force does not prove the 
absolute value of the concepts in which it is defined for belief—concepts 
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of God the Father, of sin, of pardon, of Jesus Christ as immortal, the 
universal mediator and saviour. On many other occasions also there have 
been forces in this world without their symbols becoming the pure 
expression of eternal truth. In how many other cults do we find prayers 
full of life, sincere, penetrating, which also translate a psychological 
experience? Do they prove the existence of the gods to whom they are 
addressed, and does not the experience they translate include a large 
measure of illusion? In vain should we attempt to resuscitate these dead 
gods. In proportion as the science of religion progresses it becomes more 
and more difficult to uphold that Christianity was born, that it was 
developed, that it is maintained under conditions quite different from those 
of other religions. In this world, when one looks at it closely, all things 
resemble each other, and nothing is identical with anything else; and the 
same holds good of religions. And the absolute transcendence of Chris- 
tianity is in great danger if we can safeguard it only provisionally by 
pointing to the divergences which now exist among the critics of the Gospels. 

Will it be said after this that the idea of God the Father can be 
adapted to the mental attitude of our age by associating it with the idea 
of evolution, that God manifests His goodness in evolution, and that 
Jesus submitted to this sovereign will of the Father in surrendering himself 
to death? Strange alliance, in which one can foresee that the divine 
goodness will lose all the territory gained by evolution ; and that evolution 
will certainly take much, if it does not take everything. To read the » 
Gospel, one would not suspect that Jesus accepted this law; we should | 
say rather that he submitted to a particular act of God’s will which 
ordained a terrible but passing trial, after which the goodness of the Father ' 
and His kingdom would be found again. Jesus gives himself up to the 
pleasure of the Father, not to the laws fixed by the God of evolution. So, 
too, the personal relation, in which several writers place the essence of 
religion, is established with God the Father. We are told that this 
relation cannot exist in regard to Jesus,a man of the past, but that it 
ought to exist in regard to God alone. In reality, however, the supposed 
relation with the immortal Christ merely serves to give a more precise 
determination to the divine personality. To deal with the divine as | 
involving a relation between one person and another is always to make 
God into a transcendent man; and the difference between this God who 
is not to be Christ and the Christ-God, is, perhaps, not so great as it seems. 


a 








There are some doctrinal alliances which Christianity cannot allow | 
without ceasing to be itself. More surely still do we empty it of its nature 
and of its own proper being when, under the ancient formulas, we force the 
introduction of theories which are foreign or even entirely opposed to the 
Gospel and to its spirit. That the Church, by creating a chasm between 
man and Nature, on the one hand, has herself caused Agnosticism to come 
into existence—this is a tenable theory, although perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that Agnosticism, in living civilisations, arises spon- 
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taneously in reference to traditions which have become fixed, and that it is 
Christian theology as a whole, and not merely the idea of a transcendent 
God, which has given occasion to Agnosticism. But the question is, Can 
we be sure that the divorce between Christianity and positive science would 
come to an end or be prevented if we proclaim that Jesus was man and 
that all humanity is divine? The idea thus insinuated under the ancient 
theological formulary has nothing of an evangelical character, and it would 
be wasted time to try to introduce it into the concept of God the Father. 
That concept is entirely moral. The idea of the immanent God is meta- 
physical, and even if it can assume a mystical character, it is not with that 
kind of mysticism that the Lord’s Prayer is inspired. If the fundamental 
identity of the divine nature and of human nature is the last word of religion, 
then Jesus was ignorant of religion. 

But the idea of divine immanence is an affair of philosophy. It can be 
used in religion only when it is practically completed by a necessary 
distinction between the phenomenal world and its principle, between real 
life and the law of life, between humanity and its divine ideal. In one 
sense religion is founded and subsists only on the distinction, at least the 
initial distinction, between the divine and the human. In the highest 
forms of its evolution it appears as the effort of an imperfect being to 
attain and to realise the perfect. ‘The final absorption of the individual 
man in his ideal, conceived as the supreme reality, can be the ultimate goal 
of religion. But it is not, and it does not seem that it can be, religion’s 
starting-point. Thus, then, we might develop the theory of divine 
immanence into a philosophy of religion. This philosophy would not be a 
religion; it might serve to modernise an existing religion; but we must 
not disguise from ourselves that if we apply it to Christianity it will change 
the base of the latter—just in so far, that is, as it ceases to attribute to 
Jesus a unique place and réle in the economy of religion and in the 
religious history of humanity. It has no special affinity for the Christian 
religion, and could be as well employed for the transposition of Islamism or 
of any religion whatever, with the same result—namely, that of essentially 
modifying the character of these religions. 

Perhaps, too, there is some illusion in persuading ourselves that we are 
assuring the future of Christianity when we attach to the name of Christ 
the notion of an ideal man, soul of the universal order, present as a germ 
in each individual, and progressively manifested with the lapse of time in 
the perfecting of human relations; when we thus legitimate the cult of a 
divine humanity ; when we make Jesus into the revealer of this human 
ideal; when, for this reason, we preserve the attribute of Christ and 
defy criticism to deny his right to that attribute under these conditions. 

Criticism is not greatly troubled by the contempt of theologians. A 
doctrine vague as that above mentioned would merely oppose the enter- 
prises of the critic with the resistance of a spider’s web. Never did Jesus 
entertain the thought of furnishing mankind with this purely human ideal, 
this beautiful image of themselves—so beautiful that they could adore it. 
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Never has the notion of the Christ had for Christians this special and 
uniquely moral signification. Never has the belief been held that the 
Gospel was the revelation of man to man; the belief was, and for 
many good reasons, that it was the revelation of God. The ideal in 
question, then, is not the Gospel; at the very most it is an aspect of 
the Gospel, strangely exaggerated and transformed. The Christ of which 
this theory speaks is not Jesus; it is a fluctuating idea of humanity, an 
inconsistent personification, which belongs no more to the Jesus of history, 
nor to the Christ of tradition, than do the ancient speculations of the 
gnosis. Therefore we have not even to ask ourselves whether this humani- 
tarian ideal would not necessarily imply the existence of Jesus and the 
eminent character of his personality. ‘The existence of Jesus and his real 
action in history are facts independent of the ideal under discussion. 
There would have been nothing to prevent this ideal from becoming 
personified in a mythical being, and, indeed, the Christ so understood 
seems to be a myth, or very little short of it. The value of such a con- 
ception is independent of any special relation with the person of Jesus ; 
perhaps it is rather compromised than developed by the pretence of 
relation thus established. 


After reading all the dissertations which the question proposed by the 
Rev. R. Roberts has provoked, one is strongly tempted to think that con- 
temporary theology—except for Roman Catholics, with whom traditional 
orthodoxy has always the force of law—is a veritable Tower of Babel, in 
which the confusion of ideas is even greater than the diversity of tongues. 

If we push the reflection a little further we have to confess that the 
philosophy of Christianity, of religions, and of religion, can no longer be 
built up on the analysis, even the critical analysis, of the Christian faith in 
isolation. This analysis, so far as it is conducted by Christians who have 
not closely studied the outside religions, will merely produce diverse 
reductions of ancient theology and of ancient faith, or, as is still more 
likely, psychologies of living Christianity. Such theories are necessarily 
unsatisfactory, because they rest on too narrow an experience of the 
religious phenomenon. ‘The psychologies of Christianity have their 
interest for the historian and the philosopher, but they are not a philosophy 
of religion, although they pretend to be such. 

Even if Christianity, under all its forms, or in one or another of its 
forms, were the highest and the most perfect of the religions, yet—seeing 
that it is but one religion in history, and that a religion comparatively 
recent—its place as the highest and most perfect is not a matter of observa- 
tion sufficiently completed to furnish us with a general and well-defined 
idea of what has been, what still is, and what it would appear ought to be 
in the future, the religion of humanity. 

In such a situation let each man bear himself in practice according to 
his lights, his experience, and his conscience. A great step forward will 
already have been taken in the discussion of religious problems when each 
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man is willing to be persuaded that a conviction different from his own 
may be just as sincere, and cannot be entirely destitute of truth; that the 
inner nature of human souls is naturally just as varied as the features of 
human faces ; and that one mind and one conscience may well cease to feel 
themselves balanced and at peace in positions which satisfy other 
consciences and other minds. The variations of Christianity in the past 
are of a nature to inspire its present apologists and interpreters with a 
certain modesty; the last word of truth will always remain a word to be 
spoken. ‘Too many believers are inclined to regard every divergence in 
respect of their faith as absurd or inspired by low motives. But it would 
appear that here indulgence is no mere act of charity: it is a duty of strict 
justice. A certain respect for the thought and conscience of others may 
well enter, as an essential element, into the religion of the future. 








THE THREE VOICES OF NATURE.’ 
Proressor J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


In the streets of a country town—especially in lands that keep 
the sun—we come now and again to a narrow archway through 
which we get a glimpse of an enclosed garden, with inviting 
and curiously distant recesses. When we steal quietly in, 
as we might into a holy place, we find that the garden is even 
fairer than it seemed. But we cannot stay; we are soon 
reminded that it is not owr garden ; we are only passers-by. 

This is an image of our wider experience. ‘There is so 
much that is grand to explore—so much thai is beautiful to 
enjoy within ready reach—that we are continually tantalised 
by the limitations of our faculties and by the shortness of our 
days. There isso much in regard to which we have to 
remain passers-by. We get glimpses of many gardens, but 
few of us can cultivate more than one, or more than a small 
part of one. Therefore, when I express some convictions that 
have come to me as a student of Nature, I feel sure that they 
cannot but be partial; they require to be corrected, especially 
on the positive side, by what may be learned in other gardens. 

I have entitled what I have to say, “'The Three Voices of 
Nature,” and the keynote may be found in a well-known 
passage in the Old Testament (1 Kings xix. 11): “And a 
great and strong wind rent the mountains and brake in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord; but the Lord was not in the wind: 
and after the wind an earthquake; but the Lord was not in 


1 Murtle Lecture, delivered in Aberdeen University, 1909. 
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the earthquake: and after the earthquake a fire ; but the Lord 
was not in the fire: and after the fire a still small voice.” 

We mean by Nature the world without, apart from man 
and his works. Here and there art intervenes ; here and there 
industry drives off Nature with her fork, but most men who 
get a fair chance and take it live in more or less close contact 
with Nature. We use the word glibly, but perhaps we do 
well to remind ourselves that the idea bristles with difficulties. 
Nature is solemnly immense, and our ignorance is immense. 
Nature is greater than our greatest thoughts of it. Nature 
is not a finished thing, but a growing system—unfolding 
itself, expressing itself creatively as an artist does,—and we 
are evolving also, though not always or wholly in the right 
direction for appreciating Nature. 

Moreover, we cannot think of Nature as a great “* Not-Us,” 
sharply defined off, since we only know it as we see it in the 
mirror of our minds. 

And, again, we cannot think of ourselves—our whole selves 
—abstracted from Nature, for we are parts of the system. 
Having grown up with it, we are solidaire with it and 
redolent of it—more so, some of us, sometimes, than we care, 
being shot through and through with atavisms, or, as the poet 
says, “ stuccoed all over with quadrupeds.” 

But when man holds the mirror steadily and keeps it as 
clear as he can from all hot breath that dims, he sees himself 
and Nature, sees himself her child. And perhaps it is not too 
much to say that in Man, Nature first knew herself Mother. 

Nature is so great—perhaps infinitely great—that we need 
not be too much afraid of verbal personification, since 
personality is the greatest immediate fact in our experience. 
So I make no apology for speaking of the three voices of 
Nature when I simply mean the impulses that come from the 
threefold relation between Man and Nature. Like the Hebrew 
poet, I am thinking of wordless voices, as it is said, with sublime 
contradiction, in the 19th psalm: “ Day unto day is welling 
forth speech, and night unto night is breathing out knowledge ; 
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yet there zs no speech and there ave no words ; their voice has 
no audible sound, yet it resonates over all the earth.” 

I. Let me say a little, in the first place, regarding Man’s 
practical relations with Nature. He has been for untold ages 
dependent on her, and she has had many practical lessons to 
teach him as to food and safety, as to health and conduct. 
Nature has trained her insurgent son so that he has entered 
more and more fully into possession of her kingdom. 

To appreciate this, we must think of early days when Man 
was nearer the beginning of his long ascent. Wedo not indeed 
know much that is quite certain in regard to our early 
ancestors, but there is probably no small degree of truth in 
the vivid picture which A‘schylus gave of them—living in 
caves, without fire, without woodwork, without system, 
without seasons, without foresight, a dream-life without 
judgment :— 


*‘ And let me tell you, not as taunting men, 
But teaching you the intention of my gifts, 
How, first, beholding, they beheld in vain, 
And hearing, heard not, but like shapes in dreams, 
Mixed all things wildly down the tedious time, 
Nor knew to build a house against the sun 
With wicketed sides, nor any woodwork knew, 
But lived like silly ants, beneath the ground, 
In hollow caves unsunned. There came to them 
No steadfast sign of winter, nor of spring 
Flower-perfumed, nor of summer full of fruit, 
But blindly and lawlessly they did all things, 
Until I taught them how the stars do rise 
And set in mystery, and devised for them 
Number, the inducer of philosophies, 
The synthesis of letters, and besides 
The artificer of all things, Memory, 
That sweet muse-mother.” 


What a contrast between this picture and our life to-day. 
For nowadays the serpent that bites man’s heel is in nine 
cases out of ten microscopic ; every year increases his mastery 
over physical forces; he coins wealth out of the thin air; he 
annihilates distance with his deep devices; he makes the ether 
carry his messages; he is extending his kingdom to the 
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heavens ; and he is making experiments on the control of life. 
And there is nothing to lead us to believe that he has more 
than begun to enter into his kingdom. 

We know in a general way how all this has come about. 
Partly because man listened to good purpose to the voices of 
Nature and to voices which do not belong to Nature at all, but 
partly because man, having in him the central secret of life 
which we call variability, has changed progressively from 
generation to generation as he has been subjected to Nature’s 
sifting in the struggle for existence. These three words, which 
tell half of pain and half of happiness, mean for Man that he 
fought with wild beasts till he worsted them or tamed them ; 
that at great cost he sifted out the wholesome from the 
poisonous herbs; that, cowering and crouching for ages, he 
watched the elemental forces of Nature till he wrested from 
them their secrets ; that he has been to his fellows, too, since 
the beginning the strangest mixture of self-assertiveness and 
sympathy ; that he has kept up an age-long endeavour after 
well-being—always at his best when rowing hard against the 
stream. 

Nature’s has been a stern school; she has let no slackness 
pass unpunished ; and the voice which we hear echoing down 
the ages is Struggle, Endeavour, Struggle. Nature has always 
been severe on sluggishness and slackness except for such as 
will accept the alternative of parasitism and its attendant 
degeneracy—for that loophole she has ever kept open for man 
as well as beast. We may go further and say that Nature 
has always eliminated the unbalanced, the uncontrolled, the 
unwholesome. Wild animals in Nature have parasites, but no 
diseases; Nature is all for health, and for those who get a 
fair start, health is a curiously sensitive index of morals and 
not of the lower reaches only. 

We have need to-day to listen to that first voice of 
Nature which says Struggle, Endeavour. Civilisation has 
meant throwing off the yoke of natural selection ; we interfere 
with Nature’s winnowing at every turn; and we are paying 
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the penalty of having abandoned Nature’s policy without 
adopting a really humaner one of our own. We are face to 
face with ugly and terrible social arrears—results of our easy- 
going régime, in which superiority does not necessarily profit 
by the rewards of superiority, in which inferiority is shielded 
from the evils it entails. Since we cannot return to the old 
régime, which Plato approved, it behoves us more strenuously 
to substitute for natural selection a similar method on a higher 
turn of the spiral, namely, a stringent policy of rational and 
social selection, which will not be afraid to be stern in the 
present so that we be less cruel to the future. We cannot 
return to Nature’s tactics, but we must adhere to her strategy 
or perish miserably. 

Huxley insisted that our only chance of ethical progress 
was to combat the cosmic process, for what he saw in Nature 
was a vast gladiatorial show, a ubiquitous Ishmaelitism, every 
living creature for itself, and extinction taking the hindmost. 
But he overlooked the fact that throughout the struggle for 
existence in Nature, there is often a pathway to survival and 
success through increased co-operation, kindliness, and mutual 
aid, as well as through increased competition and self-assertion. 
And it is the line of combination and mutual aid that man 
must especially follow—the one he has followed in making 
some of his greatest advances. Moreover, is it not generally 
admitted that the moral ideal is one of self-realisation through 
social service, a self-realisation which implies a willingness to 
be immersed and even lost in the good of the whole? And 
is this not the deeper aspect of Nature’s strategy, that the 
individual living creature realises itself in its inter-relations, 
and has to submit to being lost that the larger welfare of the 
whole may be served? There is much indeed to be said for 
the thesis: that the ideals of ethical progress—through love 
and sociality, co-operation and sacrifice—may be interpreted 
not as mere Utopias contradicted by experience, but as the 
highest expressions of the central evolutionary process of the 
natural world. 
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This at least is clear, that for long ages the voice of Nature 
that bade man struggle was of enormous importance. Struggle 
has been a vital force. Necessity has been the mother of 
many inventions. Most of the sciences have grown out of 
practical lore. And what would our hereditary character be 
without the results of that carefulness and healthfulness, that 
control and foresight, which Nature demanded of man for 
hundreds and thousands of years? That discipline is still 
binding on those who directly reap any of the harvests of land 
and sea: do we not need it still to give virility to our modern 
urbanity ? 

It may also be noted as a historical fact that those who 
have listened to the practical voice of Nature have often been 
led to hear another voice of a different order. Struggling at 
the limits of his practical endeavour, many a man has become 
religious. When our naive ancestors had done all they could 
and felt themselves powerless and were afraid, they offered 
gifts, or sacrifices, or prayers. It is surely true that fear of 
Nature has sometimes led men to the fear of the Lord. 

But as man has become more and more master of Nature, 
he has ceased to offer sacrifice or to pray for rain, and this 
pathway to religion is not so often followed now as it was in 
ancient days. 

At the same time there are many able-minded men to-day 
who are oppressed when they contemplate the tragedy of 
things as they are, who are chilled when they let their 
thoughts go forward and forward till they see our fair earth 
and all that it contains becoming cold and cindery as yonder 
moon, and who seek to steady themselves in the thought of 
some Abiding Reality, which they hope may mean a conserva- 
tion of values. 

In travelling through a peaceful and prosperous country 
we sometimes come suddenly in the pass or beside the ford on 
the lonely graves of men who died fighting, and we are re- 
minded of the cost of progress. So looking back on man’s con- 
quest of Nature, we cannot hide from ourselves the price that 
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has been paid, and we sometimes have an overpowering feeling 
of gratitude which is not perhaps very far from being religious. 

In any case, if we obey Nature’s first voice our feet are set 
on an ethical pathway which may bring us within hearing of 
other voices. 

II. I pass, in the second place, to man’s emotional relation 
to Nature. We are men of feeling, and Nature speaks to our 
heart, though we are not fond of saying much about it. 
We listen with gladness, with awe, sometimes perhaps with 
fear, surely always with wonder. The grandeur of the star- 
strewn sky, the mystery of the mountains, the sea eternally 
new, the way of the eagle in the air, the meanest flower that 
blows, somewhere, sometime, somehow, everyone confesses 
with emotion, “This is too wonderful for me.” When we 
consider the abundance of power in the world, the immensities, 
the intricacy and vitality of everything, the wealth of sentient 
life, the order that persists amid incessant change,.the vibrating 
web of inter-relations, the thousand and one fitnesses, the 
progress that is like “the unity of an onward advancing 
melody,” and the beauty that is through and through, we 
are convinced that our wonder is reasonable. 

As we come to know Nature better, we find that every- 
thing is equally wonderful if we know enough about it, for, 
as Meredith said, with his wonted insight : 


“ You of any well that springs, 
May unfold the heaven of things.” 


As Whitman says: 


“ A leaf of grass is no less than the journey-work of the stars, 
And the pismire is equally perfect, and the grain of sand, and the egg of 
the wren, 
And the tree-toad is a chef-d’ceuvre for the highest, 
And the running blackberry would adorn the parlours of heaven, 
And the narrowest hinge on my hand puts to scorn all machinery, 
And the cow crunching with depressed head surpasses any statue, 
And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of infidels.” 


As we begin to feel at home in Nature, our wonder grows 
into what may almost be called affection. This is true of 
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those who have what Meredith called “love exceeding a 
simple love of the things that glide in grasses and rubble of 
woody wreck.” 

It must be granted that the scientific mood often intrudes 
on our delight, elbowing us away from the emotional window, 
but the end is always that the window is widened. Keats 
could not forgive Newton for robbing mankind of the wonder 
of the rainbow ; but when minor mysteries disappear, greater 
mysteries stand confessed. Science never destroys wonder, 
but only shifts it, higher and deeper. When the half-Gods 
go, the Gods arrive. For it is our experience that there is 
always something finer, higher, grander than we saw at first. 
Should we not get back oftener to the emotional realisation of 
height above height, which is expressed in Emerson’s picture 
of the child looking up through the maple branches ?— 

“‘ Over his head were the maple buds, 
And over the tree was the moon, 


And over the moon were the starry studs, 
That drop from the angels’ shoon.” 


Admitting that the emotional note varies with our know- 
ledge, from age to age, and from race to race, we venture to 
say that a love of Nature is an essential human relation which 
makes all the world kin, and is one of the saving graces of 
life. The sense of wonder is at the roots of science and 
philosophy ; it has been, and will continue to be one of the 
footstools of religion. 

Under the stress of sorrow men have sometimes become 
religious, and so it has been with those thrilled by Nature. 
At the limit of his emotional tension man has often become 
a worshipper. Nature is at times so overpowering in its 
beauty or in its awesomeness that we feel it too big for our 
humanity. Some indeed—poets and painters and musicians 
—find relief in their art, and in this some maintain that there 
is an essentially religious quality, but my interest at present 
is rather with the religion of the open air, and I would cite 


the Nature-psalms in illustration of my thesis that men sur- 
Vou. VIII.—No. 3. 33 
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charged with emotion in the contemplation of Nature may 
keep their sanity by finding a religious expression. To the 
author of the 29th psalm, for instance, the thunderstorm that 
passed over the country was a revelation of God; and I share 
with a Hebrew scholar full of insight, who died before he 
fulfilled his promise, the conviction that we miss the whole 
point if we suppose that the poet meant to say that the 
thunder was caused by God speaking. ‘He was not in the 
passionless and prosaic state of seeking an explanation of the 
thunder ; he was expressing religious experience of the most 
exalted kind.” He had been greatly thrilled by the storm, 
and in his exalted state of feeling his emotion became religious, 
he heard God’s voice. 

Nature’s second voice, then, is Wonder—which I use as a 
large single word to cover a variety of zsthetic emotions, such 
as delight and reverence. And just as we need to-day to 
listen to Nature’s first voice which says Endeavour, so we need 
to listen to this other voice which says Wonder, Enjoy, Revere. 
From every point of view this must be granted. From the 
lofty point of view of the Catechism it must be granted, for if 
part of our “chief end” be “to enjoy God for ever,” it seems 
common sense that we should begin with His works. There’s 
a fine idea in Goldsmith’s line, ‘“‘ His heaven commences ere 
the world be past.” Also from the non-Catechism point of 
view, it must be granted, for one of the assets of life is the 


open air : 
“Ts it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring? . . . 


It was one whose life was far indeed from being all roses 


who said : 
“To make this earth our heritage, 
A cheerful and a changeful page, 
God’s bright and intricate device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice.” 


Man was cradled and brought up in Nature, and it is a 
condition of emotional sanity that he should periodically 
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return to the old home, as the migratory birds do. It is this, 
I think, that gives deep import to that “uprush of feeling 
from below the ordinary level of consciousness” which we 
experience when we allow the beauty of Nature to play upon 
us. In Emerson’s transcendental language, “ Nature is the 
organ through which the universal spirit speaks to the 
individual.” 

III. I pass, in the third place, to man’s intellectual relation 
to Nature, the scientific relation. The first voice is Endeavour, 
the second is Enjoy, the third is Enquire. From the first, 
Nature has been setting man problems, leading him gradually 
from the practical to the more abstract. On the one side 
there is man, inquisitive like many an animal, but with deeper 
devices; on the other side there is Nature, a rare Euclid. 
The sciences are the solutions. 

It is the aim of science to re-describe natural happenings 
in the simplest available terms, to put things in order, or 
rather to find out the order that there is in things, to make 
the connection clear between conditions and results, to sum 
up regular sequences in a formula. Science does not or 
should not pretend to solve any of the riddles of the universe, 
that is not its métier. The word “ultimate” is not in its 
dictionary, and scientific explanations are better called 
formulations, for they are always in terms of something 
“given” which is unexplained. Let us think over this. 

A scientific worker sees certain fractions of reality which 
interest him; he arranges them, he finds their common de- 
nominator, he relates the group to another group similarly 
treated, he finds a formula for the constant relations he 
observes, and it is thus that he adds to the scientific 
interpretation of Nature. But his interpretation is always in 
terms of conceptual formule—such as matter, energy, ether, 
gravitation, chemical affinity, protoplasm, and so on—which 
are not themselves self-explanatory ; which are in fact only 
intellectual counters, symbols of reality. Of these formule 
we may say, as Hobbes said about words, “ They are wise 
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men’s counters, they do but reckon by them, but they are the 
money of fools.” 

Science is always trying to link happenings together, 
showing that given certain conditions, certain results will 
follow. When we see clearly that the resultant is just the 
components over again in a new form, then our scientific 
interpretation is complete, causa cequat effectum. But it is 
only in a limited set of cases that we can say this. In most 
cases we cannot tell how the result is as it is. We cannot, 
for instance, re-describe a single truly vital occurrence, far less 
an animal’s behaviour, in terms of present-day chemistry and 
physics—vitalistic as these seem to an outsider to be. 

Once more, science in its historical treatment of things 
always begins—not at the beginning, that is impossible—but 
from something “ given,” which it does not explain, which in 
the last resource it cannot explain. From this something 
given—say, primitive Amoebe—much seems to have been 
evolved, and science seeks to discover possible stages and 
factors in the evolution. But if the primitive Amcebe gave 
rise to higher organisms, and these to higher, and these to 
higher, till the supreme mammal emerged, who by and by 
had a theory of it all, then the primitive Amoebe, which had in 
them the promise and potency of all this, were very wonderful 
Amcebe indeed. There must have been more in them than 
met the eye. The same argument applies to the Nebula, or 
whatever it was from which our solar system developed. If 
we adhere to the Aristotelian evolution-formula that there is 
nothing in the end which was not potentially in the beginning, 
then, since we are sure there is reason in the end, we may 
cross the scientific frontier and say “In the beginning was 
the Logos.” 

Lafcadio Hearn tells us that in the house of any old 
Japanese family, the guest is likely to be shown some of 
the heirlooms. “A pretty little box, perhaps, will be set 
before you. Opening it you will see only a beautiful silk 
bag, closed with a silk running-cord decked with tiny tassels. 
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. ... You open the bag and see within it another bag, of a 
different quality of silk, but very fine. Open that, and lo! 
a third, which contains a fourth, which contains a fifth, which 
contains a sixth, which contains a seventh bag, which contains 
the strongest, roughest, hardest vessel of Chinese clay that you 
ever beheld. Yet it is not only curious but precious ; it may 
be more than a thousand years old.” 

Natural science has to do with a similar process of un- 
wrapping; it opens the pretty box, it removes one silken 
envelope after another, trying at the same time to unravel 
the pattern and count the threads; and what is finally 
revealed, though it seems to the careless disappointing, is 
something very old and very wonderful,—the stuff out of 
which worlds have been spun. ‘Transmuting this result of 
scientific analysis, one of the theologians has well said: “The 
universe, broad and deep and high, is a handful of dust which 
God enchants.” We wonder often if the scientific common 
denominator of those fractions of reality which we study is 
after all very different from the Greatest Common Measure 
of the philosophers? It has been well said by Fouillée that 
“the world always remains for science a broken mirror, while 
philosophy, by piecing together the fragments, strives to catch 
a glimpse of the grand image.” 

As we listen to the third voice we feel more and more the 
fundamental mysteriousness of Nature. There is mysterious- 
ness in the common denominator—whether it be protoplasm, 
matter, energy, ether, electrons—to which science seeks to 
reduce things. There is mysteriousness in the sequences 
science discloses, the resultant consequences seem so often 
too large for their component antecedents. There is 
mysteriousness in the beginnings from which science starts 
its genealogies, for their origins are unknown or obscure, and 
they do not suggest what is to come out of them any more 
than an egg suggests a bird. All our scientific experience is 
rounded with mystery. As Sir Ray Lankester says: “ No sane 
man has ever pretended, since science became a definite body 
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of doctrine, that we know or ever can hope to know or con- 
ceive of the possibility of knowing whence the mechanism 
has come, why it is there, whither it is going, and what may 
or may not be beyond and beside it which our senses are 
incapable of appreciating. ‘These things are not ‘explained’ 
by science, and never can be.” 

If we will have for our human satisfaction some answer to 
these questions which lie beyond science, then it must be a 
transcendental answer, and that means for most of us, who 
prefer to think naively, a religious answer. This religious 
explanation comes as the complement of our scientific inter- 
pretation, and there should be no opposition between them, 
since their aims and their universes of discourse are quite 
different. There may be antagonism between the religious 
mood and the scientific mood, just as there is between the 
artistic mood and the scientific mood, but there cannot be 
antagonism between a transcendental and a scientific formula. 
They are incommensurables. There may be contradiction 
between scientific conclusions and particular theological doc- 
trines—a contradiction which leads to wholesome discussion— 
but there cannot be contradiction between a scientific descrip- 
tion and a religious explanation, for they are in two different 
languages, which cannot clash unless we try to speak both at 
once. 

Many are disappointed because scientific investigation gives 
no direct support to religious convictions, but this shows a 
misunderstanding of what is meant by science and by religion. 
Science reaches conclusions which the religious mood may 
transfigure, but we cannot by searching find out God. Is it 
not much that science discloses more and more fully the 
intelligibility, the orderliness, and the progressiveness of 
Nature? These are big intellectual assets. Is there not 
practical value, too, both of encouragement and warning, in 
the scientific view that it is an ascent, not a descent, that is 
behind us—and in front of us, too, we hope. Everything 
seems to indicate that it is an increasingly controllable future 
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that lies before us here, and it adds zest to our life to feel that 


>? 


we can share in the “increasing purpose” of evolution, in the 
working out of what seems like a great and beautiful thought. 

I have stated some simple reflections, behind which there is 
an argument rather hinted at than developed. There are 
three voices of Nature. She joins hands with us and says 
Struggle, Endeavour. She comes close to us, we can hear her 
heart beating, she says Wonder, Enjoy, Revere. She whispers 
secrets to us, we cannot always catch her words, she says 
Search, Inquire. These, then, are the three voices of Nature, 
appealing to Hand, and Heart, and Head, to the Trinity of 
our Being. Some of us hear one voice more readily than 
another ; that depends largely on how our ears have been 
hereditarily tuned ; but I suppose we all agree that we never 
listen to any one of them without being the better for it, while 
some of us may also agree in regretting that we have not 
always listened attentively. 

I have hinted at the historical fact that in listening to each 
of these three voices men have sometimes passed into 
religious experience, almost by a kind of coercion. Whena 
man after extreme struggle is utterly baffled practically, he may 
kneel in prayer; when a man is penetratingly thrilled with 
emotion, he may be borne by its ecstasy into worship; and 
when a man, at the end of his scientific tether, is entirely un- 
satisfied with his formule, he may pass by a third portal into 
conviction of religious truth. These seem to me to be 
historical statements. I do not, of course, say that these are 
the only pathways, or the best pathways, but that they are 
three pathways by which men have found satisfaction. I 
cannot maintain that everyone who begins to tread these path- 
ways is inevitably led into religious experience, for the 
practically baffled may become a resigned and even cheerful 
fatalist, the emotionally thrilled may find a solution in art, and 
the unsatisfied inquirer may settle down into a contented 
positivist. One must admit, too, that the pathways are 
coercive, indicating a sort of bad-weather recourse to religion, 
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and therefore not normal. But this raises the interesting 
question whether bad weather is not normal. 

I have hinted at another fact, namely, that in listening to 
the three voices of Nature we may be disciplined to hear even 
more august voices. Man’s struggles for food and foothold 
may give him grit that helps him to and in much higher reaches 
of endeavour; to be thrilled with beauty may be a step to 
loving goodness; and to try to find out scientifically what is 
true in Nature may be the beginning of waiting patiently upon 
the Lord. 

But the main suggestion of my lecture is that to listen to 
the three voices of Nature is in itself worth while—a natural 
and necessary discipline of the developing human spirit. 

I do not think, however, that we can find abiding human 
satisfaction in Nature’s voices alone. Invigorating, inspiring, 
and instructive they certainly are, but they are full of 
perplexities, and it is with a certain sad wistfulness that we 
hear their echoes dying away in the quietness of our minds, 
like the calls of curlews as they pass further into the mist. 
Happy, then, are those who have what Sir Thomas Browne 
called “a glimpse of incomprehensibles, and thoughts of 
things that thoughts but tenderly touch.” I am not worthy 
to speak of such things, but before I close I wish to go back 
to the story of that rugged and very human Hebrew 
prophet, who, after severe discipline, went up one of the 
mountains of God and heard the three voices of Nature. 
First, there was a great and strong wind—a symbol of the 
practical voice surely, which commands man to build his house 
upon a rock and to struggle against the storm, which teaches 
the sailor to trim his sails and the husbandman to prepare for 
the rain. Second, there was an earthquake—a symbol of the 
emotional voice surely, for is there anything so awful, that 
stirs man and beast more deeply, that moves the primeval bed- 
rock of human nature laid down in the time of the cave- 
dwellers? Third, there was the fire—a symbol of the 
scientific voice surely, for the fire of science burns up rubbish, 
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melts out the gold, reduces things to a common denominator, 
and gives light to man. Now it seemed to the prophet that 
God was not in the wind, nor in the earthquake, nor in the 
fire; and here my exegesis confirms my doctrine, for I do not 
think that listening to the three voices of Nature is in itself 
religious. It is a good thing in itself to listen, and it may 
form a preparation for religion. It was so in the prophet’s 
case, for after the echoes of the wind and the earthquake and 
the fire had died away he heard a still small voice—God’s 
voice—a sound of gentle stillness, the margin says—which 
spoke very incisively to him. It was a great experience to 
have heard the three voices of Nature so clearly, but it meant 
more for him practically to hear the still small voice. And it 
may be that in obeying it he understood afterwards that God 
was in the other voices too. 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 











THE TWO-MINDEDNESS OF ENGLAND. 


Proressorn MICHAEL SADLER. 


WueEn Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s eldest son was a child of 
five, someone in that metaphysical household asked him why 
he was called Hartley. “Which Hartley?” was the lad’s 
rejoinder. “Why do you ask?” replied his questioner; “is 
there more than one Hartley?” “Yes,” the boy answered, 
“there is a deal of Hartleys. There is Picture Hartley” (his 
portrait had been painted a little time before), “and Shadow 
Hartley, and there’s Echo Hartley, and” (clutching his own 
arm firmly) “ there’s Catch-em-fast Hartley.” 

When we hear large undiscriminating talk about the will 
of England, the national purpose of England, the social ideal 
of England, the mind of England, are we not inclined to ask 
“Which England?” For there is more than one England. 
“It cannot be concealed,” said Burke, “we are a divided 
people.” Ours is a manifold temper and a conflicting dis- 
position. Our agreements, except our agreements to permit 
our differences, are in unstable equilibrium. “ Everything 
English,” Emerson perceived, “is a fusion of antagonistic 
elements. . . . The currents of thought are counter... . 
Nothing can be praised in it without damning exceptions, and 
nothing denounced in it without salvos of cordial praise.” 

But along with this sense of disagreement we have a 
feeling of one-ness. The national consciousness is strong. 
We are of all peoples one of the most unartificially patriotic. 


There is a persistent trend in the zigzags of our public policy. 
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Our literature, rich in its individuality, has nevertheless 
(viewed in broad outline) its distinctive character. The 
foreign observer feels that he can generalise about us, in 
spite of our singularities. To him England stands for some- 
thing sturdily definite, although our apparent one-ness may 
prove, when he examines it more closely, to be a synthesis 
of contradictories. 

Such is the paradox. Among us a real, however vaguely 
outlined, unity of national character is conjoined with some 
discord in our presuppositions, a discord which issues in 
constant controversy and reveals an inner conflict of purpose, 
a preference for different (and in some respects incompatible) 
ideals of social organisation. Upon what crucial point in 
national life does this conflict turn? That the point is one 
of fundamental importance is shown by the fact that the 
conflict has persisted for centuries. No passing cause of 
controversy is sufficient to explain this deep-seated division 
in our sympathies and outlook. Whatever it may be, the 
cause is central and basic. We have learnt, indeed, by the 
experience of centuries, to adapt ourselves to its existence. 
We have worked out practical compromises more or less 
comfortably adjusted to an awkward situation. We have 
even found a method of political and social agreement which 
largely conceals and consists with our divergent inclinations 
upon matters touching the core of national life. Hazlitt tells 
a story of a gentleman who took Burke’s Reflections upon the 
French Revolution and Tom Paine’s Rights of Man, bound 
them in one cover, and said that together they made a good 
book. That good-natured man might have found it difficult 
to give a clear statement of his political opinions. But he 
had the instinct for compromise and a shrewd sense of the 
two sides of the truth. 

At a time of political crisis, Burke and Paine were the 
spokesmen of two different ideals of government and of social 
organisation. They put in antithesis two opposite views as to 
the controls which would best restrain anarchy and secure 
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the maximum of collective well-being. Both presupposed a 
stimulus to civic duty (Burke finding it in loyalty, Paine in 
democratic independence), but the crucial point of difference 
between the two lay in their judgment as to the form of 
control which is best calculated to secure real freedom from 
the confusion of anarchy and from the sinister interests of 
despotism. Paine, distrustful of government, sees an effective 
control in the natural operation of enlightened self-interest in 
a free society ; Burke, sceptical of the automatic guidance of 
self-interest, prefers control through the orderly, respected, 
authoritative administration of a long-established and sagacious 
government which commands the loyalty of its subjects and 
watches over the formation of their character. And whenever 
England has found herself in a period of social crisis, this 
divergence of view as to the best form of control has shown 
itself in writings upon the structure and powers of government. 
Hobbes proposed to arm the Head of the State with 
tyrannous power over the intellectual and civil freedom of the 
subject-citizens in order that the State might be well organised 
for struggle and intellectually undivided in itself. Milton, on 
the other hand, could not “set so light by all the invention, 
the art, the wit, the grave and solid judgment which is in 
England ... . as that it should not pass, except the super- 
intendence of the officers of government be over it, except it 
be sifted and strained with their strainers; or that it should 
be uncurrent without their manual stamp. .. . What is it 
but a servitude like that imposed by the Philistines, not to 
be allowed the sharpening of our own axes and coulters 
but we must repair from all quarters to twenty licensed 
forges ?” 

In the eighteenth century, when philanthropic monarchy 
had familiarised the continent of Europe with the idea of 
government as the intellectual guide of the nation, the 
guardian of morality, and the promoter of wealth, John Brown 
(of the “ Estimate”) urged upon England the need for a 
code of education, stringent, all-embracing, orthodox, authori- 
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tatively enforced. But Joseph Priestley, before Brown’s 
pamphlet had long been on the booksellers’ tables, leapt 
forward with a passionate protest against governmental inter- 
ference with education as perilous to the prospects of liberty 
and obstructive to the free growth of new knowledge and 
new social ideas. A generation later, when the Industrial 
ee Revolution had begun to change the face of England, and 
had disturbed the earlier balance of social forces, Robert Owen 
invoked the governing power of the State to form the mind 
and habits of its subjects by a national system of training and 
education as in a mould. But to his contemporary Godwin 
in the other camp, “ Government, even in its best state, is 
an evil.” Society is an aggregate of individuals. Govern- 
ment, so far as coercive, should be abolished. The welfare, 
| the security of the commonwealth, may be safely left to rest 
upon the beneficent interaction of the independence and 
originality of men. 
mt To Coleridge with his idea of the spiritual unity of the 
State, the urgent need was for some penetrating system of 
national education which might “form and train up the 
people of the country to obedient, free, useful, and organisable 
subjects, citizens, and patriots, living to the benefit of the 
State and prepared to die in its defence.” To James Mill 
such control was a mischievous absurdity ; it is in reason alone 
that we can have “unbounded confidence.” Diffuse oppor- 
tunities of intellectual enlightenment and let the people vote 
freely, each individual responsible for his own action, and all 
good will follow. Again, when (within the memory of those 
J of us who are older) Ruskin eloquently set forth his ideal of 
a classified society, based upon reciprocities of economic and 
moral obligation, and controlled by an almost feudal hierarchy 
of appointed officers, chivalrous in social service, Auberon 
Herbert at once gave utterance to the belief in the healing 
virtue of thorough-going individualism and to his abhorrence 
of any disciplinary interference on the part of the State. The 
conflict persists. As against Professor Karl Pearson’s pro- 
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posed scientific organisation of the national life, Mr Nevinson 
preaches anti-governmentalism. And each finds, in this 
composite, divided England, some measure of sympathy and 
support. And between these two extremes, sensitive to the 
truth and to the absurdities of each, stands the fair-thinking, 
well-meaning English citizen, two-minded and yet not unstable 
in all his ways. 

There is the same fundamental antithesis in our constitu- 
tional history. From the Conquest there has been a conflict 
between the ideas of centralisation and decentralisation, 
between the conception of a strong unifying monarchy with 
the resources of a strong executive at command, and a cantonal 
or local organisation, self-governing, largely independent and 
free. Edward III. made a skilful compromise between the 
two conflicting ideas. Under the Tudors and early Stuarts 
the plan of centralised administration in, the hands of a 
powerful monarchy, skilfully advised by an expert council, 
asserted itself once more. The centralisers, like Strafford, 
unfortunate in their necessary allies, were checkmated by 
a reaction in which the Parliamentary party could command 
the sympathies of the most individualistic of the English 
population. After nearly a century of wary truce, Bolingbroke 
set forth once again the ideal of the Patriot King. But the 
system of intelligently philanthropic monarchy which laid the 
foundation of modern German government found in England 
a measure of silent opposition and resistance which thwarted 
its purpose and made its development impossible. After the 
great political change of 1832 which followed the economic 
readjustment of the Industrial Revolution, Edwin Chadwick 
threw the whole energy of his burly frame into the construc- 
tion of a scientific and powerful bureaucracy which, in behalf 
of the State, should extirpate poverty, purify our slums, and 
regulate competitive industry. But Toulmin Smith appealed 
successfully to the instinct of particularism, of local self- 
government, and of parochial independence. Chadwick had 
to go, and scientific bureaucracy had to fade into rather 
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ineffective officialism, doing by subsidies what Chadwick would 
have done by departmental control. 

Once more the ideal of scientific government has been set 
up by the minority of the Poor Law Commission, and it 
remains to be seen how far that ideal can be translated into 
practice against the resistance of its opponents. 

This record of long and equal conflict points towards the 
conclusion that the fundamental question which is at issue 
amongst us in England is the right relation in which the 
individual should stand towards the community into which he 
is born. We indeed have no monopoly of the conflict. It 
can be traced in France and in Germany; it is obvious in 
Holland and in Spain. On an immense scale, but on a stage 
too uncrowded as yet for imminent crisis, it is going forward 
in the United States of America. The same conflict has 
determined the political constitution of Switzerland. But in 
England the two parties to the struggle have for centuries 
been so nearly equal in power (I do not say in numbers but 
in power) that with us the outcome is a more nicely-balanced 
adjustment between opposing ideals. In France, individual- 
ism and particularism are so intense that the nation has 
protected itself by a form of administrative centralisation 
which it can hardly weaken even when it feels the dangerous 
constriction of its restraints. In Germany, the great emi- 
gration of Radical thinkers which took place after 1848 to 
this country and the United States, changed the balance of 
forces and opened the way for Bismarckian organisation and 
for the building up of a system of State administration which 
is one of the great achievements of this age. In Switzerland, 
the victory of cantonalism was so complete that the steps 
taken cautiously during the last twenty years in the direction 
of Federal centralisation have aroused little angry opposition. 
Cantonal sovereignty is so definitely acknowledged that the 
community is willing to accept the measures of centralisation 
which modern industry and communication have made in- 
evitable. It is in Holland and in England that the balance 
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between the two forces is so delicately poised that any measure 
threatening to disturb the balance is jealously scrutinised 
and feared. And in England, where the problem is on a 
larger scale, the political effects of two-mindedness have been 
accumulating through a longer period of time. 

Can we then, from our English experience, analyse more 
closely this underlying difference of social ideals? I am 
inclined to think that the ultimate conflict is psychological, a 
conflict of temperaments. Some (the cause may be in a 
remote degree racial, the result of diversity of breed, but on 
this point we can hardly risk conjecture)—some amongst us 
incline primarily to an individualist point of view, others 
primarily to a collectivist. That is to say, our instinct either 
draws us towards finding the most necessary stimulus in 
individual freedom or leads us to look for the support of an 
upholding social environment. Consciously or unconsciously 
we feel the prior need of independent initiative or of a 
regulated association. I say the prior need, for neither pure 
individualism nor strict regulation ever satisfied any human 
being. He whose first necessity is individual freedom needs 
others with whom he can live in social relationship; and he 
whose first need is the support of a social environment 
requires also his individual liberty. Hence the most indi- 
vidualist districts of England were the most collectivist in 
their borough organisation, and the most tribal districts of 
England the most jealous in preserving (under the hierarchy 
of their social organisation) a great measure of personal 
independence. ‘The individualist, by the road of political 
equality, arrives at strict government; the tribalist, through 
full recognition of social gradation, arrives at a singular degree 
of easy-going personal freedom. Each applies the counter- 
poise to the main tendency of his nature. Hence we find 
large agreement as to the value of personal liberty, but great 
difference of opinion as to what personal liberty really 
means; and large agreement as to the importance of social 
control, but great difference of opinion as to what form of 
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social control will be tolerable. The individualist, like the 
Puritan, is willing to go much further in the way of social 
regulation than the tribalist; the tribalist rejoices in a form 
of easy-going personal liberty which the individualist regards 
as disorderly and even shocking. 

The results of this equipoise of different ideals lie plain 
upon the surface of our national life. The administrative 
powers of the State have been kept within strict control. We 
have found safety in the two-party system—not that either 
party represents exclusively either temperament, but the 
contrivance of the two-party system has been welcomed as 
a check upon the dominance of either ideal We have 
practically nothing like the continental system of adminis- 
trative law. We have kept the common law supreme, with 
the convenient safety-valve of equity. The constitutional 
points upon which we are almost all at one are the 
maintenance of personal liberty, of the right of free speech, 
of liberty of the press, and of political discussion. The 
Established Church rests upon a basis of vague comprehension, 
and is hampered by the tradition of cautious compromise 
which Cecil Rhodes derided as a proof of its not knowing its 
own mind. In the sphere of education we have kept the 
action of the State within as narrow limits as we dared. We 
have kept it as low as we dared. Weare afraid of the military 
power lest it should be strong enough to turn the scale one 
way or the other in internal affairs. When we unify or 
strengthen a central department of State, we are careful to 
unify or to strengthen the corresponding local authority. Our 
empire over seas reflects the same duality which prevails at 
home. Part of it is self-governing to the point of virtual 
independence ; part of it regulated by government to a degree 
which is in piquant contrast to political democracy at home. 
The administrative skill and energy which in some countries 
has been chiefly concentrated upon organised government and 
upon social regulation runs with us in greater volume into 


trade, into philanthropic or missionary labours, into party 
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conflict, into games. We are two-minded about the relation 
between the individual and the State, and therefore, in matters 
of State organisation and State control of social welfare, we 
have, like Strafford, formed the habit of “giving up expecting 
of thorough.” 

Yet, through its two-mindedness, the English temper at its 
best is sensitive to the claims both of the individual and of 
the State. In a thinker like John Stuart Mill we feel this fine 
and just appreciation of the double aspect of the truth. In 
his discussion of Socialism and Individualism, Mill follows 
Pascal’s maxim and bravely holds together two opposite but 
necessary truths. And in so far as English opinion rises to 
this high level it serves the cause of progress by mediating 
between extremes and pointing towards a synthesis which 
admits what is true in both of them. 

M. E. SADLER. 


Tue Universiry oF MANCHESTER. 











THE ETHICAL DEMAND OF THE 
PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Proressor HENRY JONES, LL.D., F.B.A. 


In her Prelude to Middlemarch George Eliot draws from 
the life of St Theresa a pathetic little picture of “an 
ideal nature demanding an epic life.” It is that of a “little 
girl walking forth one morning hand-in-hand with her still 
smaller brother, to go and seek martyrdom in the country of 
the Moors. Out they toddled from rugged Avila, wide-eyed 
and helpless-looking as two fawns, but with human hearts 
already beating to a national idea, until domestic reality met 
them in the shape of uncles, and turned them back from their 
great resolve.” 

Hardly less pathetic in the eyes of experienced and dis- 
illusioned men is the picture which the Moral Idealist presents 
when he leaves the secluded region of his own thoughts, sup- 
posed to be always concerned with the immortal conditions of 
a nation’s welfare — ‘the truth which must prevail,” “the 
righteousness which is like the everlasting mountains ”—and 
enters into the troubled world of practical politics. He wants 
to help his fellows, and “ find his epos” in the reform of their 
political ways. He believes that men, at the heart, are good 
and care for high things, and that whatever may be mean or 
selfish in their ways is, like their ignorance, a mischance they 
have not truly willed and an illusion which may be dispelled. 
He trusts in persuasion, and, amidst the cries of prejudice and 
passion, raises the gentle voice of pure reason. He tells men 


what a noble thing the Political State is: how it is “drawn 
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together by friendship ” and built on the basis of a “ Common 
Good”; how it is the sustained volition of right things by 
many men that upholds it throughout the generations ; how 
its whole texture is moral, and its “End is assuredly Good 
life or the excellence of Souls.” The love of his fellows, to 
whom it has not been given to climb the Mount of Vision 
and look at things in a quiet light, kindles in his eyes; and 
his heart is made strong to help them by his sense of a great 
comradeship, for he knows that his message is one with that 
of the heroes of thought, from Socrates and Plato, the 
Buddha and the Christ, even down to his own day. 

But what does he effect? He clothes himself with a 
pathetic interest for a moment. Men more versed in affairs 
regard him with some gentleness, as they would a little boy 
who has set forth to go to the end of the world with a biscuit 
in his hand and sixpence in his pocket. Then they pass on 
their way. His message is not apt, nor in season: he has 
brought his ware into the wrong market. 

Politics, practical men would assure him, are un- 
fortunately an affair of parties, and the language, maxims, 
and methods of parties must be those of war. But in 
war men endeavour to influence one another otherwise than 
by argument. War appeals to force, and where force 
begins “ morality” ends. A la guerre tout est moral, said 
Napoleon; all is right that prevails. For men at war there 
is but one duty: it is to secure victory ; and in such circum- 
stances there is nothing wrong except that which endangers 
it. All other considerations are secondary. “Let us be sure 
that if we join issue we do so upon ground which is as favour- 
able as possible to ourselves. In this case I believe the ground 
would be unfavourable to this House, and I believe the juncture 
is one when, even if we were to win for the moment, our 
victory would be fruitless in the end.” This is not the 
language of a general addressing his council of officers, nor 
that of a corrupt politician dependent for favour on “the foul 
breath ” of the masses; but of one of the most upright of our 
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statesmen, the leader of that House which is the nation’s 
supreme safeguard against its own reckless impulses. 

Had he forgotten the public good in the excess of his zeal 
for “this House”? ‘That were a hasty and unjust conclusion. 
He had to seek that good by trampling upon his own con- 
victions, as one who, in order to secure the far-off fruits of 
peace, must employ the methods of war and burn the harvests 
of his country’s fields. His appeal was not to the beneficent 
administrative effects of the Trades Disputes Bill, nor to the 
good of the working man, but to the effects of rejecting the 
Bill upon the working man’s prejudices, and of that, in turn, upon 
the strength of his own party. ‘The statesman must consider the 
medium within which he works. ‘The scorn of consequence ” 
may be magnificent ; but it is neither war nor politics. 

In this region the Moral Idealist must turn down the 
lights, so that the outlines of right and wrong may be 
somewhat obscured and lose their hardness and fixity. The 
music of our politics must be mingled; and the harmony, if 
it comes at all, must issue from the clash of discords. It is 
a confused fugue whatever party is in power, blared upon the 
one recurrent theme of the “ Votes of the Masses.” 


“ One says his say with a difference— 
More of expounding, explaining ! 
All now is wrangle, abuse and vociference— 
Now there’s a truce, all’s subdued self-restraining. 
Five, though, stands out all the stiffer hence. 


Over our heads Truth and Nature— 

Still our life’s zig-zags and dodges, 
Ins and outs weaving a new legislature— 

God’s gold just shining its last where it lodges, 
Palled beneath Man’s usurpature.” 

All this, the practical politician admits, is very distressing 
to the Moral Idealist. But it is part of the tragedy of man’s 
life that right collides with right, and the minor good with 
the greater. And the links of the chain of necessity which 
binds the statesman to his doubtful methods cannot be snapped 
at any point. Let the Moralist try them, one by one. 
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1. The politician, aiming at the highest good of the people, 
must consider the people’s wishes ; for it is certain that no one 
can do them good against their will. ‘ Universal democracy,” 
says Carlyle, “ whatever we may think of it, has declared itself 
as an inevitable fact of the days in which we live; and he who 
has any chance to instruct, or lead, in his days, must begin by 
admitting that.” “It is on opinion only that government is 
founded,” says Hume, “and this maxim extends to the most 
despotic and most military governments, as well as to the most 
free and most popular.” To take the voice of the crew may 
be a perilous method of “ navigating in the Straits of Magellan 
or the undiscovered Sea of Time,” but what other method is 
there if the only propelling power is in their wills ? 

2. Nothing can be done for the State unless men join 
together to promote principles in which they are all agreed ; 
and out of this arises another condition which limits the 
legislator; for never yet in the world was a principle of 
betterment announced but that for many causes, good and 
bad, there were men to oppose it. Hence arise the “ parties ” ; 
and “the party is the most effective political entity in the 
modern State.” We may bewail the need of parties, and 
strive to persuade men to rise above them; but the result, 
if our advocacy is successful, is just to set up a New 
Party. Persuasion has no other purpose. And this “ New 
Party,” though sprung from contempt of parties and inspired 
by the love of liberty, will differ from the older parties only in 
that it will be in a constant state of dissolution, an ineffective 
liquid mass liable at any moment to any change. The practical 
efficiency of any power within the State demands its continuity. 

3. But a political party can be continuous only under one 
of two conditions, neither of which is desirable. The good 
it seeks to secure, the principles which have called it forth, 
must be general, and, if general, little applicable to a nation’s 
changing needs, and apt to divide men when they endeavour 
to apply them; or, on the other hand, the party must cohere 
together when the purposes that called it forth have become 
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obscure, if not obsolete. Thus the political party comes to 
stand men know not well for what. It becomes a name under 
which men rally, and a symbol for exciting emotions. It 
appeals to confused prejudices, and employs other methods 
than those of persuasion by means of argument. It selects 
its “ party colours,” and, if it can, invents and sets men singing 
a “party tune”; it insults men’s eyes with “posters” and 
men’s ears with “cries”; and it devotes itself by any method 
it can invent to a conspiracy of silence about its own defects 
and to keep its opponent on the rack of criticism. 

Such are the unwelcome necessities of the politician’s life. 

The use of physical force, it is true, is debarred, and of 
the cruder forms of coercion and corruption. But still the 
methods are the methods of war, and the weapons are the 
weapons of force. For the appeal is not to reason. The art 
of the politician seeking to influence his constituents is that 
of controlling impulse and exploiting the emotions. “ Reason 
has small effect upon numbers: a turn of imagination, often 
as violent and as sudden as a gust of wind, determines their 
conduct.” 

Thus, then, does the medium in which the politician works 
dye his hands. Here, it would seem, there is no place for the 
Moral Idealist. In vain does he raise his voice and sing his 
simple strain about “the ultimate end of the State,” and its 
‘‘ moral structure,” and “the excellence of souls.” He must 
abandon his callow belief in the uses of pure reason if he is to 
help his fellows. He must study “mob psychology,” and 
realise that “ human nature in politics” signifies much that is 
mean. He must, as Mr Wallas says, “ adopt those methods of 
exploiting the irrational elements of human nature which have 
hitherto been the trade secret of the elderly and disillusioned 
politicians.” 

We will grant, men will say, that the strains of his moral 
music are very sweet, and we will listen to them gladly in 
the Sabbath peace of the hours that are not the “hours of 
business.” The message he would convey we will admit to be 
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true. His conception of the State may be as valid as it is 
sublime. It zs the best thing we know, for, with all its defects, 
it is the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth. 
Its service may be almost, if not even quite, a religion, and as 
noble a religion as man can well put his faith in or live by. 
But all this is remote from politics, and out of touch with 
concrete facts. Does he doubt? Then let him test his faith 
by practising it. Which of the fears of the owners of land will 
it lay, when they see the many, as they believe, ruled by com- 
munistic creeds and bent on “robbery”? Let him try his 
piping on Lord Rosebery! What hope will it kindle in the 
heart of the workless worker, tossed on the disturbed ebbs and 
tides of the industrial markets of the world like drifting sea- 
weed? Or what entry can his doctrine win into the mind of 
the tired householder, who has spent his day amidst the 
blatant political posters, and seeks for truth in the evening 
“amidst the abusive headlines and personal paragraphs of his 
party newspaper, forming mental habits all unconsciously of 
mean suspicion or national arrogance.” 

Trusting altogether in his conception of the State as a 
moral institution, the appeal of the Ethical Idealist must be 
to the national conscience. But the “national conscience ” 
is heavy of hearing and hoary. It is like an old black, 
damp soil, deep with the withered and rotten leaves of many 
winters, soaked with many rains, and growing, side by side 
with the fairest flowers, the rankest weeds. It has been 
acquainted of old with every noblest truth, for “there are no 
discoveries in morals”; it has felt every emotion; it has tried 
every compromise; it has served both God and mammon, 
both long and faithfully ; and every experience is stale. ‘The 
Idealist, striving to raise politics to the level of his ethical 
aspirations, is set on a difficult adventure, and he is much 
more likely to be a witness of the martyrdom of his faith than 
to effect his purpose and “find an epos.” He will “run hope- 
lessly into House of Commons’ shape,” as Carlyle contemptu- 
ously said of Gladstone, and his “conscience will become 
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his accomplice instead of his guide.” ‘“ In these days, what of 
lordship or leadership is still to be done, the youth must do it, 
not the mature or aged man ; the mature man, hardened into 
sceptical egoism, knows no monition but that of his own 
frigid cautions, avarices, mean timidities, and can lead no- 
whither towards an object that even seems noble.” What 
despair lies in these words of the greatest moralist of the 
century which has just closed! 

But is this divorce of politics from morals, and of practical 
experience in the art of statesmanship from belief in the Best, 
inevitable? What is there except the difficulty of his task and 
the magnitude of the scale on which he works, to distinguish . 
the politician’s fate from that of other men? Are they not also 
set to bring out the features of a life that is fair by hewing it, 
stroke by stroke, from the rough and stubborn block of their 
animal-conditioned nature? Must the Idealist who gives him- 
self to the service of his country in the way of statesmanship 
lose either his labour or his belief in the best? If his education 
has been generous, and his heart is frank, he will not readily 
give up the faith of his innocent days. He has been taught 
to believe in the might of ideas; as he turns over the pages 
of man’s history they seem to him to have won their way, and 
to rule the world. On every hand there is evidence of their 
power; not more in the truths of science which as of them- 
selves break forth into inventions, than in the truths, and even 
the falsehoods, of philosophy and theology. Are ideas not 
stronger, after all, than the blind emotions to which the experi- 
enced and disillusioned bid him to appeal? He has learned 
that what advance the world has made, it has made in virtue 
of the good which works within it, and the good is always that 
which men will, and comes in no other way; so that it seems, 
if he looks well, as if the texture of things were moral. 
Even the Empire in which he lives his own small, brittle life 
seems to be the product of no other powers than those of 
“Manhood.” The geographical position of his little island 
home has had its value, and its climate, with all its faults, at 
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least fosters the strenuous life ; but it is not these things which 
have been the secret of his country’s strength. That strength 
has, it is true, exhibited itself in many forms, some of them 
turbulent and aggressive, and hardly to be called moral with- 
out a vast extension of the word; but still it has come from 
character. It is by no means weakness, or timidity, or the 
self-seeking pursuit of narrow ends which has built the Empire. 

And the Empire is very great! Comparing things human 
with things human, he must call it a noble fabric. He will scan 
the record of man’s life in vain to find its equal. Tried by any 
standard he pleases it will stand the test. It is not a small 
matter that it is wider in extent than any other built by man, 
and that it shelters beneath its flag the teeming races of every 
colour and clime. He may well set some value on the wealth 
of its material possessions, in which also it stands without its 
peer. But, above all, it has been the fortunate heir of spiritual 
traditions: the habit and sure bent of its spirit is towards 
justice, and it has deeply loved freedom and bought it at a 
high price. At home, the ermine of its judges has not been 
stained for centuries, and its legislators, with all their faults, 
are not corrupt. Nor has it grudged these gifts to its depen- 
dent peoples, nor spared its efforts to spread them throughout 
its dominions. If the paths of its conquest, like those of 
every other powerful people, have been soaked with blood, and 
if modern “‘ trade” has been as cruel as the ancient sword, still 
Britain has sheltered the victims of its enterprise where it 
could. It has been more considerate in its dealings with 
conquered races, more tolerant of their innocent customs, 
more patient of their crude ineptitudes than any other nation. 
Amidst many difficulties it has tried new experiments in 
its government of them. Its last dealing with South Africa 
is unique in generosity, as yet; and there is no other 
people in the world which of deliberate purpose has sought 
to foster the spirit and to teach the uses of political freedom 
to races which probably had never known them, while all the 
time it was aware that it was rendering its own rule obsolete. 
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Considering all these matters, is the Idealist not right in 
thinking that his country is worthy of his devotion, that much 
heroism has been built into its structure, and that the heroic 
even in the affairs of State is in the last resort something very 
like virtue? It may be well not to take it for granted that 
his faith is ill-founded, but to endeavour to judge between his 
trust in the State and in his fellows and the opinions of the 
experienced and disillusioned politician, the connoisseur in 
“the psychology of the crowd” and the expert in exploiting 
the emotions. It is possible that he has a right to retain his 
ideals, and to believe in his fellow-citizens so far as to deem 
them capable to some degree of responding to the best he 
knows. Nay, he may prove in virtue of his faith to be a more 
efficient agent in the affairs of the State than his critic. 
What goes by the name of “ disillusion” may be only obscured 
vision. And zt may be that the supreme ethical demand of the 
present political situation is to recover this faith. 

Recent events have not tended to foster it. We have just 
emerged out of a momentous political conflict of which we 
cannot be proud. We are face to face with a_ political 
situation which is as grave as it is complex and difficult. 
And the situation is mainly the product of distrust. Had we had 
our Milton, I believe we would have heard him in the crisis 
once more warn our political leaders: “‘ Lords and Commons 
of England! consider what Nation it is whereof ye are, and 
whereof ye are the Governors; a Nation not slow and dull, 
but of a quick, ingenious and piercing spirit ; acute to invent 
subtle and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can soar to.” Had our 
politicians trusted the people more, some methods of persuasion 
would not have been used and some issues would not have 
been raised; and the nation would have been led to the 
solemn task of choosing its rulers and of deciding between 
great issues in a different spirit. 

Will the readers permit one whose people are the common 
people, and who knows the common people best, to say how 
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he thinks they have been wronged by this distrust ; and will 
they also make such deductions as they may deem necessary 
for the bias towards the common people which is in his blood ? 

The people have been wronged in that owing to a low 
estimate of their intelligence they were invited to choose 
between the political parties upon issues which are not real, 
and which could not have borne sober reflection had sober 
reflection been possible. I shall cite a few examples. 

1. As to the relations between this country and Germany. 

Let it be granted, if the reader pleases, that our German 
neighbours are being slowly driven by the growth of their 
population and the expansion of their commerce to a trial 
of strength with us. Let it be granted also that, foreseeing 
the coming struggle, they are preparing for it in that slow, 
persevering, systematic, and thought-out way which is the 
secret of their power. Let it be granted further that, owing 
either to negligence, or to short-sighted motives of economy, 
or to the desire to ameliorate social evils, there was a 
moment when the Liberal Government at home stood in 
need of being stimulated by critical assaults to more vigorous 
measures of defence. It still does not follow that this was 
the subject upon which the deliverance of the people of 
England could be justly required in the General Election. 
The moment of danger, if it ever existed, was past. If I 
must credit the critics of the Government so far as to say that 
their fears were real, I must place similar trust in the solemn 
affirmations of the most responsible of our Ministers, who 
were in the best position to judge. The peril of invasion was 
surely not so imminent, nor the sluggishness or blindness of the 
Liberal Government so great, as to make it just to call upon 
the British people to deprive them of their power on the 
ground that they would not defend our shores. The neglect 
of an obligation which is so obvious, so rudimentary, and so 
fundamental could surely not be made a charge against either 
of the great parties in the State. In this matter there can 
at no time be any distinction between them. Neither party 
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can lack the intelligence to see a risk which cannot be real 
without being plain, nor be unwilling to spend the strength 
of the nation to the uttermost in order to avert it. The 
issue was false, and ought not to have been put before the 
electors. It would, in all probability, be unjust to maintain 
that the fears of the people were deliberately exploited for 
party ends. The distrust of the Liberal Government was 
real, and the dark suspicion; but it was groundless all the 
same—the product of minds confused and inflamed by 
political passion. 

2. Amongst the many reasons, false and true, which were 
brought forward in favour of changing our fiscal methods was 
that by doing so the loyalty of our Colonies and Dependencies 
could be deepened. A differential tariff, instituted by a 
country whose ports are open, was to bind them more closely 
to the mother country. Was such a remedy for such a disease 
ever proffered before? Are our Colonies not loyal? Is 
their loyalty less than our own? Have they done anything 
that could justify our implied distrust of them? And could 
so slender a cash-nexus raise them to a better state of mind? 
I can neither think so low of our Colonies, nor so high of such 
a bond. If the unity of the Empire depends upon filaments 
of this kind, its unity is already lost. 

But the British Empire has been built with no such slack 
mortar, else the very foxes running along its walls would bring 
them down. The powers which are dominant in it every- 
where, which rule in its councils and express themselves in its 
industries and commerce, are in the hands of men who have 
sprung from our own loins ; and, what is much more important, 
the texture of their minds is the same as ours. They are heirs 
of the same spiritual traditions. ‘Their character is compacted 
of the same elements; they are one with ourselves in social 
customs, in moral habitudes and in religious faith, in aspira- 
tions and in destiny. Against such binding forces no disruptive 
power can avail except the most gross aggression and injustice. 
In the distant Antipodes even the men whose parents and 
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grandparents were born there have no other name for the 
mother country except “Home.” And, if we are to judge 
them by their deeds, the name has not as yet lost its meaning. 
A spirit of distrust, the low level on which our thoughts have 
moved, has done them wrong. 

3. Not less has the same spirit of distrust distorted and 
complicated our relations to the Irish people. I grant readily 
that there has been much on which such a spirit could feed. 
Many foolish things have been said, and many wild claims 
have been set forth by our Irish neighbour: the Celt is 
endowed with the doubtful gift of tongues. «ut, whatever 
defects the Irish people may have, they cannot be charged 
with lack of imagination. Admitting a deep sense of national 
wrongs and a wild love of liberty, they are not, and I believe 
that they cannot any longer be, so lacking in foresight as to 
desire severance. They are not so stupid as to wish to stand 


a defenceless people, without ship or gun or pike or sword > 


of their own, naked amidst the armed powers of Europe; 
or to ally themselves with the Germans! ‘Troubles at 
home they have had and have made enough; and the fibres 
of their social fabric have from time to time been put under 
hard strain. They have suffered much, and they have com- 
plained more, for they are highly vocal. But if we blow away 
the froth of their words and observe the substance of their deeds, 
we shall find it difficult to justify the spirit of distrust with 
which we regard their aspirations. I should find it difficult to 
name any battlefield in the broad Empire on which Ireland has 
not left her sons, or any imperial enterprise in which her states- 
men have not shared. They have helped to build the Empire, 
and are themselves built into its structure. For the British 
Empire is not the English Empire: it is English, Scotch, 
Welsh, and Irish. Why should the Irish desire to cut them- 
selves away from that which is their own, even as it is ours? 
Suspicion, distrust, and passion have exaggerated the issues of 
“Home Rule” from the first. We have been the victims of 
words. The Irish people want that which they are getting 
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little by little—a larger power, within the Empire in whose 
welfare lies their own, of conducting their own domestic affairs. 
We have complicated the situation by our lack of sober- 
minded trust, and been the victims of political passion. 

4. But we have of late been as little generous in our thoughts 
regarding our own people at home. Proud confidence in the 
integrity of the British people, and in the sure if slow move- 
ment of its spirit towards wider ways of social justice, in virtue 
of which “the ship of State” has weathered so many storms, 
was not much in evidence during the electoral campaign. We 
did not witness our leaders endeavouring to brace the nation’s 
spirit to meet the new demands of times untried. Striving to 
find solutions for the social troubles and industrial dislocations 
which, after all, are but the results of our own development, we, 
the common people, were hardly led back by them to the basal 
element of our substantial welfare. They regarded us with 
other eyes than did Milton the England of his day. They saw 
not “a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong 
man after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks,” braving the 
new troubles in the old spirit. We heard rather “the whole 
noise of timorous and flocking birds, with those also that love 
the twilight, flutter about, amazed at what she means, and in 
their envious gabble would prognosticate a year of sects and 
schisms.” In the eyes of some modern prophets we are a nation 
bent upon robbing one another. Led by demagogues, we have 
entered upon a career of spoliation that will scare away the 
capital it does not destroy, annul the rights of property, and 
bring upon a people to whom greed is the first law the universal 
ruin which it deserves. For is not “Socialism” upon us? 
And what is Socialism except rapine ? 

Now, what justification is there for this charge? What 
has been done to justify this distrust and excite the alarm ? 
I find that we have provided pensions for the aged poor, 
and have resolved that, so far as in us lies, there shall not be 
hungry children in our schools. Is it true that the moral 
fibre of the people is so loose that this cannot be done without 
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destroying thrift, and loosening the bonds of the family, and 
bringing about national degeneracy? ‘That there are instances 
in which these results will follow I do not doubt. There are 
men and women who turn every gift and opportunity into 
means of further ill-doing, as every social worker well knows ; 
for the human will, if corrupt, converts all things into its own 
substance. But to believe that it will baffle future statesman- 
ship to deal with such persons, and, above all, to interpret in 
their light the lives of the great mass of the working men 
of this country, in whom I believe the spirit and habits of 
industry, of prudence, and of domestic affection are deep, is a 
wrong that they have not deserved at the hands of any 
politician. The increased concern and care for the poor are 
nothing more nor less than the expression of a deeper sense of 
social justice and of a more living social sympathy. It is these 
which have led statesmen to fumble as best they can at the 
intricate locks of a difficult social problem. 

I find, again, that a larger proportion of the burden of the 
support of the State has been placed upon the rich, and more 
especially upon those whose riches we call, justly or unjustly, 
“unearned.” How are we to interpret this departure? Is it 
to be taken as evidence for, or as evidence against, a keener 
sense of social equity? I cannot hesitate, for my part, not 
even if it were proved that the just proportions of taxation 
have not been accurately laid down. The statesman who 
could prove that the new enactments were “vindictive” in 
intention, or that they sprang from an impulse towards “ spolia- 
tion,” or that they violated public justice, would win a party 
victory in this England of ours against all odds. The spirit 
of the nation is just: indeed, both of the contending parties 
appealed to it. But this means that the “common people” 
are not given over to undisciplined greed; that they are not 
blind to the conditions of public welfare; that they are not 
“levellers,” nor “socialists” in the sense in which it should 
excite alarm and patriotic lamentation. ; 

The socialism that has excited the extreme fears and the 
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extreme hopes which have clustered around “the abolition of 
private property” is not coming. It has not begun to come in 
any form, insidious or another. The socialism which has been 
coming gradually, by steps most tentative, and which I believe 
will continue to come, is a thing of quite another complexion. 
It is true that in a great many ways it has displaced “ private 
enterprise” and assumed “the command of the means and 
instruments of production,” which is the definition given 
to socialism by extreme men on both sides. But if we 
endeavour to forget “‘names” and substitute the observation 
of actual facts for prophetic utterances regarding tendencies, 
we shall see, I believe, nothing worse nor better than an attempt 
to employ the organisation of the State and of the munici- 
palities so as to place at the disposal of their members more 
effective means for meeting their individual wants. These 
social means have been adopted little by little in the face 
of the most searching criticism; they are designed to satisfy 
needs that are common, and, on the whole, simple in kind; 
and they have supplanted “individual enterprise” only 
when the expectation of their greater efficiency has been 
tolerably plain. It is this socialism which, amongst its hundreds 
of undertakings, is carrying our letters, providing for our 
national defence, and distributing justice. It is educating our 
children—and that without destroying parental responsibility 
as yet; it is maintaining our highways and bridges and public 
parks, and keeping our streets lit and clean. In the process 
it is employing the labour and the intellect and the capital 
of the nation pretty much in the old way; and it is new only 
in that it distributes the responsibilities and the profits more 
widely. So far from destroying the rights of property, it is 
defending them by defining them a little more justly, which 
is their surest defence of all. On the whole, it is doing this 
successfully, in spite of the alleged laxity of its control. The 
debt it has contracted is enormous; but that debt consists of 
that which, were it a private company, would be called 


“shares”; and there is no clear sign of bankruptcy of any 
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kind, although it has blundered at times like all things human. 
I believe if the citizens of the great municipalities, or of the 
State itself, could be asked how many of the enterprises which 
they have taken up, after much hesitation and in the face of 
doleful vaticinations, they would commit once more to “ public 
companies,” we should receive an answer which would surprise, 
if not please, the critics of socialism. Does London repent of 
the change of its method of supplying itself with water? Or 
Glasgow of many of its civic enterprises? Taxation is growing 
apace, it is true, but so are the social services; and, so far as 
I am able to judge, I for one get better value for the things 
I purchase by rates and taxes from my city and my country 
than for aught else. 

This is the only “socialism” which the nation has so far 
adopted and approved: the socialism which is a synonym of 
rapine is mere wild talk to which the people should not have 
been asked to listen. 

5. I have not space to dwell on that other aspect of distrust 
of our country owing to which men have been prophesying 
industrial defeat and commercial ruin to the wealthiest nation 
in the world, and inviting it to enter upon fiscal methods which 
in other parts of the world have put an intolerable strain upon 
private morality and political rectitude. Besides, I have written 
of this already in the Hissert Journat, and I desire to pass 
from those wrongs to the people of England which have been 
committed mainly by one only of the political parties. For dis- 
guise it as we may, there is no denying that it zs one and the 
same political party which has sought to excite the nation with 
fear of invasion ; implied shallow loyalty on the part of our 
Colonies ; attributed mad dreams of isolation to our Irish neigh- 
bours; and prophesied “ the end of all things ”—the invasion 
of the privacies of life, the loosening of domestic ties, the cor- 
ruption of the spirit of independence, the destruction of thrift, 
the abolition of private property, the ruin of our industries and 
commerce, and the general decadence of the national character. 
I must plead for a more generous interpretation of the mind 
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and spirit of the British people from the other parties in the 
State as well, and also for the employment of less dubious 
means of teaching them the responsibilities of citizenship. 

If I were asked which of the political parties contains the 
largest proportion of able men, earnest in the pursuit of the 
ideal of a State whose justice to all men is as wide as its 
dominions, I should say, with little hesitation, that it is the 
Labour Party. The great legislative weight which, relatively 
to their numbers, the members of this party possess is the 
guerdon of their weight of character. Many, though I cannot 
say “all,” of the immediate ends which they have sought are 
right, and I would fain follow their lead. But I am deterred 
by an insuperable obstacle. ‘They are by aim and profession 
the representatives of the interests of one class of citizens. 
That the class which they represent is the largest, that its 
needs are greatest, and that its rights have been most of all 
postponed and neglected in the past and must be respected 
much more in the future, I admit most fully. But the very 
first principle of rectitude in statesmanship is that its legis- 
lators should stand for no lesser good than that of the State as 
a whole, whatever the particular evils may be which they seek 
to remedy. That the leaders of the Labour Party have been 
much better than their profession, I believe. ‘They have, with 
one or two deplorable exceptions, exhibited little of the class- 
bitterness to which it is easy for good men, placed as they are, 
to succumb. The welfare of the nation at large beats strong 
in their pulse, as in that of the working men whom they 
represent. Why, then, cannot they trust their own better 
instincts? Can they not obtain all the support which they 
now have, and more, by appealing to more generous ideals 
than those of any class? Their case is good, and truth is 
strong, and the patriotism of the working men of Britain has 
much gold mixed with its dross. 


“Thou hast great allies ; 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 
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They need not “policies and stratagems,” this doing of 
present evil for future good, which is debauching our political 
life. For it is evil to taint the very spirit of citizenship, by the 
deliberate pursuit of any interest less broad than that of the 
nation as a whole. This is what “The Trade” is doing; and 
its example is not one that the leaders of labour can follow. 

But the same radical flaw runs through the methods 
whereby all the political parties elicit the will of the citizens. 
We acknowledge that the will of the many must rule; that 
Democracy has come, is a stale commonplace. There is no 
“independent” House of Parliament, actual or possible. 
Those who dream of reconstructing the House of Lords so 
that in future it shall be strong not to express but to thwart 
the will of the people must lose their labour—if Democracy 
has come. But what pains is any party in the State taking 
in order to secure that the will of the people shall be an 
enlightened will? We admit that the issues between which 
the nation must choose are momentous; our passionate dis- 
cussions show that they are not clear; and we bring the 
issues before the people for decision, knowing that our legis- 
lature in both its branches must obey. But in what way do 
we bring them? Is it in a manner which is conducive to 
sobriety of judgment ? 

It is alleged by political theorists that a war in which 
the whole strength of a nation is tried to the uttermost is a 
means of national purification. It lifts men for a little while 
above the narrowing concerns of their little lives, calls forth 
“the mind’s unselfish will,” and “weans the heart from its 
emasculating food.” Is it the foolish dream of an unpractical 
mind to believe that the same results should follow whenever 
the people is called upon to determine what political ends it 
shall pursue, and into whose hands it shall entrust its destiny ? 

It is said that Democracy has failed, and that its adoption 
was a mistake. “It is manifest that upon countless important 
public issues there is no collective will, and nothing in the 
mind of the average man except blank indifference ; and that an 
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electional system simply places power in the hands of the 
most skilful electioneers.” But, before concluding that De- 
mocracy has failed, and that we must turn back to some form 
of a voluntary and “independent” aristocracy, and make our 
“philosophers kings,” we might ask if the Democracy has 
been fairly tried, and reconsider the methods which have been 
employed for ascertaining its will. We desire that its will 
should be an enlightened will; for upon that, we say, our 
destiny depends. We would elicit its best mind. But we 
endeavour to do so by means which are pitifully inadequate, 
and calculated to bring out not the best but the worst. 
During a few weeks before the election, the people are 
deluged with hasty orations, delivered by tired men with 
husky voices to crowded and passionate gatherings, or in the 
open air at the breakfast and dinner intervals; and the appeal 
is to passion and prejudice. Is there no alternative to this 
heartless manipulation of popular impulse; and must we con- 
demn the Democracy because such a method as this has failed ? 

Men will always be divided in opinion concerning affairs 
of State, for no social problem is simple, and there is no 
form of good which men can seek that is altogether good. 
Political differences will continue to furnish occasion for the 
heat and intemperance of passion, and the political region 
to be the arena of party strife. The strain of the strife will 
continue to be greatest during the periods of election. But 
is there any excuse for not securing that during the quiet 
interval there shall be one continuous attempt at educating 
the citizens of the State into sober judgment regarding its 
affairs? The member of Parliament is responsible to his 
constituency beyond the walls of Westminster. It is his 
duty not only to obey, but to lead. What other lordship 
or leadership is there to which the many can look? It is 
his “cue” to keep himself in evidence; but it is his “duty” 
to do so by other means than are now most frequently 
employed. He should stand before them as an example of 
enlightened devotion to the best ends of the State. Around 
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him, as around one whose impulses have been disciplined and 
whose thoughts are clear, the best minds of his constituents 
should constantly gather. He should be amongst them, as a 
labourer in his vineyard, diligently sowing the seed of political 
instruction in all that is true and generous. Seeking the best 
which is in the people, he would surely get it, for the soil is 
very rich. The masses of the British people prefer high 
things to low; and their response to what is best, as those 
who have most trusted in their rectitude and intelligence 
know, is ready. By methods which are blind, and ways which 
are obscure, the people succeeds in sifting out these men as 
its leaders whenever it can find them. It is quick to appre- 
ciate rectitude of purpose, purity of devotion to the ends 
of State, fairness towards opponents, truthfulness, and grave 
simplicity of speech. Milton found it a nation “pliant and 
prone to knowledge.” ‘ What wants there to such a towardly 
and pregnant soil, but wise and faithful labourers?” “I doubt 
not, if some great and worthy stranger should come among 
us, wise to discern the mould and temper of a people, and 
how to govern it, observing the high hopes and aims, the 
diligent alacrity of our extended thoughts and reasonings in 
the pursuance of truth and freedom, but that he would cry out 
as Pyrrhus did, admiring the Roman docility and courage, 
‘If such were my Epirots, I would not despair the greatest 
design that could be attempted to make a Church or Kingdom 
happy.’ ” 

Is this no longer true? Has England become “a fen of 
stagnant waters”? Or is it that our political methods are on the 
whole unworthy of the people upon whom they are employed ¢ 

HENRY JONES. 


GLascow. 











PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND CURRENT 
DOCTRINES OF MIND AND BODY.’ 


Tue Ricgut Hon. GERALD BALFOUR. 


THE subject proposed for consideration in this paper is the 
bearing of Psychical Research on the doctrines currently held 
by psychologists concerning the relations of mind and body. 

Of these there are three principal varieties, respectively 
known as Parallelism, Epiphenomenalism, and Interactionism 
—names of truly barbarous sound to which one must get 
accustomed as best one may. Let me briefly recall the chief 
characteristics of each. 

Parallelism starts, on the one hand, from the universally 
admitted disparity between conscious states and brain pro- 
cesses, and, on the other hand, from the observed corre- 
spondences between the series of mental events and the 
series of brain events. It proceeds to push both disparity 
and correspondence to their extreme limits. Between things 
so profoundly unlike as mind and brain it holds that inter- 
action is inconceivable : neither can influence the other. Yet, 
on the other hand, they are represented as being so closely 
related that to every change in the mental series a change 
in the physical series exactly corresponds. 

Now, this union of entire causal independence with com- 
plete point-to-point parallelism immediately sets up a problem. 
If the two sides were causally connected, it might be possible 

1 The substance of this paper was contained in an address given to the 


Students’ Union of the London School of Economics in November 1909. 
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to understand a close correspondence between them: if they 
are causally independent, reason will not be satisfied until some 
other principle of connection is found. Perfect correlation of 
two distinct series can hardly arise by accident or chance. 
One might as well ascribe to chance the parallelism of the 
lines on a railway. 

Various solutions of the problem have been sought ; but 
the view which seems to have found most favour is that which 
regards the two sides as aspects of one and the same meta- 
physical reality underlying both, but itself unknown and 
unknowable. 

In theory such a conception would seem to leave both 
sides on an equality—the succession in the physical series being 
determined by physical laws, and in the mental series by laws 
applicable to mental occurrences. But the difficulties attend- 
ing the working out of the conception on the mental side have 
been so formidable that parallelist thinkers have in general 
come to regard the physical side as the paramount one, which, 
though not related to the mental side as cause to effect, 
nevertheless conditions it and involves it in the mechanical 
necessity of its own nature. 

This materialistic tendency is still more marked in Epi- 
phenomenalism, a form of psycho-physical doctrine chiefly 
associated with the name of Huxley. Epiphenomenalism 
agrees with Parallelism in asserting that every mental event 
has its exact counterpart in a brain event. It further agrees 
with Parallelism in holding that consciousness is wholly 
without influence on the material processes in the brain, these 
being determined in accordance with purely physical laws. 
Both theories therefore regard the human animal as a con- 
scious automaton. But whereas Parallelism refuses to admit 
any causal relation between mind and body, Epiphenomenalism 
maintains the seemingly paradoxical view that there zs a causal 
relation, but that it is all on one side. Consciousness, according 
to this doctrine, can in nowise influence the molecular changes 
of the brain substance, but molecular changes of the brain 
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substance are the cause, and the sole immediate cause, of all 
our conscious states. Consciousness is, in fact, a mere epiphe- 
nomenon, or collateral product of brain action. In this way 
mind is emptied of all causal efficacy. It is expressly excluded 
from physical efficacy; and, as each term in the conscious 
series is held to have its sufficient cause in the corresponding 
brain series, one conscious state cannot even be the cause of 
the next. The mental series is a series only—a procession of 
shadows, and nothing more. On the other hand, the brain 
series exhibits causal efficacy in a double sense. Not only is 
it the cause, in the sense of being the producer or generator, 
of consciousness, but also each brain state is the causal 
antecedent of the brain state that follows it. 

Huxley was not a materialist, yet I think it would be no 
injustice to his theory of the relations of mind and body to 
call it psycho-physical materialism. How far it can be recon- 
ciled with his philosophical position generally is a question on 
which we need not enter. 

In strong contrast to Parallelism in all its forms, the 
interactionist view of the relations between mind and body 
starts from what it takes to be the very essence of conscious- 
ness—namely, the unity and activity everywhere implied in it. 
Consciousness, it is argued, cannot exist without a conscious 
subject, any more than motion can exist without something 
that is moved. However much the mental states of an in- 
dividual subject may change, they are always /us states; and, 
similarly, the coexistence of a multiplicity of sensations or 
ideas in one field of consciousness means simply that they are 
the sensations and ideas of a single indivisible self which holds 
them together and can compare and relate them with one 
another. Inner experience therefore entitles us to posit the 
existence of a something which is not the brain nor in any 
absolute sense the correlate of the brain, but a distinct entity 
constituting the very self of each of us, the bearer of our 
conscious states, and the principle of their unity. Moreover, 
this self is not only a principle of unity in consciousness but 
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a centre of conscious activity, a something that can produce 
and experience effects. Accordingly, the Interactionist holds 
that its relation with the brain is one of reciprocal influence. 
Like the Parallelist, he recognises both a disparity and a cor- 
relation between the mental and physical series; but from 
these premises he draws very different conclusions. Given 
consciousness with its unitary character, and given a brain, 
there is no impossibility in conceiving not only that a change 
in consciousness from state 4 to state B may regularly cor- 
respond with a change in the brain from state a to state 8, 
but also that these changes may be related to each other as 
cause to effect or as effect to cause. But no arrangement of 
unchanging particles in motion, no combination of cells or 
systems of nerve-paths, can be the counterpart of that unity 
of the subject which is found in all consciousness. An 
aggregate is an aggregate to the end of the chapter and 
cannot be the counterpart of an indivisible unity. 

Starting from so fundamental a discrepancy, it is idle, the 
Interactionist contends, to speak of the mental series and 
the physical series as parallel aspects of one and the same 
reality, or of the latter as creating the former. Nor is the 
difficulty in any way diminished by an attempt to represent 
consciousness itself as an aggregate of mental atoms—the 
mind-stuff or mind-dust of Clifford. This expedient merely 
transfers the problem of unity from the material side to the 
mental side; and it is just as impossible to conceive of a 
unitary consciousness as being compounded out of a multi- 
plicity of mental atoms as it is to understand how such a 
consciousness can have its counterpart in a multiplicity of 
material atoms. 

I have no intention of arguing the case for or against 
Parallelism, Epiphenomenalism, or Interactionism on general 
grounds. The question of the relation of mind and body is 
the meeting-point of so many lines of speculative inquiry— 
physical, physiological, biological, psychological, metaphysical 
and ethical—that the mere magnitude of such a task would 
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be sufficient deterrent even if I felt competent to undertake 
it. The aim I have set before myself is the much humbler 
one of inquiring whether any fresh light is thrown upon the 
question by the special investigations to which Psychical 
Research is directed. 

It would be useless, and indeed worse than useless, to 
ignore the extent to which prevalent scientific beliefs would 
be affected if certain of the conclusions to which Psychical 
Research, prima facie, tends, or is supposed to tend, were 
ultimately established as valid. ‘To illustrate this, let us go 
straight to the central question of all. Assume for the sake 
of argument that Psychical Research had already produced 
empirical proof that the individual mind may survive bodily 
death, carrying with it sufficient of its earthly memories to 
maintain continuity between its discarnate and its corporeal 
existence. How would such proof consist with the psycho- 
physical doctrines we have been considering ? 

As regards Parallelism—and the same is still more obviously 
true of Epiphenomenalism—the answer must be that it would 
not consist with them at all. Parallelism would, so far as 
we can see, have simply to be abandoned. At all events, it 
is difficult to imagine in what shape the theory could be 
reconstructed so as to meet the case. It is a fundamental 
principle of Parallelism that every mental event has a brain 
event exactly corresponding to it. But the survival of a 
conscious personality after corporeal dissolution involves ex 
hypothest a consciousness unaccompanied by a brain process. 
It is, of course, conceivable that the disembodied spirit, if there 
be such a thing, should carry its physical counterpart with it, 
the latter being of so tenuous and subtle a nature as to elude 
observation. I do not imagine, however, that many Parallel- 
ists will care to resort to such an interpretation of their 
doctrine. A physical counterpart of this kind is not what 
they mean when they speak of the brain and its processes. 
The observed correlation between particular mental events 
and particular modifications of the nervous system is the 
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foundation of all their theories and the strength of their 
whole case. Nobody doubts that in the living human being 
mind and body do, in fact, stand in close relations to each 
other. Universalise these relations: assume that because they 
are admittedly observed in many cases, therefore they also 
exist throughout the entire range of mental function ; assume 
further that every mental modification is not merely attended 
by some physical modification, but a physical modification 
that forms its complete and adequate counterpart—a word-for- 
word translation of it as it were into physical language ; make 
these two assumptions, and parallelism emerges almost ready 
made. But the foundation of the whole structure is provided 
by the facts which anatomical and physiological investigation 
disclose; these facts relate to the brain and the nervous 
system, and can only serve as support for a theory which 
makes the brain or nervous system the physical counterpart 
of consciousness. If the true physical counterpart of con- 
sciousness is not the brain or nervous system, but some 
hypothetical and impalpable material accompaniment of a 
disembodied spirit, the scientific basis of Parallelism is 
practically gone. 

Perhaps it may be said that while proof of the survival 
of a disembodied spirit would be fatal to Parallelism as a 
theory of the necessary conditions of consciousness in general, 
the doctrine might still be true for the embodied minds with 
which we are actually familiar. This is, of course, a much 
more modest claim; but a little reflection will show that even 
in this more limited form the doctrine would become untenable. 
For once admit that consciousness can exist independently of 
the organism, and the conclusion is irresistible that it has a 
distinct existence im the organism also: in other words, we 
have no longer a parallelist, but an interactionist theory of 
the relation of mind and body. 

T conclude, then, that if survival were established, Parallel- 
ism must be abandoned, and conversely, if Parallelism is true, 
survival is impossible. 
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But is survival consistent with Interactionism ? 

The answer to this question will depend on the manner 
in which Interactionism conceives the nature and function of 
the psychic entity. According to one view, the psychic entity 
is to be regarded as no more than a unitary principle of 
intellectual and volitional activity: it is the “I” or subject 
implied in every conscious state, but dependent for that of 
which it is conscious on the co-operation of bodily causes. 
Consciousness, however, cannot exist as unity or activity in 
the abstract. It involves content as well as form, and content, 
according to this view, it derives exclusively from the inter- 
action of mind with body. Sensations and ideas, including the 
ideas presented to us in memory, are essentially of psycho- 
physical origin, and the subject, so far as cognitive, is thus 
wholly dependent on the nervous system. Nay, retention of 
past experiences is not even psycho-physical: it is exclusively 
physical, consisting of nothing more than material modifica- 
tions or traces produced in and preserved by the nervous tissue 
of the brain. 

This doctrine of the nature and functions of the psychic 
being is as hard to reconcile with survival of a conscious per- 
sonality as are the doctrines of the Parallelist School. 

Any theory which derives all possible content of conscious- 
ness from the nervous system makes the co-operation of the 
nervous system the conditio sine qua non of there being any 
consciousness at all. For such a theory dissolution of the 
organism must mean cessation of consciousness. But with 
cessation of consciousness the subject of consciousness must 
either cease to exist, or it must exist in a state of unconscious- 
ness. The first of these alternatives is the denial of survival 
in any form; the second is the denial of the survival of a 
conscious personality. 

We might, indeed, relaxing somewhat of the full strictness 
of the doctrine outlined above, find a way out of this difficulty 
by assuming an environment for the disembodied mind capable 
of taking the place of the nervous system and forming the 
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contributory factor of a new content of consciousness. But 
even so a further difficulty remains behind. For survival of a 
conscious personality involves at least some continuity of 
memory linking the present with the past. As Leibnitz said 
long ago, if one were to become Emperor of China on condi- 
tion of entirely forgetting one’s past, this would mean the 
annihilation of oneself and the creation of an Emperor of 
China. If then it be true that the brain is the sole depository 
of the past experiences of the individual mind—and many 
pathological and physiological observations are cited in favour 
of this view—the inevitable conclusion would seem to be that 
the dissolution of the brain means the total and irretrievable 
breaking of that link with the past on which survival of the 
personality as such is absolutely dependent. 

The foregoing discussion has, I think, led to something 
more than merely negative results. It has brought out clearly 
what is the minimum of faculty, so to speak, which must be 
ascribed to the psychic being if it is to be regarded as capable 
of survival as a self-same conscious personality. I would 
formulate this minimum by saying that such a being must 
be able to re-act cognitively to an environment other than 
the brain or body with which it is associated, and cannot be 
wholly dependent on that brain or body for the memory of 
experiences belonging to the period of its corporeal existence. 
A psychic being with a nature of this kind answers more or 
less accurately to the popular idea of a soul—a word I have 
hitherto avoided using, because I wished to confine its employ- 
ment to this particular signification. So confining it, one may 
sum up by saying that Interactionism, if it is to be consistent 
with personal survival, must be a doctrine of the relations of 
soul and body. 

I need hardly remind you—indeed it follows from what 
I have already said—that soul, so understood, is a conception 
very much out of favour with modern scientific psychology. 
Physiological psychologists, in particular, have for the most 
part waged unremitting warfare against it. Even Professor 
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William James, to whose openness of mind Psychical 
Research owes a deep debt of gratitude, never comes within 
sight of the soul-hypothesis without immediately shying off. 
Now and again he casts a longing, lingering glance in that 
direction; but he always ends by passing carefully by on the 
other side. Anyone, therefore, who would play the part of 
Good Samaritan to a doctrine so battered and so unbefriended 
by experts must take heed to his footsteps and tread warily. 

At this point the reader will no doubt feel inclined to 
take me up and say, “ But, after all, has any empirical proof 
of survival ever been furnished by psychical researchers or by 
anyone else? You assumed for argument’s sake that it had 
been ; but this was assumption only. Are you really prepared 
to say that the evidence so far produced in favour of it carries 
conviction to your own mind ?” 

Frankly, I think the evidence falls considerably short of 
proof. ‘That is my personal opinion. There is abundance of 
evidence, the simplest and readiest explanation of which would 
be the hypothesis of spirit-return ; but no evidence, I think, 
of an absolutely crucial character—no evidence, that is, which 
excludes explanation by some other hypothesis. Consider, for 
instance, the phenomena of cross-correspondences which have 
received so much attention lately. A, B, and C are three 
automatic writers producing automatic script independently of 
each other in different parts of the country, perhaps even in 
different parts of the world. ‘The automatic script purports to 
be inspired by the same discarnate personality. References 
are made in all three scripts on the same day, or within narrow 
limits of date, to a particular topic. The full significance of 
these references is not understood until the scripts are com- 
pared, when it is found that one reference illustrates and 
complements the other. For example, one script gives the 
words “ Rosy is the East ”—a slightly altered quotation from 
Tennyson’s Maud. Another gives “ Light in the West.” A 
third, written almost simultaneously in Calcutta, describes a 
sky in which “ the afterglow made the East as beautiful and 
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as richly coloured as the West,” and proceeds with references 
intended to illustrate the union of opposites. When such 
correspondences occur frequently in the different scripts, it is 
impossible to ascribe them to chance, especially as one of the 
scripts will often itself give an indication that a parallel passage 
is to be looked for in the other scripts. The hypothesis of fraud 
and collusion has, I believe, been rejected by every competent 
student of the phenomena to which I am now alluding. It 
is, in my judgment, difficult to resist the conclusion that the 
correspondences are brought about by the intelligent and pur- 
posive action of some mind or other. The question is, What 
mind? Is it the discarnate personality which it claims to be ? 

At this point Psychical Research itself comes forward with 
the suggestion of an alternative answer. The intelligence at 
work may be that of some secondary self belonging in a sense 
to one of the automatists, yet acting independently and with- 
out the knowledge of the primary self—the means employed 
being that mysterious process of telepathy, as Myers called 
it, by which the content of one mind is imparted to another 
by some supersensory channel of communication. 

Subliminal activity and telepathic faculty are two subjects 
which Psychical Research has made peculiarly its own. The 
former has even begun to attract the serious attention of 
scientific psychologists, and telepathy, though still looked 
askance at by the orthodox, has, in my opinion, passed into 
the region of established fact. Both, however, are known 
and studied in relation to living human beings ; and you have 
only to suppose a secondary self endowed with a sufficiency 
of intelligence, will, independence of the primary self, tele- 
pathic faculty, and, it must be added, capacity for false 
personation, in order to turn the flank of much of the most 
striking evidence that may seem at first sight to tell in favour 
of the continued existence of the personality after bodily 
dissolution. A disembodied spirit might be the true explana- 
tion after all; but the possibility of the alternative explanation 
must make proof indefinitely more difficult. 
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What, however, are we to say of the alternative explana- 
tion itself? It will not do to summon to one’s aid subliminal 
activity and telepathic faculty in order to resist the hypothesis 
of survival, and then turn round and repudiate the allies one 
has brought into the field. Subliminal activity, accordingly, 
and telepathic faculty remain on our hands, even if survival 
be dismissed as unproved. Subliminal activity I cannot 
attempt to deal with on this occasion; the subject is too 
large and complex. But with respect to telepathy I proceed 
to ask the same question that I have already asked with respect 
to the assumed truth of survival—namely, What is its bearing 
on currently accepted doctrines concerning the relations of 
mind and body # 

Let me begin by expressing a mild surprise at the readiness 
with which these psychical phenomena—telepathy in particular 
—have received a home among the accepted beliefs of the 
ordinary educated public. ‘That one mind should be able to 
tap or influence the thought of another mind, without any 
apparent physical means of communication between them, is 
taken almost as a matter of course by many who would scout 
the idea of spirit-return as a gross superstition. I came across a 
striking instance of this only the other day in an article in the 
Hresert Journat for October. The writer is explaining how 
it came about that St Luke, the physician, in spite of his 
medical training, threw over the scientific teaching of his time, 
and became a believer in demoniac possession. ‘“ Even in our 
day,” he says, “there have been and are keen minds of severe 
scientific habit—Sidgwick, Crookes, James, Lodge—who have 
been convinced that telepathy and the automatism of the sub- 
conscious self do not explain all the phenomena of hyper- 
psychics. Evidence has suggested to them the likelihood of 
the influence of discarnate souls. Some are persuaded of this. 
We cannot wonder at a similar persuasion in Luke.” I quote 
this passage, not as accepting the accuracy of the statements 
which it contains, but because it affords so apt an illustration 


of the tendency I have just referred to. The writer is by no 
Vou. VIII.—No. 3. 36 
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means alone in straining at the notion of discarnate souls, 
while ready to swallow telepathy at a gulp; and he evidently 
has no suspicion of the profound and even revolutionary effect 
on the whole of psycho-physical doctrine which this new con- 
ception may possibly be destined to produce. 

Sir Oliver Lodge once spoke of telepathy as the firstfruits 
of the Society for Psychical Research. If the Society had 
done nothing else than establish this wonderful fact of com- 
munication between mind and mind without sensory inter- 
mediation of any description so far known to science, it would 
have justified its existence a hundred times over. Even now 
I doubt whether the far-reaching significance of this discovery 
has been at all generally or adequately realised. Suppose for 
a moment that those are right who regard telepathy as a purely 
physical phenomenon: even so, it is a phenomenon, unique, 
novel, unexampled in the physical world for strangeness and 
unintelligibility. If, on the other hand, its essence is direct 
action of mind on mind, then indeed it becomes of absolutely 
surpassing interest and importance. For it is not too much to 
say that no systematic psychology has as yet taken such a 
possibility into account. 

In considering the two alternative views just mentioned, 
let me inquire in the first place what must be, or is likely 
to be, the attitude towards the question taken up by Epi- 
phenomenalism, Parallelism, and Interactionism respectively 
in accordance with their several principles. I am, of course, 
assuming that the phenomenon is acknowledged to be genuine 
—as I myself firmly believe it to be—and that some explanation 
is imperatively called for other than fraud, credulity, or errors 
of observation. What account of it must the different theories 
give if they are to fit it into a consistent whole of doctrine ? 

Take Epiphenomenalism first. Here there can be no 
manner of doubt. Epiphenomenalism, as we have seen, 
empties mind of every shred and vestige of causal activity. 
If direct action by mind on mind be the true account of 
telepathy, and telepathy itself be true, then Epiphenomenalism 
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must be false. The only explanation of the phenomenon 
which this theory can possibly accept without surrendering 
its fundamental principle is a purely physical one. It must 
hold that material modifications in one brain have been the 
cause of corresponding modifications in another, and that these 
material changes, and these alone, have produced the correlated 
mental states. 

In the case of Parallelism the position is not quite so clear. 
While Parallelism denies any causal relation between the 
mental series and the brain series, it leaves open, in theory 
at least, the possibility of a causal relation of some kind 
between successive states in the mental series. It is true 
that the difficulties of working out this conception have in 
practice led to the brain series being treated throughout 
as the dominating and conditioning one. In proportion to 
the stress which it thus lays on the physical aspect of the 
underlying unity, Parallelism approaches in effect to Epiphe- 
nomenalism ; but this is not a necessary consequence of the 
original doctrine. While therefore, on the one hand, Parallel- 
ism is bound to assume, like Epiphenomenalism, that telepathy, 
if real, is fully explicable in purely physical terms as an action 
of brain upon brain transmitted through a physical medium, 
the question may fairly be raised whether it is bound to 
exclude a corresponding action of mind upon mind. From 
one point of view, Parallelist principles would seem positively 
to suggest such action. For while Parallelism holds that there 
is an absolute correspondence, indeed an ultimate identity, 
between the individual mind and the brain, the brain itself is 
conceived as standing in physical relation with the rest of the 
material universe. I need not enter here into the difficulties 
which naturally arise in attempting to determine whether the 
whole of the brain, or if not the whole what part of it, forms 
the exact correlate of the individual consciousness, or whether 
that correlate should not include some part of the organism 
outside of the brain. It is sufficient for my present purpose 
to note that the physical relation of the brain with all 
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material existence external to it suggests by analogy the 
psychical relation of the individual mind with all other 
centres of consciousness. It is true that Parallelists have 
never, so far as 1 am aware, drawn this conclusion. Pro- 
bably they would repudiate it. In that case telepathy becomes 
rather a hard nut for them to crack. But, on the other hand, 
to admit the action of mind on mind may land them in other 
difficulties. For this is obviously a very important extension 
of psycho-physical Parallelism, if we mean by that term the 
parallelism of mind and brain. The prospect it opens for us is 
rather the parallelism of mind in general with matter in general, 
and we come in sight of something that more resembles the 
monism of Spinoza than the monism which only has mind and 
brain in view. And it may well be asked whether the old 
bottles will stand the strain of this new wine; whether the 
conception of an exact parallelism between the individual 
mind and its concomitant brain is really legitimate in a 
universe so understood. The proper consideration of this point 
would, however, carry us straight over into metaphysics, which 
I have hitherto been careful to keep in the background as 
far as possible. For this reason I will dwell no further on 
difficulties connected with the psychical side of the question, 
but content myself with repeating that on the physical side, 
if telepathy be accepted, Parallelism, no less than Epipheno- 
menalism, must hold the transmitted action of brain upon 
brain to be its complete and adequate explanation. 

Now, turn to Interactionism. What account can Inter- 
actionism give of telepathy? A greater latitude of interpre- 
tation seems admissible here than in the case of the rival 
psycho-physical theories. The Interactionist regards mind 
and brain as dual entities, in ordinary experience always found 
together, yet distinct from and influencing each other. If 
telepathic communication takes place between two beings, A 
and B, each constituted on this dual principle, there is nothing 
in the bare principle itself to entitle us to say that the 
communication may not be effected in any one of three ways: 
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—it may result from the action of A’s brain on B’s brain ; 
from the action of A’s mind on B’s mind; or, lastly, from 
the action of A’s mind on B’s brain, or B’s mind on A’s brain. 
Now, if the first of these alternatives (the action of brain on 
brain) could be definitely excluded as an explanation, the 
acceptance of telepathy as proved fact would carry with 
it consequences of vital importance to the science of psy- 
chology. For Epiphenomenalism and Parallelism are both 
committed to this alternative: the former is committed to 
it absolutely ; the latter must at least hold it to be the true 
and complete account of telepathy on the physical side. 
Rejection of the alternative will accordingly involve rejection 
of both of these doctrines. Interactionism, on the other hand, 
would still have the two other alternatives to fall back upon. 
Thus the issue is no small one, but in every way momentous. 
We are asked to believe, first, that every mental event, 
however complex, has its exact counterpart in a particular 
arrangement or movement of material particles in the brain ; 
next, that in favourable circumstances the arrangement or 
movement of material particles in A’s brain can, through 
the operation of purely physical laws, without aid from the 
machinery of the special senses or from any device of per- 
ceptive symbolism, cause a more or less complete reproduction 
of itself to be formed in B’s brain, accompanied by a mental 
event corresponding to that which is being experienced by A. 
I shrink from expressing a confident opinion about what is 
possible and what is not possible through the operation of 
physical laws. Yet I must confess that, even with X-rays and 
telephones and wireless telegraphy to help the imagination, | 
find such a notion as this strange almost to the point of in- 
credibility. What sort of system of vibrations or of emitted 
particles can this be that, regardless of distance, acting across 
oceans and continents or through the body of the solid earth, 
can produce so detailed a repetition in one brain of the 
movements taking place in another as the case would seem 
to require? Above all, what adequate account can be given 
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on mechanical principles of the selective action of telepathy— 
as exhibited, for instance, in the many cases in which the 
telepathic effect seems to follow, as it were, the direction of 
the agent’s thought, and influence some particular person for 
whom it was intended, or to whom it conveys a message of 
special significance? Such difficulties as these certainly suggest 
that we are here in presence of a psychical rather than a 
physical phenomenon; and for me at least the psychical 
explanation remains decidedly the most probable one. 

No doubt the case would be different if an antecedent 
improbability of a high order could be shown to attach to 
the idea of a direct action of mind upon mind, and I freely 
admit that psychologists generally have taken it for granted 
that such action is inadmissible. But for the most part it will 
be found that the supposed impossibility resolves itself into 
incompatibility with preconceived ideas, or else is an inference 
from the absence of observed cases. The first of these con- 
siderations cannot weigh with those who do not share the 
preconceptions, and the absence of observed cases cannot count 
for much in the face of later observations leading to a contrary 
conclusion. 

For Interactionists, at all events, I should have thought 
there was no a priori improbability in the notion that the 
mind can directly interact with other existences besides the 
brain with which it is immediately associated. To interact 
even with the brain it must be distinct from the brain, not 
merely intellectually distinguishable from it by a process of 
abstraction. A real duality must be a duality of real exist- 
ences. Why, then, should we assume that the individual 
mind, though a real entity, capable of acting and being acted 
upon, should be shut off from direct relation with all other 
real existents belonging together with it to a common universe, 
save and except the brain alone? Is not this at bottom 
merely the old dogma of physical science that a thing can 
only act where it is, and that therefore action at a distance is 
impossible? The mind is quasi-materially conceived as im- 
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prisoned within the skull, and accordingly as incapable of 
producing or experiencing effects except through the brain 
substance with which it is in some mysterious way in contact. 
Even in physical science, however, I do not think we can safely 
say that a thing can only act where it is, without adding that 
in some sense it is wherever it is found acting. And the same 
may be still more significantly true of mind or spirit. 

Speaking for myself, so little does direct action of mind 
on mind present itself as impossible or even improbable, that 
telepathy merely comes to confirm what it seems to me might 
on general philosophic grounds have been independently 
anticipated. So far from regarding it as a rare phenomenon, 
I think it much more likely to be a universal one, nay, to be 
the very foundation of our having a common world at all. 
Indeed, I am tempted to go further still, and suggest that 
the human organism itself is the mansion of many centres of 
consciousness, all in actual or possible telepathic rapport with 
each other; that the so-called subliminal activity is the activity 
of subordinate centres; and that the supreme centre of all— 
the real self of each of us—is more directly dependent on 
this conscious environment that belongs to it by virtue of 
its connection with a living organism than on the material 
elements that constitute our physical brain. 

Such a hypothesis may strike the reader as merely fantastic 
and extravagant. And, though I believe a good case could 
be made for it on a review of the observed phenomena of 
subliminal activity to which I have been unable to do 
more than briefly allude here, it is perhaps imprudent to 
put it forward in this bare and unsupported form even as a 
suggestion. At all events, I will not insist upon it further, 
but, for what I have to say in conclusion, will return to that 
narrower conception of the scope of telepathy which limits it 
to supersensory communication between distinct individuals. 
Telepathy in this sense, I consider an established fact. Super- 
sensory communication does occur, explain it how you will. 
It is open to Interactionism to refer it to the direct action of 
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mind upon mind, and that is the interpretation to which I 
myself strongly incline as the true one. If true, does it cast 
back any light on the question of survival which formed the 
starting-point of our discussion ? 

Yes, I think it does. In the first place, it rids us of the shadow 
of a psycho-physical monism, which in its practical conclusions 
is little better than materialism. But it does more than this. 
We have already considered the minimum of faculty which 
must be ascribed to the psychic being if it is to be conceived 
capable of surviving as a personality and so deserve the name 
of soul. Such a being, we said, cannot be wholly dependent 
on the brain for the content of its consciousness, whether as 
knowing or as remembering: it must have some other environ- 
ment to which it can directly react, and some independent 
source of memory either in this other environment or in itself. 

It is just at this point that the bearing of telepathy on the 
question of survival comes in. For telepathy, understood as I 
understand it, is evidence that the conscious self can be, and 
actually is, in direct relation with that environment other than 
the brain, which we found it necessary to postulate as a con- 
dition of survival. This is not in itself sufficient to prove that 
brain is not indispensable to consciousness ; but it does, I think, 
greatly weaken the force of one of the main reasons for holding 
it to be so. For if a mind associated with a brain can be in 
direct relation with that which is not its brain, there is at least 
a prima facie ground for supposing that this relation may 
subsist after the brain has been resolved into its physical 
elements. Our conception of telepathy would on this 
hypothesis undergo an important expansion. We began by 
considering it only in connection with living human beings ; 
we should now have to see in it the universal form of inter- 
action between conscious selves, whether embodied or discarnate. 
We began by noticing how seriously the evidence in favour of 
survival was weakened by the counter hypothesis of telepathic 
faculty combined with subliminal agency ; we should have to 
end by recognising in the telepathic faculty itself a hint that 
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the alternative explanation may not, in fact, cover the whole 
ground, and that spirit-return is still a possibility to be 
reckoned with. 

Further than this I am not prepared to go at present, and I 
feel strongly that in this little-explored region we may have to 
be content, for a long time to come, with conclusions that are 
merely tentative and provisional. What is now wanted is not 
merely more facts, but more workers, and a more liberal 
appreciation by the scientific world of the importance of the 
facts already collected. The Society for Psychical Research 
has done splendid pioneer work during the twenty-five years of 
its existence, and its patient labours in the accumulation and 
sifting of evidence on which stable judgments may be hereafter 
based is worthy of all praise. But the pioneer stage has lasted 
long enough. It is high time that systematic occupation of 
the new territory should begin: and deep, in my opinion, will 
be the discredit to orthodox psychology should it continue 
much longer to neglect and even ignore a field of investigation 
promising so rich and varied a harvest. 


G. W. BALFOUR. 





CHRISTIANITY IN THE SOCIALIST 
STATE. 


Miss VIDA D. SCUDDER. 


1. Wuo can fail to speculate concerning the future of 
Christianity, under new social forms ? 

Through all change the religion of Christ has manifested 
constantly new phases of moral and spiritual power. Mar- 
vellous in versatility and ingenuity has been its course under 
untoward skies! For fifteen hundred years European society 
presented an aristocratic structure founded upon force. Despite 
its naturally democratic instincts, Christianity made the most 
of the moral opportunities offered by this régime. It placed 
its emphasis on obedience to authority, religious and secular, 
and by this means gave the young races the discipline essential 
to their progress. At the same time it called its chosen to 
a complete withdrawal from a world it could modify but not 
subdue, and held up through the great monastic orders an 
uncompromising standard of humility and _ non-resistance. 
Slowly the social situation changed: to the Ages of Violence 
succeeded the Age of Greed. Feudalism died: Capitalism 
entered upon the scene. During the period of transition 
the Renascence brought with it, correlative to the expanse 
of commerce, a new passion for liberty and intellectual light. 
Christianity discovers the necessity for these things on the 
religious side: Protestantism is born and intellectual courage 
and inward freedom become the gifts which Christianity 


gives the changing order: The last two centuries in which 
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industrialism has come to its own witness the gravest check 
yet experienced by the religious consciousness. We instinc- 
tively feel that modern commercial and competitive civilisation 
is even further removed than the Middle Ages from the will 
and spirit of Jesus: for the deliberate self-seeking which it 
has encouraged as its basal virtue is in more dangerous 
antagonism to His teachings than that naif acceptance of 
the rule of the strongest that shaped medizval society. He 
rebuked violence always less severely than greed. Yet, during 
the control of this industrial system—a control from which we 
hope that we may soon escape—we see the Christian temper, 
while temporarily powerless to overcome the evils and ex- 
periencing in consequence an ebb-tide of spiritual passion, at 
least utilising modern social misery and terror to engender 
a resolute sympathy, a social devotion to service, that are 
both good in themselves and must rank high among the forces 
of emancipation. In such various ways has the religion of 
Christ penetrated the heart and mind, wresting from the 
false and the imperfect in every stage of development, 
ever fresh means of education and discipline, while with 
constant firmness it has pointed to the ideal city where the 


’ will of its Lord shall be more perfectly manifest. If we 


may judge from the past, there is no reason to fear lest 
Christianity fail in power to adapt itself to a new order, or 
to furnish what correctives and stimuli such an order may 
be able to receive. 

The situation toward which we are apparently on the way 
is extremely interesting. Force and greed die hard, nor does 
any one expect that they will ever be eliminated from human 
nature. But the civilisations definitely founded on them do 
seem to be passing away. Armaments still absorb the wealth 
of nations ; yet, in the large, military organisation has yielded 
to industrial, and warfare, in the West, is reduced more and 
more, like the orthodox hell, to a logical necessity in the 
background. Commerce continues its Moloch-like career ; yet 
mere economy in production begins to demand the elimination 
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of the human and material waste that it now entails. The 
basis of these papers is the assumption that a new society, 
industrial rather than militant, co-operative rather than com- 
petitive, is coming to the birth. Christian ethics will have an 
opportunity to operate for the first time in this society, in 
harmony with the general forces of social progress. Can we 
expect that the religion which has shown so great vitality 
while existing on sufferance, is likely to disappear when its 
ethics have permeated the social structure ¢ 

It is hardly thinkable. And yet people are not lacking to 
claim that the very triumph of Christian principles means that 
the work of Christianity is done. For these principles will 
in the days to come, they claim, no longer need the support 
of definite creeds. Christianity is fading out of conscious life 
even as it comes ethically to its own. 

There are grave reasons for supporting this position. The 
socialist movement, which seems to hold the lead in our 
onward progress, was non-Christian in origin, is anti-Christian 
in animus. Influences quite outside of Christianity, more- 
over, are exerting an increasing influence among us. Add one 
more to these sufficiently pregnant facts. Religious authority, 
in the old sense, is a vanished illusion. Under its fostering 
care, as administered by the Church Catholic, medizval Europe 
was nurtured. It has fought hard to hold its own: it has 
ceased to exist. ‘I went by, and lo! it was gone, and the 
place thereof shall know it no more.” 

2. These are plausible and powerful considerations. But 
the future holds its secrets well. One certitude is forced on 
us: the assurance that it is unlikely that Christianity will 
retain so nominally exclusive a sway as it has hitherto done 
in Western Europe. Already this exclusiveness is breaking, 
and new faiths, some more or less loosely allied to it, others 
defiantly separating themselves from its terminology, begin 
to arise. It is highly probable that the day of its conventional 
social control is passing and will soon be forgotten. The time 
will come when the Christian faith will have to fight for right 
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of way among crowding antagonists as vigorously as in the 
times of Athanasius and Augustine. 

And in thoughts like these all genuine Christians must 
rejoice. Without the call to high adventure, the faith has 
never flourished. A wise leader has pointed out that Christi- 
anity is to-day suffering from diffusion at the cost of intensity. 
The believer draws a deep breath of relief in forecasting a 
society in which it will have lost all artificial prestige, and 
must meet its rivals face to face on fair terms, contending 
with them in an open field. What prospect could so release 
us from those modern languors which debilitate our souls ? 

We may already discern two chief attitudes, which may 
or may not crystallise into systems, but which will surely draw 
to themselves a large proportion of religious feeling in the 
social democracy. ‘The first, and perhaps the dominant, will 
be a new hedonism, strengthened probably by the revelations 
of science and informed by the mystical pantheism for 
which democratic forms of society have a special affinity. 
A Whitman-like religion it will be, instinct with undis- 
criminating reverence for all manifestations of life, crying 
with William Blake, “Everything that lives is holy,” and 
assigning to natural impulses a controlling réle. Immanential 
ideas will entirely have superseded transcendental. Somewhat 
checked, perhaps, by the social principles that will demand 
protection for the physical well-being of the race, this attitude 
will, on the whole, tend to obliterate the older moral categories 
in favour of a religion emotional, tolerant, more or less fatal- 
istic, in which the sympathies will be strongly developed and 
the disciplines ignored. Much of the defiant feeling generated 
in the schools of revolt flows already into this channel. One 
foresees new throngs of devout adherents in a state where the 
fiercer passions will be held more in leash than now, and a 
generally diffused well-being will tend to reproduce in human 
society, to a superficial view, the non-moral harmonies of 
Nature. The faith may well be organised, and assume vary- 
ing forms—some crass and crude, others exquisitely allurmg. 
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Various sects will probably appear, some repudiating with 
distaste all form and ceremony, while others develop a 
sumptuous ritual rich in symbolic rites. 

This new hedonism will be the natural outcome of the 
scheme of things, exhaling without effort from the social order. 
By its side there may well arise, in reaction, more ascetic 
schools, repudiating the life of the flesh as wholly evil. In- 
spired by ancient Eastern tradition, and reinforced, perhaps, 
by psychical science, these schools will take advantage of 
the ever-persistent craving to work out the perfection of 
the soul through the disciplines of mortification. They 
will summon men swiftly to disencumber themselves of all 
earthly preoccupations that their pilgrimage to eternity may 
be more sure. Like the first, they may have their ritual and 
hierarchy, and we can imagine the contrast in type of the 
priests of the two orders. The Utopians, so Sir Thomas More 
tells us, had two kinds of priests. The one set were cheerful 
married folk, enjoying life in its fulness and calling others to 
share their joys. The second were ascetic and celibate. “The 
Utopians,” remarks sage Sir Thomas, “esteem the first kind 
the wiser, but they count the others as more holy.” 

These moods, not yet crystallised, are of course even now 
prevalent, both within and without the Christian Church. 
That they have valuable elements no one would deny. That 
they are, when taken in exclusive emphasis, unchristian, 
though for different reasons, is equally clear. Against all 
such theories Christianity is even now half consciously 
struggling. On what grounds must she base her future 
appeal against these rivals of hers ? 

To answer, we must turn away from the elements common 
‘to Christianity and other religions. The Christian who finds 
his own religion supremely life-giving will hold that all which 
gives life in any faith is found in his own creed, free from over- 
emphasis. But apart from this inclusiveness, he must find in 
the Christian formula some permanent and unique norm or 
germ of power. 
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8. Every thinker naturally makes his own attempt to 
analyse and define this essence of Christianity. Loisy, 
Harnack, Tolstoi, has each his formula. Matthew Arnold, 
the keen precursor of these schools, perhaps did as well as any 
when he declared the essence of Christianity to consist in the 
method and secret of Jesus: the method of inwardness, the 
secret of self-renunciation. Yet with all respect to that lucid 
and honest thinker, how unsatisfactory any such formule 
appear! Inwardness, self-renouncement—has Christianity pro- 
claimed these more loudly than any other religion has done ? 
More modern definitions on the same lines fare no _ better. 
Are we not driven to feel that the distinctive strength of a 
religion is not found in noble ethical suggestions such as these, 
sure to be held in common with other faiths? Must we not 
rather find that distinctive strength in the help the religion 
affords our whole thinking and feeling being to relate itself to 
the eternal? So the great saints have thought; they ought 
to know better than we. Looking at the matter, not ab- 
stractly, but in the light of Christian history, what gifts have 
been judged most precious? What have men defended with 
most ardent passion, illustrated in their characters and lives ? 

The greatest gift of Christianity to the world is doubtless 
the Image of Jesus—that personality which, “lifted up on the 
Cross, lifted up into glory,” draws all men to Himself. This 
is not the place to discuss the historic support for that Image, 
nor the process made constantly clearer by modern scholarship, 
through which It came to represent to the faithful all they 
could know of God, and became, as It still remains, central to 
the obedience and the adoration of the Christian world. But 
looking into the life of the Christian ages, we should not be 
far wrong if we noted twofold conceptions guarding and pre- 
serving that gift. On the side of the daring effort to reveal 
something of the nature of ultimate reality, that startling, 
misused, profoundly original hypothesis, the doctrine of the 
Trinity: on the safer side of man’s direct experience of the 
Divine working through the human, the doctrines of the 
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Incarnation and the Atonement. These ideas of course have 
their parallels in other religions, but they have at least proved 
central to devotion and been esteemed essential by Christian 
life as well as thought, throughout the ages before the modern 
eclipse of faith. Narrow applications and interpretations of 
these ancient doctrines are exhausted; yet even to-day, in 
spite of liberalising tendencies, they hold a sway surprisingly 
wide. As we recognise the power they have shown, as history 
went on, to meet new needs, it will surely be pertinent to 
dwell on their probable future. If these are to be swept 
away, it is hard to assert that religion would be, in any 
specific sense, Christian, however it might retain that common 
fund of persistent ethical ideals which Christianity shares with 
all other life-giving religions. 

4. Is the doctrine of the Trinity, for instance, the mere 
expression of pseudo-metaphysical speculation that is now 
only an historic curiosity? Or is it conceivable that this 
symbol of the inexpressible will appear less arbitrary, more 
satisfying to man thinking religiously, as time unfolds? 
Theological terms are notoriously kittle cattle—hard to drive 
and sadly likely to mislead their herdsman. Yet perhaps it is 
not fantastic to believe that in the future, “that social thought 
of God,” as Phillips Brooks used to say, “which we call the 
doctrine of the Trinity,” may be more clearly interpreted, nay, 
demanded, by the constitution of society and the modes of 
human life than ever before. Why should not its message 
come with new force to a generation nurtured in every nerve 
and fibre of its mental being by the social democracy? Cer- 
tainly the conception of the Divine implied in it is more richly 
and closely related to human life than that of a barren and 
aristocratic monotheism. Here is William James restlessly 
insisting that pluralistic or polytheistic beliefs would afford 
a better intellectual attack than monotheism on the ultimate 
realities. Why should not what he means find satisfaction 
in that Christian thought of the Final Mystery in which not 
only diverse aspects of One Being, but also centres of 
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consciousness diversely related to the universe even while 
inter-dependent, are dimly discerned? Tritheism has become 
absurd; but can the older monotheism content a generation 
possessed by the growing sense of multiplicity in unity, both 
in regard to the study of Nature and to human experience? 
The development of the social consciousness, which will be 
the chief psychical result of the new society, will inevitably 
react upon the idea of God. Do we not begin to perceive a 
possible trend of such reaction? Probably we cannot imagine 
how far the new social intuition may lead us toward the 
destruction of separateness, even while individuality is main- 
tained, so that men will divine each the mind and the heart 
of the other, feeling, acting in unison while forfeiting in no 
degree the miracle of individual life. May not the trini- 
tarian formula be a natural outcome in devout minds of 
such experience ? 

But let us turn from these inexpressible hints to simpler 
thoughts. By the doctrine of the Trinity, Christian thought 
was struggling to express its superb perception that love was 
eternal. It belonged in its origin, not to the contingent, the 
transitory, but to the essence of Infinite Being. Save for 
the clumsy phrases concerning a division of persons in the 
Godhead, how could this great truth have been expressed ? 
Pressing behind the visible and temporal universe, in the 
depths of the Uncreated, thought divined Love present from 
the beginning. Faith in a Son, “ begotten before all worlds,” 
through a relation conceived as the archetype to the most 
sacred human experience, in a Spirit ever “ proceeding from 
the Father and the Son,” and in that eternal procession 
excluding from Deity the least possibility of limitation or 
self-absorption, represented the final triumph of religious 
thought. It lifted over a world ravaged by hate and selfish- 
ness its desperate, glorious assertion that the abiding reality 
was found, not in isolation, but in fellowship; not in self- 
seeking, but in a giving of self to the uttermost; not in 


personality shut in upon itself, but in an equal interchange 
Vor. VITI.—No. 3. 37 
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of love attaining that highest unity which only differentiation 
can produce. Such, doubtless, was the impulse underlying 
the trinitarian formula. It is an impulse likely, in the future, 
as we have seen, to be strengthened; that it will cling to 
the old formula we cannot assert, yet we may say that the 
full meaning of that formula should be revealed as never 
before as the meaning of human fellowship grows more intense 
and our power deepens to realise the vast complex of centres 
of experience which are yet mystically and absolutely one. 

5. These are high matters. Thought gropes and stumbles 
less in turning to other ideas, closely interwoven with the effort 
to express the farthest reaches of the Divine Nature, yet more 
directly and tenderly within the range of human experience. 
Faith in Incarnation and Atonement has been through Chris- 
tian history central to the devotion of the faithful. Holding 
men with a power inconceivable had the life of Jesus not 
been lived, the extent of the need to which they minister 
is evidenced by their presence in other religions. Nowhere 
else, however, have they passed from theory into the very heart 
of life and become effectively operative. 

Now “incarnational” ideas would find logical place and 
development in the socialist commonwealth as they have 
never done before. These social institutions would afford 
the natural soil in which they and the kindred doctrine of 
a Holy Spirit, indwelling in nature, and more especially in 
consecrated humanity, could flourish; the doctrines in their 
turn would give exactly the needed sanction to democratic 
and yet more to socialistic theory. It would seem that these 
doctrines must have had a severe struggle to commend or 
maintain themselves during the Middle Ages and earlier, when 
the natural order was regarded by the spiritually minded as 
an asset of the powers of evil. And indeed, from the days 
when early gnosticisms, shrinking affrighted and disgusted 
from the idea of a real Incarnation, forced Catholic thought 
to the great affirmations of the Athanasian Creed, we can 
plainly watch the struggle. It was a struggle never abandoned. 
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The Christian who is also a socialist can say with at least 
strong show of truth that, despite superficial appearances to 
the contrary, it has really been the belief in the Incarnation, 
working in the depths,’ misunderstood by its most ardent 
adherents, that has led the Western nations on to their present 
strong and clear demand for the rehabilitation of the natural 
order. Much confusion obtains at this point, and people from 
both camps will cry out against us. Yet surely the Christian 
who reproaches the socialist with materialism because he 
wants to begin the process of social redemption with the 
establishment of right physical conditions is disloyal. Belief 
that the spirit must and can be revealed only through the 
instrument of flesh, is natural to one who has knelt at 
Bethlehem. In the doctrine of the Incarnation is the warrant 
to all thinking Christian men for the socialist hope, so scouted 
by many followers of a false idealism, that the effective pro- 
tection of bodily health and material decencies will emancipate 
the higher life of mind and spirit. And we may surely picture 
to ourselves this doctrine, so closely associated with the most 
effective Teacher of the ethics that must underlie the very 
foundations of the socialist state, commending itself more 
completely in that state than ever before. 

And further: in the faith in the Incarnation and the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit—apprehended as they have 
always been within Western Christendom, but with increasing 
clearness — may lie the corrective for those exclusively 
immanential ideas which already threaten to become current. 
For these doctrines present the point of union for trans- 
cendental and immanential thought. To the Christian that 
power which expresses God through man is no mere product 
of an evolving Nature; it must descend from above. That 
Spirit who is the Lord and Giver of life is not only the soul 

“That wields the world with never-wearied love, 

Sustains it from below and quickens it above,” 
as the all but inspired verse implies; it flows in upon us 
from a region beyond the universe we know or surmise. 
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These ideas will doubtless be modified and enriched as thought 
goes on and experience deepens. But if, on large lines, they 
can hold their own, they will counteract the risk always 
involved in purely Pantheistic schemes; first, of weakening 
the moral sense; and second, of blurring the vision of an 
absolute perfection beyond the changing order, and thus, in 
the long run, destroying the possibility of progress and pro- 
ducing, as in the East, a civilisation that does not move 
onward, but returns upon itself from age to age. 

6. Among all ideas potent in historic Christianity, that of 
the Atonement is to-day the most unpopular. Ugly travesties 
and crude forms, long abandoned of all thinking people, are 
still attacked as if they were living faiths, with a repugnance 
which measures the wholesome horror they have inspired. 
Yet apparently, there is something in the idea which will not 
be ignored. Still, though all thought of propitiating an angry 
god or buying off a malignant devil has faded, the faith in 
redemption as essential, as accomplished, works secretly at 
the heart of all which lives in the old religion. Types of 
Christianity that evade it grow pallid, formal, and cold. Still 
the Cross crowns the pinnacles of our churches, rises from 
countless altars, is hidden in the hearts of the faithful. Still 
the Eucharistic Feast shows forth the Lord’s death till He 
come and summon His disciples to “fill up that which is 
behind of the sufferings of Christ.” The ideal of sacrifice, 
deeply implanted in all great religions, has been transfigured 
by Christianity with strange new glory. Should it perish, 
whatever name the religion of the future may bear, this will 
not be the Christianity known to Europe for nigh two 
thousand years. 

But it is against this very ideal that the psychical forces 
of the socialist state are sure to rally with most antagonistic 
vigour; here we may say, in all reverence, the crux of the 
coming struggle will be found. For what the doctrine of 
the Atonement implies is the repudiation of all easy-going 
hedonism. A growing revolt against sacrificial ideas has 
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been coincident with the rise of democracy. In the co- 
operative commonwealth a yet more pervading reverence for 
life in its fulness, a deepening confidence in human nature, 
will involve a loathing of mutilation in any form which may 
well seem incompatible with the teaching of the Cross. The 
religion of Christ, if this teaching be indeed its centre, may 
look forward to the fiercest struggle that it has ever yet 
known. Other leading doctrinal conceptions—those of the 
Trinity and of the Incarnation—may, as we have seen, find 
response from the deeper instincts born of the New Order. 
Faith in this final mystery, which completes the ministry of 
Christianity to the soul and its power as an educating force, 
will run athwart the surface impulses of civilisation and must 
be maintained, if at all, in contradiction to its apparent laws. 

Yet, unless the teaching of the Cross can endure, our 
labour, from the Christian point of view, will have been all 
in vain. First, because in no soft civilisation can the soul 
attain its growth; then, because opportunity for martyrdom 
is essential to fulness of life. 

Christianity will not, indeed, be alone in recognising the 
need for expiation and atonement. Those ascetic types of 
religion which, as we have seen, are likely to come flooding in 
from the East, offering correctives to the general case, will 
summon their votaries to strange self-mortifications. But 
these religions will form a current opposed, not only to the 
superficial dangers, but also to the creative and healthful 
forces by which the new society will be nourished. For they 
are all alike founded on ingrained distrust and repudiation of 
the world of sense. Now the value of pure asceticism is over. 
The distinctive mark and crowning honour of Christianity is 
the clearness with which it combines perception of the necessity 
for sacrifice with full faith in the sanctity of the natural order 
when once redeemed by love. If a religion of sacrifice is to 
hold its ground at all, we should surely wish it to prevail in 
the Christian form rather than in forms that run counter to 
the best instincts and gains of democracy. 
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Love holds the key to the situation. Why is it true that 
martyrdom is life at its height? Not because suffering is in 
itself good—we may hope that this ugly fallacy will never be 
believed again—but because only through suffering can love, 
which is the end of all personal and social striving, be manifest 
and perfected. Not all suffering is sacrifice. But we should 
not be far wrong if we said that only suffering which is sacrifice 
can ennoble. It should then be the aim of social advance to 
reduce as much as possible all pain that is not sacrificial—but 
only in order that sacrificial pain may shine forth as the 
crowning glory to which character can attain. Unless the 
future offer opportunity for such glory we must account it 
a failure. A community in which, to quote one socialist 
school, “the good of the individual and the good of the 
whole can never be at odds,” might be the meanest ever 
known, for love might know no heroisms there. The 
summons to that Way of the Cross which is the Way of Life 
must sound through all the amenities and melodies of the 
gentle civilisation of our dreams; otherwise our boasted com- 
monwealth of life will be a commonwealth of death, and a 
race’ “with ghastly smooth life, dead at heart, tame in earth’s 
paddock for her prize,” will cruelly mock the martyrdoms 
through which its freedom has been won. 

The true test of a religion of sacrifice is to come. During 
those early Christian centuries, so racked by violence, men 
clung desperately to the Cross as the only refuge from a world 
of pain. The sign of a redeeming agony, erected at the centre 
of the market-place, rising from sweet country ways, taught 
everywhere its silent lesson and led men on to ardours of 
mortification and devotion in which egotistic fears and false 
theories of life often mingled with nobler things. Those days, 
with their special incentives and confusions, will never return. 
When their stern props are removed, when life on the surface 
shall have become pacific, productive, easily fraternal, will it 
become selfish and enervating too ? 

1 Browning : Easter Day. 
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No; for the goal of perfection is infinitely far, and advance 
will show new reaches of the way. It will have taken close on 
two thousand years—perhaps quite two thousand—to achieve 
the social acceptance of the ethical ideals of Christianity. 
This victory will be no signal for pause. From the beginning 
a sterner teaching was implicit in the words of the Founder of 
the Faith; but it was revealed only to those who had received 
the elementary laws of the Kingdom. Not to the crowds of 
the Mount of Beatitudes, but to a straggling group of foot- 
sore apostles, was the command issued to take up the Cross 
and follow Him; and only in the upper chambers, probably 
after the traitor had withdrawn, was the full force of the 
command, with its implications of life given for the Beloved, 
made wholly plain. So, in the long unfolding through history 
of the teaching given in symbol and miniature during the 
earthly life of Jesus, the time may come for a harder struggle 
just where victory seems reached, “and where we look for 
crowns to fall, we find the tug’s to come—that’s all.” The 
true idea of disinterested sacrifice can only come to its own 
when cruder theories of self-centred asceticism have been out- 
grown, and when the external conditions of life shall no longer 
force misery and endurance on the majority of a passive 
humanity. Scouted on the surface, the Law of the Cross 
must be the inner strength of a society that would realise 
brotherhood. Vicarious atonement! It has been the most 
scorned of all Christian doctrines; it is viewed to-day with 
cold incredulity. Yet it is entirely and superbly democratic, 
and the slow education of the race is bringing us to the point 
where it must come to its own, re-discovered, re-asserted, the 
culminating expression of the deepest intuitions fostered by 
the New Order. Through Christian history the doctrine has 
been a germ of growth, training the selfish peoples to a dim 
and confused perception that no man liveth or dieth to himself, 
and that there are no depths, spiritual or physical, at which 
he is powerless to help his brother. To-day, democracy and 
psychical science are combining to show us the unbelievably 
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intimate unity of the life of the whole race—a unity so close 
that our own spiritual state undoubtedly sends its vibrations 
through the whole unseen universe, making at every moment 
for the salvation or destruction of the whole. And so they 
show us the actuality and meaning of the ancient doctrines. 

Beyond what beckoning ways the Cross may rise is not 
for us to see. Many opportunities for sacrifice will obviously 
be unchanged. Industrial relations do not constitute the 
whole of life; the region of personal ties, for instance, will 
be unaffected, so far as chances for self-abnegation go, by 
changes in the social order. We cannot doubt, moreover, 
that the new society will offer new occasions. In repudiation 
of easily accessible opulence for the sake of a higher good ; 
in subordination, always a harder task than rejection; it may 
be in lonely adventure into far realms of psychical experience 
from which the pioneer may bring back messages of hope for 
all, the law may be fulfilled. 

But chiefly we must trust the very fact of social advance 
to engender an ever-new anguish that will call for an ever- 
new redemption. We cannot, even casually, contemplate 
sacrifice without encountering an obstinate phenomenon—the 
consciousness of sin. Sin! ‘The modern world evades the 
word. President Eliot has no place for it in his new religion. 
A clergyman, writing in this Journal, avows with a candour 
that claims respect, that it is to him repellent and meaning- 
less. Yet conviction of sin is the first condition of growth. 
The thought of sacrifice implies not only a giving but a 
receiving, and the race that produces saviours must also need 
to be saved. The holiest men have always experienced the 
most bitter penitence ; nor can we imagine it otherwise with 
the nobler community of our dreams. A humanity that, 
through the joint pressure of economic and moral forces, has 
at last achieved social forms that express the alphabet of 
Christian ethics, must be increasingly sensitive to its moral 
failures if its success is to mean progress. One shrinks from 
imagining a society devoid of the life-giving sting of remorse. 
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There will always be some to feel this sting. We cannot 
here sound, but we may at least recognise, the power of 
Christianity to meet their need. We saw it competent to 
correct the moral superficiality that may be all too prevalent, 
by holding up its inexorable ideal of absolute holiness; we 
see it now competent to heal the wound of these souls of 
deeper insight ; for in that very ideal, which is the Judge, it 
beholds, by miracle of grace, the Redeemer. The Supreme 
Sacrifice to which its eyes are turned has, as it claims, not 
risen from the natural order, but been manifest from above. 
So it is that the religion of the Cross has proved competent 
throughout history to quicken at once that sense of failure 
and that confident hope of renewal, from the union of which 
comes power to go on. 


“O Love of God! O sin of man! 
In this dread hour your strength is tried, 
And victory remains with love !” 


It seems unlikely that in any living civilisation these lines 
should lose their force. That vision of perfection which 
Christian teachers hold aloft will always be needed. But the 
shadow of a Cross must always fall along a path where the 
vision of perfection sheds its light. 

So thorny is this path of life that the only strength which 
has enabled man to tread in it is the belief that God has 
trodden it first. If the doctrine of the Trinity means that 
love was at the beginning, so Calvary means to the Christian 
heart that love is at the end also. A Deity who did not stoop 
to the last agony would be a God surpassed by man “in 
the one way of love”—man, so eager to die for his beloved— 
and so, no God at all. The Cross is necessary to the full con- 
ception of Godhead. So awfully compelling is the vision of 
the Way of Sorrows with one despised and rejected moving 
along it to Calvary, that the most rebellious eyes must see it 
wherever they turn. In Ibsen’s Emperor and Galilean, Julian 
the Apostate fights a life-long, losing battle against the Galilean, 
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in the name of the fair glories of the Pagan world. On the 
night before his last conflict, he recounts a dream :— 

““Where is He now? Has He been at work elsewhere, 
since that happened at Golgotha ? 

“1 dreamed of Him lately. I dreamed that I ordained that 
the memory of the Galilean should be rooted out on earth. 
Then I soared aloft into infinite space till my feet rested on 
another world. 

** But behold—there came a procession by me, on the strange 
earth where I stood. And in the midst of the slow-moving 
array was the Galilean, alive, and bearing a cross on His Back. 
Then I called to Him and said: ‘ Whither away, Galilean ?’ 
But He turned His Head toward me, smiled, nodded slowly, 
and said: ‘ To the Place of the Skull.’ 

“Where is He now? What if that at Golgotha, near 
Jerusalem, was but a wayside matter, a thing done as it were 
in passing, in a leisure hour? What if He goes on and on, 
and suffers, and dies, and conquers, again and again, from 
world to world ?” 

From world to world, also from age to age. The great 
doctrine of the Atonement, like all the other Christian 
doctrines, is viewed more and more sub specie cternitatis. 
Under the growing perception of the divine fulfilled in the 
human, we come to know that redemption is achieved, not 
by a God working apart from His creation and performing 
isolated miracles, but by the union in sacrificial passion of 
all who would spend themselves for the world’s need, 
following the Captain of their salvation. That such sacrifice 
is eternally necessary has always been clear to the Christian 
vision. That it will be less generally acknowledged in the 
coming age is highly probable. That it will ever die from 
the hearts of the faithful is not to be conceived. And in 
their very fidelity to this stern doctrine, repugnant to a 
civilisation superficially smooth, in which the cruder incentives 
to faith are lacking, may be the ultimate test of loyalty. 
Opportunities for new martyrdoms will rise from the very con- 
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ditions of the society we seek to evoke. For Calvary is ever 
near to the metropolis. We labour to “build Jerusalem in 
England’s green and pleasant land,” and hope to succeed in 
part. But though we obtain a better image than our fathers 
of that “Civitas Dei” for which their eyes have longed, we 
may rest in no complacency. Beside our New Jerusalem, as 
beside the Old, will rise the Hill of Golgotha. So it will be 
till we attain that Jerusalem which is above and free, the 
mother of us all: through all imaginable social transformations, 
Christ, in the person of His followers, will still be despised and 
rejected of men. 

7. We may look forward, then, to a society in which Chris- 
tianity will still be a living force. Many rivals may dispute 
the ground with it. Its scope and the number of its adherents 
may be smaller; the life-giving principle at its heart may 
have to encounter insidious and sharp opposition from many 
directions. Yet, so far as we can see, it alone will have the 
power to furnish the secret strength, without which the very 
civilisation that discards it could never survive. As of old, 
so for ever, its dying may be the life of the world. 

If, in conclusion, we question what forms of historic 
Christianity seem best fitted to survive these deep changes 
and to commend themselves in the new society, the answer, 
if surprising, is clear. Catholicism and socialism are to-day 
violently opposed. Yet it has happened before now in history 
that dearest foes in seeming have been dearest friends in 
truth. Catholicism, as the more social form of Christianity, is 
much more likely than Protestantism to adapt itself to the 
socialist state; for it will be more analogous to the instincts 
and methods which this state will foster. Catholicism sub- 
ordinates yet deepens the individual life; Protestantism exalts 
it without probing. The discipline of the secular state will 
find its religious counterpart in the Catholic system: citizens 
trained on the lines of the Commonwealth should make ex- 
cellent sons of the Church. Again, in its frank acceptance of 
evolutionary principles the social democracy may find a cor- 
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relative in Catholicism. It may seem humorous to speak of 
that Church which, of all powers in the modern world, clings 
most resolutely to the past, as a progressive force. Yet nothing 
can grow that is not rooted ; where are the roots of Protestant- 
ism, considered, not as an individual attitude, but as a social 
religion? We may not forget that the great names which 
flashed the evolutionary idea on the nineteenth century were 
not two, but three—the principle which Darwin enunciated 
in natural science and Karl Marx in economics, was proclaimed 
in the central sphere of religion, and at an earlier date, by 
John Henry Newman. There are deeper points of contact 
still. For certain minds of no superficial order the sacramental 
system will afford the very interpretation of life for which a 
perfected democracy must yearn. If, finally, Matthew Arnold 
be right in saying that Catholicism has a firmer hold than Pro- 
testantism on the secret of Jesus—on that necessity for sacrifice 
which we have seen to be central to Christian thought—then, 
in a civilisation where the religion of Christ can alone rightly 
supply this need, Catholicism should prevail. We can indeed 
plainly foresee various forms of nominal Christianity, more or 
less closely affiliated to humanitarian or pantheistic schemes, 
which will disregard the intellectual travail of the Catholic 
ages, while yet they award to Christ a leading place in the 
pantheon of the world’s heroes. But the more austere Church, 
which, singing for ever its “O Salutaris Hostia!” steadfastly 
elevates the Host in benediction above a sinful world, is likely 
to draw to itself, with few exceptions, those for whom Christi- 
anity is not a relative theory, but a revelation of absolute 
though unfolding truth. True, this Church herself must 
undergo sweeping and searching modifications before she can 
fulfil such a function. But do we not already, to-day, see her 
in the agony of inward transformation? If the nobler forces 
in which she so abounds can only conquer, it is not difficult to 
picture the august Church Catholic pursuing a life-giving and 
sacrificial way within that co-operative society which will 
bless Christianity at once with a fuller chance to expand 
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and with more powerful foes to fight than ever it has 
known before. 

Thus, all the more on account of the probable prevalence 
of other religions, Christian doctrine no less than Christian 
ethics may find freer play and win deeper understanding in 
the coming days. But a truce to speculation! Out of its 
mazes we need to hold to one clue only: the assurance that 
the race of the future, released from the languor and material 
bondage that weigh our spirits down, may care for Truth with 
a new intensity, and know more anguish than we in the search 
for her, more joy in the possession. In the new society as in 
the old, religious passion will rise out of the very substance 
of life itself. During this time of transition it is our high 
privilege to keep the flame from which the new altars shall be 
kindled, alit from the old and eternal source. For only if the 
flame can burn more brightly on the altar of the Spirit will it 
be worth while for human labour to have built the altar better 
and to have adorned it more beautifully. 


VIDA D. SCUDDER. 
Wetestey Coutece, U.S.A. 

















CONCERNING IMPRISONMENT. 
By ONE WHO HAS SUFFERED IT. 


(THe Editor has taken all the means open to him, by personal 
interview and otherwise, to ascertain the bona fides of the 
writer of this article. It will be understood that in such 
conditions formal guarantees are not easily obtainable ; never- 
theless, the Editor is personally satisfied. The name of the 
writer is withheld for obvious reasons; but the reader is 
entitled to know the following: (1) The offence for which the 
writer was imprisoned was the misappropriation of money at 
a time of financial embarrassment. (2) His sentence of six 
years, which, by good conduct, he reduced to four and a half, 
was served in an Australian prison. Previous to his trial in 
Australia, he spent three months in prison in England. (3) 
He does not deny the offence with which he was charged, 
having pleaded guilty at his trial. (4) He has never before 
published any account of his experiences, nor any writing on 
the subject of imprisonment. (5) The article is paid for by 
the Hisspert JourNAL, but the writer expressed himself willing 
to receive no remuneration whatsoever. (6) Since the termina- 
tion of his sentence some years have elapsed, and he is now 
well advanced in life.-—Having satisfied himself as to the bona 
fide} of his contributor, the Editor offers this article to readers 
of the Hispert JourNAL as helping to throw some light on 
one of the fundamental problems of society. ] 


From the very nature of the case none but those who are or 
have been prisoners know what imprisonment really is. The 
greatest possible ignorance of the subject and collateral callous- 


ness among the general public are thus perfectly natural 
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conditions. How can any be qualified to convey information 
concerning a world of the dead but those who are or have 


~been its citizens? As a guarantee to readers that the present 


handling of the matter rests for its foundations, not on 
hypothesis but ‘on this essential, first-hand knowledge, it 
is proper to state here that the writer has been so fittingly 
qualified. 

Thus dreadfully instructed he affirms that, did men and 
women realise what imprisonment actually means and is, they 
would immediately free all prisoners by main force, put the 
personnel at undepraving work, and make any continuance 
of the horrible thing impossible. 

Let us follow the successive principal stages of imprison- 
ment, as these involve a prisoner under the British flag. 
There are insignificant local differences in sundry details, but 
the hard, central routine is invariable. In the first place, 
whether innocent or guilty, whether kept waiting for trial a 
few days or a few months, a prisoner is treated as guilty 
except with regard to shaving, labour, and dress. He is not 
allowed knife or fork, and must tear the coarse food provided 
with teeth and fingers. Arrest to a man who has never 
been placed under duress is shockingly demoralising. This 
demoralisation is increased by his surroundings to such an 
extent that possibilities of defence are weakened, neglected, 
and often enough abandoned. The associates forced upon 
him are for the most part persons who have been previously 
convicted. Their habits and conversation are in consequence 
disgusting and pernicious. The bedding is frequently so foul 
that a fetid, greasy scum remains on his body after contact. 
In some places, except when out for exercise or chapel, he 
will be locked up in a cell where the light is so dull as to be 
insufficient for reading, but given the use of an open gas flare 
for two hours at night. In other places he is allowed to form 
one of the occupants of a yard during the best part of the day, 
being locked up only at meal times. But at end of the 
afternoon he is secured in a cell, there to remain until morning 
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in darkness. He is not permitted to earn money, and is 
harassed by other irritating and unnecessary restrictions. He 
is compelled to a servile attitude towards his jailers, and is 
ordered to remove his hat whenever higher functionaries 
appear. He must endure outrageous browbeating from his 
jailers on the most petty or even fancied grounds. Handcuffs 
are clapped on him if for any reason he is taken outside 
the area of detention. He becomes unfit to encounter the 
judicial apparatus, and unable properly to detail circum- 
stances important because resolvable into evidence in his 
favour. 

After having foolishly pleaded guilty and received sentence, 
some of us single-time malefactors asked a fellow-sinner who 
had been there twice before: “ What is it really that we are 
going to?” “Hell!” he replied. The hopeless misery of his 
eyes begets a fresh shudder whenever that scene lives again 
in memory. 

The circle of abasement considerably enlarged, a prisoner 
sentenced to penal servitude is handcuffed to another and 
conveyed to the designated labour prison. He at once partici- 
pates in the compulsory indecencies which ever subsequently 
surround him. In the presence of guards, officials, and his 
companion law-breakers, he must strip naked, leaving his own 
clothes at one side of a room, and then walk across to where 
the convicts’ costume awaits him opposite. The enforced 
garb varies somewhat with the locality. But hideousness and 
discomfort are perennial attributes—irrespective of, perhaps, 
124 inches of brands. 

If through any obvious physical malformation or disability 
labour is impossible, the result, under the “ mark ” system, is a 
lengthening of the time a prisoner would else have to serve. 
Immediate subsequent treatment depends upon sentence, and 
also again on the particular district. If he must “do” six 
months’ “ model,” the meaning is that the first six months of 
his sentence will be passed in unbroken solitary confinement, 
i.e. during this period he works in his cell on a light-labour 
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ration, seeing none of his fellow-prisoners. Otherwise, he is 
sent out on the works, or placed at whatever labour is in vogue 
at that special jail. Whether working in the open air or under 
a roof, he is made one of a gang. Each gang is controlled 
by a warder or guard—who is the prisoners’ task-master, as 
irresponsible a despot as a~Kaiser—er Tzar—the proximate 
executioner. Whatever the compulsory labour, it will be 
grinding, degrading, unsuitable, weakening, stupefying. The 
cell is really a kennel. There, when he is not working, the 
prisoner must abide: to freeze in winter, to swelter in summer. 
As a rule, a middle-sized man standing in the centre and 
extending his arms laterally can touch each wall with the 
knuckles of his closed hand. He can step from end to end in 
two or three paces. The height would measure a foot or so 
more than the length. A triangular slab of wood or stone 
across one corner serves as a table. The floor is flag or cement, 
the walls and ceiling a glare of whitewash, the window a cross- 
barred iron grating. There is a movable stool, a wash-basin, 
a slate, a bucket, a tin pannikin, a small sweeping-brush, and 
a floor-cloth. Two coarse blankets or horse-cloths, a rug, 
and a pillow accompany a canvas hammock which straps to 
opposing metal staples. The cell with its paraphernalia would 
be a dear bargain at £10. The hammock is a miserable 
apology for a bed. In cold weather its occupant gets chilled 
from beneath. By no ingenuity can the scanty bedclothes 
be arranged to yield adequate protection. He may be com- 
pelled, like many others, to shiver through the night unable 
even to doze. He obtains no moment of sufficing rest from 
the time of entry until the time of discharge. One of many 
evident reasons for this consists in the fact that it is impossible 
to lie straight in a hammock. The imposed curvature fre- 
quently prevents sleep and causes excruciating pain in the 
vertebral column. 

There are slight seasonal variations, but practically a 
prisoner must be ready in the morning to begin work so 


soon as daylight allows. He rises and washes and dresses 
Voz. VIII.—No. 3. 38 
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in the dark. Then he musters with the gang, answers to his 
name at roll-call, and is marched to the quarries. In summer 
there is an interval for breakfast. In winter breakfast is taken 
before work begins. There is an interval for a meal about 
mid-day. As the bulk of prisoners are thus employed, he is 
probably set to fill a wheelbarrow with stone or earth; then 
to trundle and empty it, repeating the operation ad infinitum ; 
or to load trucks with stone or road metal; or to break stone. 
He must labour continuously, hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week, year after year, throughout the whole 
working time. [fhe stir from the allotted precinct, or make 
any movement suggesting escape, he can be legally shot dead. 
Through handling stone the skin of the inner side of his 
fingers and thumb is scraped off, leaving the bare flesh raw and 
bloody. Not seldom his fingers burst under pressure of the 
load on the wheelbarrow handles. After a while they are 
pressed square. His hands are bruised and gashed; his toes 
get smashed. He contracts hemorrhoids, varicose veins, and 
anal prolapses from being incessantly on his feet. Too often 
he becomes horribly ruptured. Out of a gang of twenty- 
six men, six unfortunates were counted who had all been 
grievously ruptured in prison. Sometimes eyes are lost 
through the impact of sharp splinters of stone. This is a 
constant peril to every prisoner who quarries or breaks stone 
or comes near those who do. All descriptions of other 
accidents resulting in death, broken limbs, and, occasionally, 
paralysis, must be helplessly encountered. There is no respite ; 
not a minute’s rest. If he fails to come up to time with his 
wheelbarrow, or to break the prescribed quantum of stone, or 
is physically unable to work at such a rate as may be imposed 
by his taskmaster, browbeating ensues, with a near prospect of 
solitary confinement on bread and water, and a resultant loss 
of “marks.” Horses are “spelled” when out of breath; not 
so those human beings who have given their fellows occasion 
to use them as beasts of burthen. They must drag on to the 
“smoke oh” interval, if one is given, grateful if spared an 
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actual breakdown. ‘The prisoner can hardly crawl back to his 
kennel. There he may sit on the stool, with his feet on the 
flags, forbidden to unroll his hammock until bedtime. Is it 
not written “there is no rest for the wicked”? ‘True, he may 
solace himself with his victuals. But these, as a rule, are 
found nauseous, and often uneatable. Until by habitude his 
system is accommodatively depraved, the food will make him 
sick, and give him sudden attacks of violent diarrhcea. 

He crawls back at night a beaten animal, in a worse plight, 
relatively. than any animal under the heavens. He must at 
once divest himself of boots, outer shirt, trousers, and hat, 
and put these with the sweeping-brush outside the cell door. 
Then the door is locked upon him. Where no slippers are 
provided, he must walk on the flags in his socks, or, if he 
have no socks, with naked feet. This latter necessity induces 
a contraction of the muscles of the leg. He is fortunate if he 
has flannels. In many prisons flannels are disallowed those 
who are not wearing them when consigned to jail. He 
stretches the hammock, spreads the rugs, champs his dry 
bread, and endeavours to drink the stewed tea. If there is 
gas, he can read for a couple of hours. If there is not, he 
must content himself as he may with the thought that, prob- 
ably, he has gone to bed earlier than his babies. Here, then, 
arrives the grand occasion on which prison administrators 
delight to dwell—the “reforming” influence of thirteen or 
fourteen hours of darkness! Oh, the torture of those fearful 
nights wherein the hellish beleaguering of insanity must be 
strenuously repelled! By the time the prisoner feels himself 
falling asleep, he must quit the hammock and resume his place 
on the daylight rack. 

Most of his prison associates use language whose filth is 
unimaginable. He is compelled, for instance, to hear dis- 
cussions by experts on unnamable practices. There is no 
escape. He may see a friend in the presence of a jailer, and 
may write and may receive a letter on prison-branded paper, 
subject to perusal by a jailer, once a month or once every 
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two months, according to the custom of his prison. British 
authorities have unanimously adopted the rule of the infamous 
Kouriskina, most infamous among old-time Siberian governors 
—that “everything is denied a prisoner unless granted by 
special permission.” He has no rights whatever, either as a 
man or an animal. His food may cost some £7 yearly, and 
no labouring beast could be adequately fed for that. His 
clothes and bedding cost some £4, and no labouring beast 
could be harnessed and stabled for so little. The system 
appropriates a pound of force and returns an ounce. When, 
by-and-by, he can eat the unpalatable mess provided, he 
acquires chronic indigestion, dimness of eyesight, tinnitus 
aurum, roarings in the head, gastric spasms, shortness of 
breath, sickly giddiness, and absence of “staying” power 
generally. In addition, he may contract heart disease. ‘These 
things are usual concomitants. If he be lucky, he may 
escape the infirmary. So long as he can drag one leg after 
the other he will not report himself sick. Should he be so 
compelled, his rations areereduced to half, and his credit-time 
stopped. That means, of course, through no fault of his own, 
a lengthening of the imprisonment. For this reason, not 
above a tenth part of those who are sick report themselves. 
Therefore prison statistics mislead. Nor, in fact, will the 
prisoner, when he has learnt prison-craft, report anything or 
make complaint, whatever happens. True, as a matter of 
regulation he may do so. But he notices that men who 
complain, however justifiably and respectfully, of the badness 
of their victuals, or unfairness of treatment, or suppression of 
letters, or what not, are thereafter accounted troublesome, and 
as needing extra punishment whenever the opportunity safely 
presents itself. He sees such men persistently followed until 
reckoned habitual offenders against prison rules, and noiices 
that a man may be kept “ waiting for the magistrate,” on half- 
rations, and unable to earn credit-time, for forty-five days, 
while the solitary confinement inflictable for the trivial charges 
laid against him only amounts to thirty days. 
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As he grows accustomed to imprisonment, much as a 
woman may become accustomed to being kicked, a quiet, 
immeasurable contempt for legality and “authorities” and 
“regulations” and “discipline” dominates and never leaves 
him. That is the mental resultant of “getting behind the 
scenes,” of learning the “ secrets of the prison-house.” 

So the years pass by, and a day comes when the prisoner 
is discharged. He leaves the prison with every faculty of his 
intellectual and corporeal organisation seriously weakened. 
He may have heart disease; is prematurely aged; possibly 
imbecile; a settled dyspeptic; his constitution is under- 
mined ; his understanding is dulled; and, likely enough, he 
has also been transformed into a moral wreck. He is wofully 
behind the times; he possesses little exact knowledge of 
changing conditions meanwhile; the chronicle of passing 
events has been sternly closed to him. How is he to wrestle 
successfully with alert, informed, unhampered competitors in 
the winning of a livelihood? The prison-stain clings to him, 
and defrauds him still of his birthright as a man freeborn. 
Verily, he may by some chance prevail. But with his 
artificially consummated unfitness he is better adapted to 
fail—to become a burthen to others and to himself. 

From the foregoing narration of plain facts it will be seen 
that, by the very necessities of the case, imprisonment is 
legislated for and administered empirically. Nothing is less 
known, and nothing is more blindly supported among all 
institutions consuming public money and handled by public 
servants. Along with allied evil qualities the following five 
self-evidently inhere. 

1. Imprisonment is slavery. None of the distinguishing 
features of slavery are absent. The essence of slavery consists 
in forcibly depriving human beings of their right to labour as 
and where it may suit them best, and to receive and enjoy 
the fruits of that labour. This slavery by imprisonment is of 
a more grievous description than the negro slavery once 
practised in America. Setting aside consideration of the 
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relatively lighter class of labour which throughout constituted 
the negro’s taskwork, we may remember that he was not 
deprived of a home and its comfort; that he could marry; 
that within the perimeter of his servitude he was free to come 
and go as he chose; that he had the unrestricted companion- 
ship of his fellows, male and female. These are privileges 
denied a prisoner. He is ruled entirely by compulsion. 
Not for a single moment can he do anything he would 
elect to do. 

2. Imprisonment is a school of crime, creating criminals ; 
creating and increasing a distaste for labour ; creating adultery, 
harlotry, and insanity. It furnishes the means of an educa- 
tion otherwise unattainable to many for the perpetuation of 
criminality. Pupils graduate in the central school, which is 
that of England, and in turn become teachers wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. Too large a proportion of the 
cleverest criminals throughout the English-speaking world 
are Londoners. A previously respectable young fellow had 
been convicted for writing a worthless cheque when drunk. 
He left the prison determined to earn an honest livelihood. 
Not obtaining employment before the jail’s miserable discharge 
allowance was expended, some days’ starvation ensued. In 
an unfortunate moment he recalled a trick exhibited in prison 
by a London thief. It ensured the snapping of a watch-chain 
and the stealing of a watch so deftly as to make detection 
difficult. He entered a public-house bar and _ successfully 
practised on a drunken customer. It was easy, then, to follow 
up as a business this method of procuring money. He thus 
stole watches to the value of two thousand pounds before 
caught in the act. He bungled while partly intoxicated, 
having grown over-confident. By this time he has almost 
served a third sentence and, doubtless, imparted to numbers 
the technical details learnt originally from the London thief. 

One of the consequences of forcing a man to labour at 
any task against his will is to instil a hatred of that and any 
similar task. Men who are much in prison never earn wages 
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outside. They declare that having worked for the community 
so long gratuitously, the community must support them 
apart from work. Their reasoning is probably beneath con- 
tempt, but, unhappily, their sequent actions possess whatever 
virtue may adorn consistency. It is but natural that men 
condemned to continual forced stonebreaking, or quarrying, 
or barrowing, or blacksmithing, or shovelling, or navvying, or 
shoemaking, or tailoring in a captive state without receipt of 
that substantial hire of which the labourer, without exception, 
is declared to be worthy, should loathe these things. They 
were else not human beings. ‘Trades taught in prison possess 
no value to prisoners except as providing changes of labour, or 
means of earning regular “marks,” or better opportunities 
for “crooked” operations. Initially the prisoner knows that 
he is put at a trade because it suits the officials so to 
employ him—and for no other reason. That in itself is 
sufficient to create an aversion to such trade; to cause its 
use merely as a means to an end; and that end having been 
gained, to make certain its absolute abandonment the instant 
compulsion ceases. The further employment of a prison- 
taught trade, moreover, would, through association, assume 
the appearance of a premature return to prison. It was long 
since written by a person whose acuteness and opportunities 
of observation were exceptional—‘“ omnes autem homines 
natura libertatig¢studere, et conditionem servitutis odisse.” 
This abhorrence of a condition extends to everything with 
which that condition has been, is, or can be connected. 

The rending asunder of families which is a constant accom- 
paniment of imprisonment acts and reacts calamitously on 
all involved. Women and children are left practically 
destitute, to maintain their ground, or to drift as may 
happen. Drifting is easy for women and girls suddenly 
deprived of their breadwinner. Many do that which is 
easiest. ‘There may seem at the moment no other way to 
avoid famishing. It is arduous to struggle uphill over thorns 
with bare feet ! 
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8. Imprisonment furnishes prisoners of a low moral grade 
with an excuse for indulgence in practices which cannot even 
be named without offence. 

4. Imprisonment destroys men morally, physically, and 
mentally. The state of imprisonment is so unnatural that 
were a man, thus held, provided with proper food, lodging, 
and occupation, his normal health could not possibly continue. 
Men out in the open air from morning till evening get tanned. 
This invests even invalids with an appearance of robust health. 
The casual visitor judges accordingly. Moreover, the effect 
of profuse whitewashing, polishing, and scrubbing, usual 
throughout prison buildings, has bred the fallacy that a prison 
is a sanatorium. But a prisoner gradually failing under a 
chronic disease often declines to “wear his heart upon his 
sleeve,” and perishes inch by inch in a quietly or even sullenly 
defiant mood. He has very good reasons, we have already 
seen, for avoiding the infirmary. 

Constant compulsion and repression beget a general loss 
of physiological resilience. Many prisoners of the better class 
on resuming the ordinary life and food of mankind, however 
careful and abstemious they may be, must battle through long 
and dangerous illnesses, remaining pathogenically susceptible 
for a considerable period. They never recover their former 
strength of resistance to disease, and frequently succumb to 
relatively slight attacks. One class of men benefit, so far 
as health is concerned, by imprisonment—those who are 
dipsomaniacs. 

The mischief caused by extra punishment inflicted for 
breach of prison rules is undoubtedly serious. It is sought 
by the process to subject a man to an increased degree of 
distress and starvation and to make sleep almost or altogether 
impossible. Bread-and-water diet, the floor or a plank for 
bed, and extra solitary confinement in a specially injurious cell, 
are the ordinary instruments. When the occasion is held to 
warrant their use, irons and lashes are superadded. It may 
not be always known that “irons” mean the riveting with 
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red-hot rivets by a blacksmith round a man’s naked ankles 
of iron shackles to which chains at least the length of his legs 
are attached, and that he must wear these day and night. 
Nineteen-twentieths of the breaches thus castigated could not 
claim, and would not receive, as between man and man, a 
moment’s regard outside prison walls. They are the creations 
of an abnormal condition wherein human feelings are legally 
suppressed by certain printed paragraphs. It is only when 
printed paragraph Number So-and-So momentarily fails to 
control that an ostensible need for punishment within punish- 
ment arises. After undergoing this treatment, a man looks 
as we may suppose the four-days dead and buried Lazarus 
looked when he came forth obedient to the voice of the beloved 
Master who, later, was Himself a prisoner. 

5. Imprisonment is wholly evil in its effects. By whatever 
margin of creational equipment a human being is superior to 
a beast, by so much is that human being’s condition inferior 
when the key turns and he or she is left locked in the 
kennel, henceforth replacing what has been his or her home. 
Language affords no means of expressing its agonising, 
appalling effect on body and mind. Especially is this the 
case with men who have wives and families dependent on 
them, to say nothing of the frightful suffering which is thus 
heaped upon the heads of the innocent. The invention of 
such a diabolical process and its actual infliction might almost 
suggest the existence of satanic powers who can exploit the 
baser passions of mankind and inflame these into expression in 
ingenious cruelties. What normal man or woman possessed 
of even a rudimentary sense of righteousness could have ever 
invented a scheme whereby not only the primal right to follow 
one’s will as regards the common, trivial functions of everyday 
existence shall be suspended, but the will of executioners with 
regard to these and all such essentials shall be imposed in its 
place, and, moreover, with the subject segregated from what- 
ever constitutes our ordinary human experiences, and also 
otherwise restrained physically and mentally at every side? 
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Its issues are wholly diabolical. Can its origins be different ? 
*‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 

During the early time of incarceration, as though his own 
misery were insufficient to prevent slumber, night after night 
the constantly recurring thud, thud, thud of footfalls from the 
cell above jarred excruciatingly on the writer’s brain. Unable 
to sleep, the poor wretch there, in tender consideration for 
others, spread his bedding on the floor so as to deaden the 
sound, and then tramped up and down the cell until morning. 
With every few steps taken he would groan—* God have 
mercy on me! God have mercy on me!” ‘There was no 
shutting out these expressions of an intolerable agony. No! 
Nor lenitive to charm away its effects. For in a few weeks 
the occupant of that upper cell had become incurably insane, 
and was removed to an asylum. In very straitened circum- 
stances he had by means of a trumpery fraud stolen some few 
pounds from his prosecutor. Did that crime justify the 
infliction of insanity upon him ? 

A manifestly feeble-minded young fellow made a foolish 
attempt at escape. Working at the confines, he clambered 
over a fence, and, yelling and gesticulating, ran about a 
neighbouring paddock. ‘The men of his gang shouted, 
“Come back, you fool!” Little doubt he would have 
presently obeyed. But the sense of freedom was too precious 
for instant surrender. So his harmless prancings were im- 
mediately cut short by a shot from the nearest guard, the 
bullet passing through his right forearm, shattering the bone, 
and causing him to drop. In a state of collapse he was 
removed to the prison infirmary; the bone bunglingly set 
and the wound cobbled up, resulting in a permanently 
twisted arm. Brought before the punitive officials when 
sufficiently recovered, they condemned him to an increase 
of sentence and to irons. Thereafter he had moody fits, 
became easily irritated, lucklessly infringed the regulations, 
reaped much extra punishment, and was placed at a separate 
task of breaking stone. He shortly developed acute dementia, 
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becoming dangerous, and incapable of work. Pending removal 
to an asylum he was secured in a cell. By haphazard passing 
this cell one day the writer heard moanings and cries from 
within. He stopped and looked through the spy-hole. This 
lost poor lunatic stood in the middle of the cell shouting, 
“T want to see the governor! I must see the governor!” 
His eyes, fixed on the spy-hole, blazed with what were, 
surely, the fires of madness. Their cruel, soul-bereft glare 
made me shriek. Here existed something no longer our 
human companion. Imprisonment had turned him into a 
raging wild beast. A week later he left the accursed place in 
the custody of three warders, a raving maniac, and so remains. 
His original sin had been a half-silly trick of imposition 
whereby the prosecutor lost a small amount. Reason, man- 
hood, the status of a human being, no less, formed the heavy 
toll exacted. In a fairly imaginable Utopia, where property 
was not ranked superior to humanity, he had been treated as 
a mental aberrant, cured, and happily employed his great 
muscular powers in useful service. 

The foregoing cases illustrate, after a limited fashion, the 
persistent destruction of mentality by imprisonment. They 
are merest indications of the ravage wrought on the human 
brain by the continuous action of its legalised mechanical 
system of repression. To defy natural differences by imposing 
one same, soulless routine on a multiplicity of infinitely 
varying temperaments is to engender cerebral irritation. And 
imbecility is increasing fast in Great Britain, fed, doubtless, 
from this abhorrent source. 

Innumerable attempts at suicide by prisoners never come 
to public cognisance. Some of the most determined remain 
clumsy failures. One prisoner, known to the writer, 
endeavoured to kill himself by throwing a half somersault 
downward so as to strike the ground with the top of his head 
and thus to break his neck. He nearly succeeded, but had 
not attained the absolutely lethal line of incidence and 
superposition. 
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The tale of victims who commit suicide forms a terrible 
indictment against imprisonment. No earthly circumstances 
come nearer an apparent justification. Any available method 
is adopted, hanging being the most practicable. Bits of string, 
rope, towels, handkerchiefs, strips of floorcloths, clothing, or 
bedding cannot altogether be inhibited. Cunningly fettled 
they will strangle bravely, one end spliced into a convenient 
noose, the other firmly hitched to a bracket, or ventilator, or 
window bar, or anything handy as you stand on the cell-stool 
and then kick that hated support away. 

It is easy to platitudinise regarding wrongdoers who, 
under sentence, deliberately prefer self-murder to imprison- 
ment. But those who have passed through the flames dare 
not roundly condemn. 

Often enough mental exacerbation alone will determine a 
sentence, making suicide unnecessary, death mercifully inter- 
vening to end unbearable suffering. Take, from among 
thousands, this record of one typical case—accomplished in 
about six months :—* At the prison, Wormwood Scrubs, last 
Saturday, an inquiry was held concerning the death of Ivan 
de Puchalsky, aged thirty-one, a stockbroker, who was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ penal servitude in December 
last for forging a bill of exchange for £100. He was a 
Russian Pole. His conduct in prison was good. The 
assistant surgeon at the prison said the deceased was fretting 
considerably on account of his long sentence. On the 
fifteenth he had a stroke of paralysis, a blood-vessel having 
given way in the brain, and he died the same evening. The 
rupture of the blood-vessel was no doubt accelerated by 
mental worry. The jury returned a verdict in accordance 
with the medical testimony.” 

The public now and then read of an attack by a prisoner 
on a guard. But the public never know what may well be 
the real antecedent. There are prisoners who submit with 
difficulty to the bondage imposed upon them — “ Nature’s 
rebellion against monstrous law.” They cannot sink tactfully 
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into the position. The chain of their slavery galls them. 
Such an one fails to adopt a servile attitude although become 
the serf of an executioner or warder. He chafes instinctively 
under the petty exactions and inhuman denials automatically 
enforced. He can scarcely feign obedience. This the jailer 
speedily perceives, and, accustomed to extort the last tittle, 
makes his demands more excoriating, and pushes things to an 
extremity whenever possible. Thus the prisoner is continually 
harried until aggravated into breaking prison rules and marked 
as a frequent offender. He is saddled with the reputation of 
a bad character. 

A fellow-prisoner in the gang to which the writer was 
allotted had arrived at the perilous condition indicated, having 
the heavy hand of his tormentor upon him at every convenient 
opportunity. He was stoutly-built, muscular, twenty-four, 
somewhat self-conceited, generous, belonged to a respectable 
family, and originally of a social status immeasurably superior 
to his taskmaster’s. A description of single-time wrongdoer 
who, with extremest repugnance, surrenders a fraction of the 
implications of manhood at the bidding of legality. 

After a sojourn in the punishment cell, engineered as usual, 
he rejoined the gang moodily embittered. By barrowing up a 
plank we were loading trucks that day with scraps of rubble 
and stone chippings scraped off the soggy floor of a quarry 
where the stuff had got mixed with clay, and trampled and 
clogged into sticky masses hard to shift. The strongest could 
scarcely drive a pick, much less a shovel, into it. Our starved 
companion was put to work in an awkward corner giving little 
chance of elbow-room. The “boss” stood a while over him, 
jeering at his unsuccessful efforts to get out of the stodge 
quickly, and having aroused a sufficient amount of dangerous 
irritation, marched up the plank into the truck whence the 
gang could be commandingly overseen. A few moments 
later, observing that something attracting attention had caused 
his persecutor to turn in an opposite direction, the infuriated 
prisoner picked up a shovel and rushed for the truck. The 
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writer, dragging an empty wheelbarrow, had just reached the 
bottom end of the plank, and asked in low tones, “ What are 
you doing here with the shovel?” There could be no mistake 
as to the desperate resolution behind his reply: “I’m going to 
batter that wretch’s skull in, and be done with it!” “No, 
you won't!” was the muttered response. He had begun 
swiftly to mount the plank. Fortunately it was possible 
instantly to kick away the bearings, and the would-be homicide 
came to the ground with a clatter. Nor was the attempt 
repeated. In less passionate moments it became possible to 
argue him out of his murderous intent, though not on any 
moral or philosophical basis. By attacking his idiosyncrasy at 
the weak points of pride and conceit, he was compelled finally 
to agree that in no presumable circumstances could it be worth 
while to hang for such a miserable perversion as is a prison 
guard or tormentor. Many an exasperated prisoner broods 
resentfully in silence, concealing his intention, and then strikes 
suddenly. He gives no opportunity to wholesome interference. 
He would rather hang than fail. 

Whatever may happen it is useless for a prisoner to 
complain of ill-usage, or, indeed, of anything. Whatever lie 
a warder may proffer is accepted as truth. Whatever truth a 
prisoner may proffer is held a lie. Prisoners brought from 
jail to a court of law as witnesses not infrequently are the 
only persons in a case whose evidence is true. Yet such 
evidence, though impregnable and unchallengeable on_ its 
merits, is by legal fiction “ tainted” and false. 

All prison functionaries are depraved, according to the 
ratio of contact, by imprisonment. Doctors, too often, 
become frigidly inhuman, maintaining a superior attitude of 
stony denial. They will force convalescents out to work 
while yet unfit under threat of withholding sick marks. That 
would mean lengthening the sentence. They will play off cruel 
pleasantries simply because the object is defencelessly at their 
disposal. For an example: A prisoner who had been taking 
cocoa for a long time began to feel it nauseating, and, afraid 
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of getting ill, “went sick,” losing marks thereby, in order 
that he might see the doctor and ask for a change. “Oh yes, 
you shall have a change,” after hearing him, the doctor suavely 
concluded, making an entry. He had placed the poor wretch 
on water for ten days ! 

Certain chaplains have an unpleasant clerical mode of 
insulting a new arrival who they know perfectly well has 
never before been in prison. They will appear at the trap, 
or by a special jailer’s master-key let themselves into his cell, 
then ask: “Is this your first offence?” before the indignant 
prisoner can rightly respond, continuing in an impertinently 
hortative tone: “I hope it will be a warning to you.” 

Even suffragettes, at the verge, have observed how prison 
chaplains forget that their cloth invests them, at least, with 
the obligations of gentlemen. Depravation has gone far when 
such a person can insult a high-minded woman imprisoned 
for conscience’ sake by tauntingly asking her if she had not 
been paid to get there? Another suffragette relates that a 
chaplain laid the sins of his hearers so remorselessly on their 
bent shoulders as to force an old woman to rise and call out 
to the preacher: “ Don’t be so hard on us! You don’t know 
—you don’t know!” She was, of course, seized and hurried 
away by warders, the tears streaming down her withered 
cheeks. How many days’ bread-and-water would it mean 
for so unstudied an expression of what is profoundly true ? 
She was irrefutably right. He does not know. None of 
them do. 

Thrust into constant association with various descriptions 
of criminals, conventionally docketed the scum of humanity, 
where all customary trappings of social evasion which hide 
one being from another are dropped to the last shred, the 
writer can solemnly aver that the more he knew of each indi- 
vidual soul, the deeper sank the conviction that each individual 
soul, however depraved, could be touched, enlightened, and 
sanctified by example, sympathetic consideration, and love. 

In truth, there is no office which a human being is less 
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qualified to fill than that of jailer. Here he is not descended 
from the ape, but from the wolf. Once give a man uncon- 
ditional power over his fellow, and the brutalisation of the one 
becomes complete as the brutalisation of the other. The posi- 
tion is so unnatural that nothing but unnatural results can ensue. 
Men who in all other relations of life are kind, considerate, 
patient, lovable, become, in this particular relation, unkind, in- 
considerate, impatient, odious. Man in these circumstances is an 
intolerable tyrant. He may not help himself. He delights in 
torturing the defenceless by every possible physical and mental 
means. He will insult and exasperate in every place and by 
every method whenever such a course is practicable. He 
grows utterly callous to the suffering of those over whom 
he can tyrannise. It becomes an enjoyment. All the fell 
impulses of the inner animal awake and shape themselves 
into cruelties more and more refined and unbearable as being 
more and more developed by relentless ingenuity. It was a 
true saying that the effect of imprisonment is to “take men’s 
hearts out of men and replace them by hearts of beasts.” But 
this fact applies alike to those who are executants in the 
operation. Sickness, torture, insanity, come to be treated by 
them as ordinary occurrences. Said the superintendent of a 
jail to a prisoner: “ When you pass through these gates you 
cease to be aman.” That is the point to which jailership had 
brought him. That is the point to which jailership brings 
every jailer. These things are not stated here by way of 
reproach. As well reproach electricity for being electric. 
They are simply recorded as matters of fact; as a mathe- 
matician may record a term of a problem; as a scientist may 
record a phase of an experiment. 

Moreover, there has been no organic provision of an 
attribute as a working instrument which would enable man- 
kind to hold offenders in thrall uninjuriously. Men are 
positively unequipped with any faculty serving such a purpose. 
They are left unfitted, non-qualified, unpossessed of any special 
ethico-psychical factor antagonising or neutralising the impetus 
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to pitilessness in these denoted circumstances. There is 
nothing to offset the fiend. Obviously the function of 
jailership is outside the programme designed for Humanity. 
It is against creational intent. 

That many associate deterrence as its active concomitant 
with imprisonment forcibly exemplifies the credulity of 
mankind. It is a monstrous delusion. Public men, well- 
informed on general subjects, guess in the dark here. They 
will tell us that would-be criminals are deterred by “fear of 
the loss of liberty”; by “‘the shame of prison—the ill repute 
of having gone there”; that “it is shame of public opinion 
that is the chief deterrent ’—“ that vague dread of the unknown 
penalties of imprisonment which is one of the most powerful 
deterrents of crime”; ‘a terror to evildoers.” 

Dismissing these and suchlike sheer fatuities, dispassionately 
consider the bearing on the point of such a typical instance 
as follows. Here is the experience of an old prisoner, taken 
from his lips in stark vernacular one Christmastide, and 
surreptitiously preserved by the writer: “ My G—d, Mont- 
morency’s growling the Almighty’s got an edge on him ‘cause 
he’s a Chris’mas in prison; and you and Jack Davidson with 
your two Chris’mases, Bentham! Why, boys, this is my 
thirty-seventh Chris’mas in prison—thirty-seventh! What? 
How’s it? Strike me blind if it ain’t the fault of the 
detectives. They follered me round when I was fresher 
than you, and they’ve follered me round ever since. Soon’s 
I'd got a billet, up the wretches ‘ud creep, and cruel me. 
The boss he’d come and say, ‘ East, you’ve been in Penton- 
ville, or Wormwood Scrubbs, or Portland, or Dartmoor, 
or some place. "I'won’t suit me. I can’t have no lags 
about my premises.’ S’elp me G—d, I tried hard to live 
honest ; starved and begged; but it weren't any sort o’ use. 
They told me ‘fore I know’d it myself I were ‘ an incorrigible 
habitual criminal.’ It killed the pore missis, five-and-twenty 
years ago. Work? The Gov’ment have had all the work 


out o’ my old bones; they’ve had all the muscle I ever had, 
Vout. VIII.—No, 3 39 
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all the stren’th I ever had. I hate the whole crowd. [I'll 
never do another stroke of work while I live.” 

“ East’s” time expired not long subsequently. He could 
find no employment, so jumped into a gig left standing before 
a shop, whipped up the horse, and drove away, making for the 
country. But the police, at once upon his track, quickly 
intercepted him, and a few weeks only after liberation he was 
sent back to prison with a life sentence. “East ” completely 
baffled his jailers on the score of work, literally “never doing 
another stroke”; though how, this deponent declineth to say. 
The life sentence was for his record, of course, not for the 
frustrated theft. 

Regarding the efficacy of imprisonment as a deterrent on 
offenders under sentence, there is a very simple and con- 
clusive test. If imprisonment justifies itself as a deterrent, 
none or but a slight proportion of such offenders will be 
re-convicted, re-sentenced, and re-imprisoned. Contrariwise, 
however, some two-thirds of the denizens of prisons have 
been previously imprisoned. Probably the proportion is in 
reality larger than the records give. In many prisons con- 
victs who have served other sentences are entered in the 
prison books as first-timers. Naturally no formal notice is— 
or can be—taken of previous convictions if imprisonment 
occurred sufficiently far away. Hence prison statistics are 
misleading on this point. What then becomes of the theory 
of deterrence through imprisonment ? 
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THE MESSAGE OF PAUL' TO 
THE PRESENT AGE. 


THe Hon. LADY WELBY. 


WHEN we are fully steeped in the spirit of the age which is 
making all things new, we may find ourselves in a fresh sense the 
representatives of Paul. Not of his despotic dogmatism ; not 
of the antiquated “scenery” of his mind; not of the imagery 
which belonged to his day. We shall owe little to the frame- 
work of thought and emotion which he inherited, nothing to 
the passionate prejudices which belonged to his race, nothing 
to the only translation he could then give us of the Divine 
message now being given in the pregnant name of a Nature, 
the witness to which lies in the very phrase already familiar 
to us, the Divine Nature. 

As one reads, one hears through the echoes of the ages the 
pleading voice of a real Man, of a very present brother, who 
appeals to us to understand him, not as he had to be in his 
age, not in his narrowness of race or character, but as we have 
all to become in ours. 

To that real Man we shall owe much: to the man of 
undying value, who tells us that unless we claim as not merely 


1 It seems desirable to explain that I have omitted the title “St,” because 
it has been habitually given to men and women of a type wholly unlike and 
often very inferior to Paul. (For example, in the Hispert Journat for July 
1909, Professor Montet defines a saint as ‘‘celui qui manifeste d’une facon 
violente ses convictions religieuses. La voie de la sainteté se confond souvent 
avec celle du fanatisme. . . .”) His very passion was threaded through and 
through with the network of a critical sanity. 
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human, but natural, his vision and his inspiration ; unless we 
labour patiently till we include what he had to tell us in what 
science has to tell us; unless we humble ourselves to learn 
the divine lesson in a divine way as faithful wayfarers through 
Truth to the very Life which is still to us a problem while we 
live it, we shall never know the significance of his message for 
the present day. Unless, again, we have, not mere beliefs—God 
forbid !—but faith, to do this in steadfast loyalty to the Real, 
we shall never know the salvation of which we so glibly talk, 
or reach the clue which is to lead us to a Christ who calls us 
onward into worlds that are to ours as the world we call 
human is to the world we call animal, or even inanimate. 

We may find ourselves, then, in a new sense representatives 
or at least descendants of Paul: of the Paul who ever told us 
of newness of life, of deliverance from the body, of a death not 
truly ours, and above which we must rise ; who knew that the 
sufferings of this time are not worthy to be compared to the 
glory of which either they are condition or revelation. The 
whole world, indeed, waits for the revealing of sons of God, of 
children, not now merely of a pure atmosphere, a Holy Air 
which we are to breathe and thus grow divine, but beyond that 
of an Ether which we are beginning dimly to suspect... . 
But with patience we must wait for this. 

For assuredly, in the true Humanity—in that which is the 
Way, through truth born with the higher brain, to a Life com- 
pared with which ours is still but vegetative—in that Manhood 
we are more than conquerors. Neither birth nor death—both 
processes of life—neither height nor depth, neither cold nor 
heat, neither barrier nor blankness, neither things present nor 
things to come, shall be able to separate us from that all- 
embracing love which is revealed in Man as the Way to Life. 

Well may he quote the cry : “ How beautiful are the feet of 
them that bring glad tidings of good things!” Glad tidings 
which do not ignore but interpret and consecrate the world’s 
problems, its suffering and its death: glad tidings, not of 
“glory for me,” not of a reward of eternal happiness and 
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pleasure for a denial of nature here ; not of a partisan heaven, 
with sectarian angels and a dogmatic, perhaps a papal, God : 
but glad tidings that on a really discovered pathway we are 
passing through a stern country of tested knowledge to a 
blessed country of eager, willing, illuminated service; the 
country of that self-gift of which at last science has, in radio- 
activity, discovered the natural witness and parable. There at 
last we must find Life, and remember this present Life as at 
best Incubation; as the hidden storage, the secret growth, 
which precedes a birth into the splendour of our Sun. 

There is among us a self-adoring spirit of stupor, eyes 
holden that we should not see, ears that we should not hear. 
Now the fall of this is the riches of the world; self, from 
absorbing despot, becomes willing slave. ‘O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God! How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past tracing out.” 
But we, in our incalculable ignorance and our infallible though 
mutually destructive creeds, have been tracing, mapping them 
out in elaborate systems of doctrine to be “believed” in 
fanatical fervour or mechanical exactitude. Would it not be 
better meanwhile to present our bodies and minds a living, 
whole, wholesome sacrifice? Not one of waste, distortion, or 
destruction, but such a sacrifice as food-stuff undergoes as it 
turns into that precious “chyle” which is the pabulum of our 
life. May we all be that:—* This is my body, my blood, 
given for you. ...” For there is the note of divine vitality. 
** Be not overcome of evil ”—whether as iniquity or as igno- 
rance—* but overcome evil with good ”—not only moral, but 
intellectual ; by love according to knowledge. “The night is 
far spent, and the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off the 
works of darkness, and let us put on the armour of light.” 
This is the message of science. 

“Let us not therefore judge one another any more: but 
judge ye this rather, that no man put a stumbling-block in 
his brother’s way, or an occasion of falling.” Let us rather 
place for him stepping-stones or a ladder. Overthrow not 
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for any sake the Divine work, but be one of its workers, 
filled with all goodness, filled with all knowledge, which is 
the fulness of the divine blessing. For “as it is written ”— 
“they shall see, to whom no tidings of him came. And they 
who have not heard shall understand.” Yea, better than we 
do, who think we have the only heritage! 

If we would express, however imperfectly, the simpler 
because higher and deeper Significance of Life and Mind, we 
are often driven to paradox. ‘The very foolishness of God is 
wiser than men; and the weakness of God is stronger than 
men. Things that the planet-centred worldling reckons 
“wisdom” are brought to nought. He that glorieth, let him 
glory in the divinely, the cosmically glorious. And for this 
he must understand the Divine as the very Breath of our 
life, physical and mental, and see that here we have the 
essential factor of all existence. Yet even thus we must 
beware of glibness, of much talk. The kingdom of true 
divinity is not in word but in power. That alone is the test. 
There are diversities of gifts, of ministrations, of workings, 
but the same Spirit and Lord and God; the same essential 
power which we know as supremely vital. One has the word 
of wisdom, another the word of knowledge, another the gift 
of faith, which is thus but one of many gifts to be utilised 
for good. By implication, the steward of wisdom and know- 
ledge may be without faith, and yet serve in the highest sense. 
But “faith” here seems to mean only readiness to believe: 
true faith is seen in the divine: God is faithful... . . That 
is, He is to be trusted from end to end. The truly divine 
never fails us. Let us see that we are trusty guardians and 
loyal servants—of unfailing truth. 

Then we come to the famous definition of love. Yes, 
one may be the child of the Paul who wrote that: the Paul 
who knew that the childish things which we so carefully 
cultivate and make into a life-destroying framework of belief 
must be put away, at whatever cost to comfort and prejudice. 
With what a passion of self-spending that prophetic Paul 
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would have rebuked our faithless terror of new light! Ay, 
indeed, and our careful garnering of /is inevitable childishness ; 
not childishness, of course, in his day, but assuredly that in 
ours. For thus we get the husk which makes for division: 
we miss the kernel which makes man one. Divine truth 
ever makes a new heaven, a new earth, a new life; the old 
has the value of a hallowed record, but to force it on the 
budding, growing life is that worst of vices, the unnatural, 
abortive vice. In this day we are still doing that very thing 
—in the name of religion ! 

Above all, the speech we use must be to our own age 
significant: that which has helped to call out the latent 
powers of man, and has enabled him to resist degrading, revert- 
ing tendencies, has always been fully this. The old words 
are often noble and beautiful, so that we recognise the thoughts 
they embody as inbreathed from an atmosphere of life-giving 
purity. But there must be a power of interpretation and 
fearless translation into the terms of growing knowledge, 
beyond all that we have yet reached. Else our understanding 
is untruthful; our mind points backwards. Now Paul, who 
in this anticipated the very spirit of modern science, had rather 
speak five words with the understanding, and thus really to be 
understood, than ten thousand in the irresponsible jargon 
which we too often, as men did in his day, call spiritual. 
What a rebuke for too many of us who claim to be Christian, 
or even religious ! 

The power to interpret the order of the world has mani- 
festly passed to science (although as yet in halting and 
tentative form), since the scientific spirit is the heir of that 
truly religious spirit which says, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant 
heareth,” without stipulation as to the conformity of the Word 
to our desires and preconceptions, personal or inherited. This 
is also the condemnation of that “letter”—that literal—to 
which we are enslaved. 

As yet, alas! there is a veil over the heart which calls itself 
religious; and this can only be taken away by that faith 
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which means entirely fearless liberty,—the liberty, the free- 
thought which dwells in the very Spirit of the Lord of our 
lives. In this true freedom the unveiled human face reflects as 
in a mirror the divine glory, and is thus divinely transformed. 
Those whose faces are unveiled to truth must be seen by all 
as luminaries in the world, holding forth the word of life; a 
word, that is, the truth of which could be denied by no reason- 
able being. For whatsoever things are true, honourable, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report, those belong to the man whose 
unveiled heart, as in a mirror, reflects the divine reality. Thus, 
as having nothing of our own, we yet possess all things: nature 
becomes translucent; astronomy, physics, chemistry, and, 
above all, biology, have a revelation, a gospel, which is entirely 
one with all that has made for the greatness of man. 

But we must frankly surrender the old to which we cling. 
Religion has always been a bringer of new light, and has 
involved an uncompromising, in short, a faithful and therefore 
drastic revision of the old. And because men as ignorant 
and prejudiced—that is, as not human enough—always resist 
the call to change which ascent must mean, always distrust 
and often repudiate the new and the young, therefore the 
heaven-light does not struggle through the clouds. We must 
no longer merely tolerate the sciences or the scientific method 
while protesting that they are entirely apart from religion. 
Everything they bring us calls insistently for translation into 
terms of religion. Only we must be patient, we must see 
that such translation is not premature: it must, indeed, 
be always provisional, always tentative. It is the “earthy 
man” of Paul who constructs a fixed and final revelation, 
a framework which, being lifeless, becomes rigid and death- 
bringing, cleaving in two the world of immeasurably complex 
unity which is our true heritage. 

To Paul, earth is no ultimate centre: the earthy man must 
give way to the heavenly man; our true centre is solar; we 
belong to a great “heavenly” system, and that, again, to the 
illimitable universe. Before it is anything else, the Pauline 
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appeal is unconsciously post-Copernican. It is indeed part of 
our strange blindness that we have missed in this passionate 
pleader the note of unconscious anticipation of Copernicus. 
Truly he was greater than we know, and in a greater sense 
than we think. He tells the men of Corinth that his mouth 
is open to them and his heart enlarged. Not in him were 
they, just as not in him are we, straitened, confined. We are 
sanctuaries of a living God; it is meet, therefore, to cleanse 
ourselves from all defilement of flesh and spirit. And what is 
there that any of us can suffer which is not shared by this 
true messenger of human nature in its widest range? Who 
is weak and he is not weak? Well, if we glory, let it be in 
the very things which, in our blindness, we reckon weakness. 
For if the world were ashamed of its dependence on its mother- 
sun for light, and tried to set up a rival light of its own, what 
wreck of life and order and beauty would ensue! 

Again, what a lesson is here read us on our fatal literalism, 
which beguiles us into bondage of that “letter” which, as may 
be shown from this very sense and context, is nothing less than 
a killing of the truth. “I have been crucified with Christ.” 
What, on Golgotha, then? “ Yet I live”; but “no longer I, 
but Christ liveth in me.” So, literally, there is no longer any 
Paul. Yet assuredly there is more than ever of the human 
gift to which we give that name. For, after all, nothing 
matters in the end but a new creation, a fresh start. Observ- 
ance, tradition, have their value while they stand good; but 
chiefly as pointing us to the great example of the fearlessness 
of life, unresting, striving onwards into ever fresh regions, 
using the ended Yesterday but as stepping-stone to the 
dawning To-day and the imminent To-morrow. 

And so we come to the passionate outpouring which we 
know as the Letter to the Ephesians. The note sounded 
throughout the words of Paul, and rising above all that 
separates our present needs from those of the distant centuries, 
which we can no longer even picture rightly to ourselves, is 
that of the essential unity of the worlds in their Sun, whose 
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Light of the World is the symbol of the Christ, that is, of the 
Man in Men, the Man waiting ever to be born again, and to 
die only to rise and ascend. No longer merely “I,” or rather 
merely my Self. Someone greater than any Self lives in us; 
one who in a true sense sums up all things on our earth and 
in our heavens. 

Then comes the wonderful prayer that the Fatherhood— 
which we in our day cannot be tempted to sever from Mother- 
hood—may grant us to be strengthened with a new and 
consummate power; that we all, being rooted and grounded 
in love, may know, with all who in the world’s history are 
saints—that is, are worthily human—* what is the breadth 
and length and height and depth, and to know the love of 
Christ which passeth knowledge,” that we may be “filled unto 
all the fulness of God.” What more is there to be said? 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is 
perfect... .” “For it is not ye that speak, but the spirit of 
your Father that speaketh in you. . . .” 

Have we even begua to see that this also is the lesson of 
Nature, as we are beginning to learn the abc of her august 
revelation? Have we yet even discovered, much less taken 
to heart, the significant correspondence, coming ever more 
clearly into sight, between the highest utterances of religion 
and the greatest generalisations of modern astronomy and 
astrophysics? Have we yet penetrated to the unity which 
comprehends the difference between “ Nature” and “Spirit,” 
and reinterprets them by uniting them? We have emphati- 
cally no right to tie ourselves finally down to any theory, 
however apparently invulnerable, within which science tenta- 
tively works in our own momentary day. But we have not 
only the right, we are bound in duty to fact and truth to give 
effective recognition to the greatest of all such revisions of 
cosmical assumption, that of Copernicus. We must at least 
recognise the natural presumption that the same order, in a 
broad sense, applies in our mental and spiritual experience. 
The Copernican discovery has been and is being succeeded by 
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in which the Passed is not lost, but for ever being 
transmuted. What else, indeed, is the keynote 
can value in Old and New “Testament”? It 
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revisions made possible by revealing instruments—virtually 
extensions of human sense into the further environment— 
which man is always devising or perfecting. Have we yet 
discerned that all this has an intimate bearing upon the whole 


If not, it is surely time that we seriously consider these 
matters, and realise that, if he lived again now, Paul of Tarsus 
would not fail to learn this God-sent lesson, that science herself 


Parentage of a spiritual universe is to live, not for the Passed, 
not for the Gone-By, but for that which is Coming to Pass, and 


else a call to live for the ever new ages, fresh developments, 
and rising ideals which are symbolised by the dawn and the 
sunrise, by the world’s return in its northern hemisphere to its 
sun at Christmas; and most of all by the mysteries of concep- 


For in every sense we have to be, as in Nature we already 
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WELBY. 


THE REVISION OF THE BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER. 


THE Rev. W. MANNING, M.A., 
Secretary of the Churchman’s Union. 


AT a meeting held in the north of England, the chairman, 
a liberal Churchman, addressing the company of liberal 
Churchmen, said in a rhetorical parenthesis, “I should like 
to see the man who would write a new prayer book.” 
The remark was received with one of those expressions of 
suppressed approval which indicate the full accord of the 
hearers with the speaker. Explicitly the remark conveys the 
idea that the rewriting of the Prayer Book is a task of 
tremendous importance, and one which needs gifts of scholar- 
ship and of tact, of devotion and of liturgical knowledge, of 
statesmanship such as to make the possessor a man to be seen. 
Implicitly the remark involves the idea that the rewriting of 
the Prayer Book is a task impossible, and therefore not to be 
considered among the practical politics of the Church. 

The present writer holds that revision of the Prayer Book 
is both possible and needed, and while he claims to possess none 
of the gifts necessary for the task, it will be his object in this 
paper to state some considerations precedent to that revision. 

I. It is obvious that the question of revision will assume in 
our minds the form of a desirable and possible work, in the 
degree in which we adopt one or another concept of the 
Church. If we conceive of the Church as an organisation 


fixed in its intellectual beliefs, committed by its Founder, either 
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directly by Him during the forty days or during the earliest 
centuries by the Holy Spirit, to a definite and fixed liturgical 
form, and settled for all the ages in one unalterable system of 
government—then, of course, any progress in thought necessi- 
tating any revision of formularies, or any alteration in the 
discipline, requiring a form of government other than that by 
bishop, priest, and deacon, will appear not only unnecessary 
but impious. But, though this conception of the Church 
is that of the majority of ecclesiastically-minded clergy and 
laity, there is a minority among the clergy, and probably a 
majority among the laity, who do not thus think of it, but 
who think of the Church rather as a living body with 
resident spiritual forces which are capable of procuring 
progressive belief, of changing the form of government, 
and of altering its liturgical expression of worship. While 
these are conscious that such changes should be introduced 
with the utmost precaution, and carried out with the greatest 
respect for the religious feelings of those to whom by long 
use the accustomed forms are dear, they insist upon the proper 
and inherent right of the Church to adopt its forms of creed, 
of liturgy, and of discipline to the exigencies of the time, and 
to the stage of intellectual evolution reached to-day, and they 
are of opinion that the condition of the Church of the day 
urgently demands a revision of the Book of Common Prayer. 
The conception of the Church which renders revision 
possible and makes it appear desirable is succinctly set forth 
by Dr Lyman Abbott: “Christ gave to His disciples neither 
a creed, a liturgy, nor rules for the construction of an ecclesi- 
astical organisation. He has told us very distinctly for what 
He came into the world. ‘I have come,’ He said, ‘that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ 
‘I give unto them eternal life.’ . . . . He came that He might 
give life, and this life has expressed itself in intellectual forms, 
that is, in liturgies; in institutional forms, that is, in Churches. 
But He gave neither a creed, a liturgy, nor a Church to the 
world.” 
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If, then, the liturgy be not of Divine institution, but the 
emotional expression of the Life, it follows that this liturgy 
must and will assume a progressively varied form, in accordance 
with the ethos and the spirit of each nation and age which 
desires to express the Life. 

II. The ample provision for the alteration of formularies 
which the Church has made in its articles of association is 
scarcely sufficiently recognised by Churchmen themselves. 
Those articles anticipate that the need for revision will arise, 
and provide the means by which it may be supplied. 

Article XX. states: “The Church hath power to decree 
Rites or Ceremonies, and authority in Controversies of Faith.” 
Another article, No. XXXIV., explicitly states that change 
and diversity are lawful: “It is not necessary that Traditions 
and Ceremonies be in all places one, or utterly like; for at 
all times they have been divers, and may be changed accord- 
ing to the diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners, 
so that nothing be ordained against God’s Word.” 

Our first consideration is therefore that a revision of the 
Prayer Book is neither disloyal to the Head of the Church, 
who gave no liturgy, nor disloyal to the Church, which antici- 
pates and provides for revision, when rendered necessary by 
“‘ diversities of countries, times, and men’s manners.” 

Prayer Book revision is neither impious nor illegal. 

III. Another fact to be taken into consideration is the 
effect upon our religious ideas which Biblical criticism has 
produced. The higher criticism is no longer the possession 
of the scholarly few; it is not limited to the experts, but it 
is percolating through the press and the pulpit to the rank 
and file of Christendom, while earnest and serious Christian 
men are advancing with reverent questionings and unsolved 
difficulties to meet the critics. Already the pioneers of each 
party are in communication. This movement is altering our 
conceptions of theology and modifying our ideas of the 
character and content of the Bible. Now, it seems an irresist- 
ible conclusion that, as Biblical knowledge varies, a Church 
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whose basis is the Bible, whose authority is the Bible, whose 
appeal is to the Bible, must change the forms of the expression 
of its belief and of its worship. 

Everywhere in the constitution of the Church the Bible is 
stated to be the final authority of the Church’s opinions and prac- 
tices. ‘Though the Church be a keeper and witness of Holy 
Writ, yet as it ought not to decree anything against the same, 
so besides the same ought it not to enforce anything.” The 
constant and unique limitation to the freedom of the Church 
is thus phrased: “So that nothing be ordained against God’s 
Word”; “So that it be not repugnant to the Word of God.” 

A Church, therefore, which is based upon the Bible cannot 
escape the relentless necessity of revision of its formularies, 
when once it has admitted the revision of the canonical 
Scripture. Nor can that Church escape the irresistible con- 
clusion, that if the content of Holy Scripture be changed, the 
meaning of the liturgical expressions taken from the Scripture 
must proportionately alter. 

History confirms the contention. Prayer Book revision 
always follows Bible retranslation. 

It is not maintained that the translation of the Bible 
was the only cause of the revision of the Prayer Book; but 
the religious mind of the age came to feel the need of Prayer 
Book revision as soon as it was instructed by the possession 
of the Bible, and in so far as the Bible translation furthered 
the revision of the Prayer Book, the former may legitimately 
be considered the cause of the latter. 

IV. That these alterations are admittedly neither unique 
in their occasion nor final in their intention, but that they 
proceed from a principle proper to a living Church, is 
sufficiently clear from the preface to the Book of Common 
Prayer, in which we read: “It hath been the wisdom of the 
Church ever since the compiling of her publick Liturgy, to 
keep the mean between the two extremes, of too much 
stiffness in refusing, and of too much easiness in admitting 
any variation from it.” 
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It further insists upon the variability of forms: “The 
particular forms of Divine worship, and the Rites and 
Ceremonies appointed to be used therein, being things in 
their own nature indifferent, and alterable, and so acknow- 
ledged ; it is but reasonable, that upon weighty and important 
considerations, according to the various exigency of times 
and occasions, such changes and alterations should be made 
therein, as to those that are in place of authority should from 
time to time seem either necessary or expedient.” 

Having herein claimed and justified their right to revise, 
the revisers proceed to enumerate under three classes the 
various kinds of changes which they have made :— 

1. In the rubrics: “ For the better direction of them that 
are to officiate.” 2. In the text: “For the more proper 
expressing of some words or phrases of ancient usage in 
terms more suitable for the present times.” 38. In the passages 
of Scripture used in the offices: “ For a more perfect render- 
ing of such portions of the Holy Scripture as are inserted in 
the Liturgy . . . . and are now ordered to be read according 
to the last Translation.” 

These are exactly the changes for which the most keen 
adherent of revision asks. He is merely claiming that the 
Church should put into operation a proper constitutional 
right, for which provision has been made. The Church is a 
democratic body, and as soon as public opinion in the Church 
is educated to see the necessity for change, and bold enough 
to express its conviction, there is little doubt that “those that 
are in place of authority” will deem such change to be both 
“necessary and expedient.” 

V. A third consideration which points to the need for 
revision is that there is a growing conviction both of the 
necessity and the expediency of some alterations. 

(a) Generally it is morally bad, both for priest and people, 
that the pulpit should have to be used to explain away the 
prayer desk. “TI always say the Athanasian Creed and then 
explain it in the pulpit,” say many clergy. Now, this need 
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for explaining gives colour to the statement that the Christian 
teacher has to strain the meaning of words and to explain 
away many of his official pronouncements. To say in the 
prayer desk that a man who does not think in a certain way 
of the Trinity will perish everlastingly, and then within an 
hour to go to the other side of the Church and to explain 
that it does not mean that the man who does not think 
thus of the Trinity will perish everlastingly, is scarcely a 
method of inspiring confidence in one’s hearers. The Church 
should not use words which need explaining in this way. 
This constant need for explaining creates an intellectual shifti- 
ness in the clergy, produces confusion in the minds of the 
people, and lowers the reputation of the official teachers for 
intellectual honesty. 

In the morning and evening prayers there is little perhaps 
that needs explaining ; but in the occasional offices there are 
statements which it can be fearlessly asserted that not a 
bishop on the Bench would accept, as the assumption is that 
they do accept, in their “true literal and usual meanings,” “ in 
the plain and full meaning thereof,” “ without putting his own 
sense or comment to be the meaning of the article which he 
is to take in its literal and grammatical sense.” 

Presumably twenty-two thousand clergy say every Ash 
Wednesday that it is much to be wished that the godly 
discipline of open penance which obtained in the primitive 
Church should be restored. But who ever from one Ash 
Wednesday to another raises a finger to procure the restora- 
tion of open penance as it was practised in the primitive 
Church? No bishop has yet introduced a Bill for the purpose 
in the House of Lords, nor is any bishop likely to do so. 

Presumably the exhortation in the Communion office is 
read at or before the time of the celebration of the Com- 
munion, and yet no one believes, without putting his own 
sense or comment upon the words, either that sore punish- 
ments hang over the heads of those who neglect that ordinance, 


or that “we provoke Him to plague us with divers diseases 
Vor. VIII.—No. 3. 40 
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and sundry kinds of death,” or that they who receive it 
unworthily “eat and drink their own damnation.” 

If we are allowed to put our own sense and comment upon 
the formularies, of course we can accept and use much; but 
the need of thus explaining is inexpedient, because the explana- 
tion creates in the mind of the laity the idea that the minister 
is practising a casuistical method of dealing with words, and 
that he is lacking in straightforwardness. Some alteration is 
therefore necessary and expedient upon the general ground of 
“the proper expressing of some words or phrases in terms 
more suitable to the language of the present time.” 

And alteration is also desirable that we may have more 
alternative services, more selection. We are hampered by 
having too few forms of service. The widely diverse needs of 
congregations in different stages of education, in varied con- 
ditions of life, and graduated progress of religious growth, 
cannot find an adequate expression of their religious instinct in 
one unalterable, fixed liturgy. The order for morning prayer, 
which expresses admirably the instinct of worship for a 
congregation of men and women educated and trained in the 
atmosphere of Church life, is not the best conceivable for an 
uneducated congregation. The office for the burial of the 
dead, admirable as it is in its solemnity and beauty for the 
burial of an adult, is pathetically inappropriate as the last 
office for an infant or for a child. The legal necessity for say- 
ing Matins, Litany, Ante-Communion, and Evensong every 
Sunday, and the wholesome modern practice of at least one 
celebration, and sometimes more than one, on Sundays, 
produces the result of our having too many obligatory offices, 
which leads either to prolonged services or else to the per- 
nicious custom of some of the services being said because of 
the legal obligation, than which there can be nothing more 
materialising to our conception of worship or more harmful to 
the character of the officiating minister. 

(b) In the services themselves the revisers will be wise to 
allow a wider sphere of selection in the Psalms and lessons. 
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The Psalms contain many expressions which are utterly 
meaningless, on account of the obscurity of the text or the 
faultiness of the translation—e.g., Ps. lviii. 8: “ Or ever your 
pots be made hot with thorns: so let indignation vex him, 
even as a thing that is raw”; and Ps. lxviii. 30: “‘ When the 
company of the spear-men, and multitude of the mighty are 
scattered abroad among the beasts of the people, so that they 
humbly bring pieces of silver.” Of course the critical student 
knows what these and similar passages may possibly mean. 
But they can convey no meaning whatever to the average 
worshipper, and the sight of a congregation reciting these 
passages would be humorous, were it not such a sad and 
pathetic waste of time and misdirection of spiritual energy. 

Dr Peters in his excellent book, The Old Testament and 
the New Scholarship, gives a forcible example of wnintelligibility 
in the Psalms, an example which well illustrates the kind of 
revision needed. Ps. lxviii., verse 11, reads: ‘“‘ The Lord gave 
the word: great was the company of the preachers.” The 
verses following this read: “ Kings with their armies did flee, 
and were discomfited: and they of the household divided 
the spoil. Though ye have lien among the pots, yet shall 
ye be as the wings of a dove: that is covered with silver 
wings, and her feathers like gold. When the Almighty 
scattered kings for their sake: then were they as white as snow 
in Salmon.” “Now while the individual clauses in these 
verses make sense each for itself as far as it goes, they do 
not make sense taken together, and quite manifestly have 
no connection with one another in thought. In point of fact 
they are headlines of hymns. The action of the psalm is 
dramatic. It is a processional, and the first part—the first 
ten verses—is a description of God’s victorious procession 
out of Egypt through the wilderness, full of miraculous 
mercies towards His people, ending with the grant to them 
of the land of Canaan as their inheritance. Then He bids 
the company of women, or, as the Prayer Book version has it, 
‘preachers, to celebrate in song what He has done. The 
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verses following are the first lines of the songs which they 
sing, and to sing them as the consecutive verses of a psalm 
is precisely as it would be to make such a hymn-verse as 


this :— 
««*« My God, permit me not to be’ 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee.’ 
‘Hail the day that sees Him rise’ 
‘From all that dwell below the skies.’ ” 


In the matter of the lectionary, the future revisers of the 
Prayer Book will be well advised to authorise the use of the 
Revised Version, to omit many of the chapters now read, and 
to avoid the selection as lessons of passages which give only 
a part of an argument which loses its meaning by its isolation 
from the other parts. It is at least considerable whether some 
verses of Romans i. and whether 1 Cor vii. are appropriate 
for public reading in the Church to-day. Much may be said 
both for and against the public recitation of these passages, 
but at least we may claim the expediency of consideration 
of the point. 

One further point we would urge, though it may appear 
a counsel of perfection to some, and too radical a change to 
others—the inclusion, among selected passages for the lessons, 
of some carefully chosen chapters from the best of our own 
English literature. If the age has had revealed to it the 
universal immanence of the Deity, there is no longer the need 
for conceiving of His operation as limited to the growth of 
one people or one age, and the distinction between sacred and 
secular history fails. If Pentecost has been the outpouring 
of the Spirit of God upon all flesh, and if God is teaching 
to-day the hearts of His faithful people, there is no longer 
any possibility of limiting inspiration to any one literature. 
The time has surely come when we may frankly recognise 
the truth of St Paul’s statement that “every scripture inspired 
of God is also profitable for teaching, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction which is in righteousness.” 


W. MANNING. 
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THE FUTILITY OF ABSOLUTISM. 


Proressor RALPH BARTON PERRY, 


Harvard University. 


ABSOLUTISM is betrayed by its speculative ambition into three 
characteristic errors. 

1. Formalism.—An ultimate principle in which every con- 
cession has been made to generality, is grossly inadequate to 
everything to which it applies. What is gained in breadth is 
lost in thickness. The rich nature of concrete objects is left 
wholly out of the account. Now this sacrifice of sufficiency 
to generality, or neglect of the insufficiency of categories 
selected in the interests of generality, is the error of formalism. 

Thus Plato’s Absolute Good owes its claims to supremacy 
to its being identified with the intelligible ; but in so far as it 
is thus a purely logical conception it is unequal to what 
metaphysically is demanded of it. Spinoza cleared himself of 
the Platonic confusion between logic and teleology, and 
sought to establish his system upon the firm basis of the 
deductive method. All things without exception are definite, 
that is, possessed of certain inherent attributes ; and all things 
without exception are implicative, that is, possessed of a power 
to generate modes of themselves by logical necessity. In 
this sense, according to Spinoza, all things are substance. 
But though this be a true characterisation of reality, it is 
necessarily inadequate. It throws no light whatsoever on 
what things are, and on what they imply. They might be 
and imply anything so far as this definition is concerned. The 
621 
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conception is, and remains, a logical conception, referring to 
the most general or abstract aspect of experience, and leaving 
all that remains, the vast bulk of nature and history, wholly 
out of the account. 

Now it is certain that Plato did not mean to define reality 
in terms of bare intelligibility, and that Spinoza did not mean 
to define it in terms of bare substantiality. But it is none the 
less true, I believe, that they did not succeed in doing more. 
So far as the terms they employ are unambiguous, and so far 
as these terms refer to general elements of experience, they 
are .. ited to a logical application, and do not sufficiently 
explain any single concrete object or event. This formalism 
is obscured by equivocation. 

2. Equivocation.—The good did not, it is true, signify to 
Plato the purely logical intelligibility of things, but rather 
an individual in which supreme goodness and perfect intelli- 
gibility were united. But how is such a being to be defined ? 
Experience doubtless affords analogies, but only analogies 
that are essentially limited in application. Thus a well- 
organised society, in which human interests are harmoniously 
adjusted and brought to fulfilment, may be said to owe its 
meaning to the propriety and excellence of its activities. 
To be understood at all it has to be understood as good. 
But the concepts of political theory are of limited generality. 
Not even society in its historical form can be said to be a true 
polity, while nature falls quite outside the range of such prin- 
ciples. Similarly, art, where this is ideal, is both intelligible 
and good. But neither is nature art, nor is all art ideal. 
The ultimate good, then, can be neither a perfect society nor 
a perfect work of art, because these conceptions, while they 
are sufficient and illuminating in a certain context, are not 
all-general. ‘There is a third sense in which the intelligible 
is good: as the consummation of the theoretical interest—the 
truth sought and won. But here again it is clear that we 
have to do with a particular and complex process which it is 
impossible to generalise. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
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all things whatsoever are comprehended within one moment 
of ecstatic contemplation. Without the use of the subjec- 
tivistic principle (of which Plato was happily innocent) such 
a contention cannot even be made plausible. The truth 
that is enjoyed is but a small fraction of the being that is. 
Furthermore, though we narrow the world to the process of 
thought, it must yet be objected that not all thought is 
crowned with success. 

What, then, is that wholly good being, advanced as a 
sufficient explanation of the totality of things? Clearly it is 
not a case of moral goodness, or of beauty, or even of truth, 
in the sense of intellectual happiness. And yet Plato freely 
attributes all three of these values to it! But does he mean 
to do so literally? It is impossible to say; for at this point 
the absolutist begins to speak a strange tongue. God is not 
good in any known sense, only because He is of surpassing 
goodness. He is more, not less, than virtue, beauty, and 
insight. Now to be virtuous, and to have virtue enhanced 
by other values beside, this truly is to be more than virtuous ; 
but to be lacking in virtue through excess of it, to be more 
than virtuous and yet not virtuous at all—this passes compre- 
hension. And yet precisely this profound and misleading 
equivocation lies at the root of all Platonic mysticism. To 
give the ultimate principle meaning it is necessary to employ 
terms that have meaning, terms that refer explicitly to certain 
distinguishable experiences, moral, xsthetic, and cognitive. 
But at the same time the very definiteness of these terms 
forbids their application to a principle that is by definition 
absolutely ultimate. Consequently the terms are both with- 
drawn and retained: withdrawn so far as exact definition is 
concerned ; retained for their powers of suggestion, for their 
vague practical and emotional implications. 

In its endeavour to give some definite meaning to its 
ultimate principle, absolutism thus falls into one or the other 
of two errors. Either the truly general elements of experience 
are falsely regarded as sufficient to the complex objects in 
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which they are found; or certain conceptions that are truly 
sufficient within limits, are rendered equivocal through being 
applied symbolically or analogically beyond those limits. 
These errors obscure the fact that the ultimate principle is 
not definitely conceived. ‘The all-general, all-sufficient prin- 
ciple is not found, because the most general categories are 
limited in sufficiency, while the most sufficient categories 
are limited in generality. The absolute remains, then, a 
problematic conception. But if such be the case, is there any 
good ground for asserting it? ‘To that question we now turn. 

3. Dogmatism.—May it be asserted that there is an 
all-general, all-sufficient principle, even though it is not dis- 
covered, or defined except in these problematic terms? There 
is but one argument that can be used to justify such a pro- 
cedure. It may be contended that nothing is really known 
without reference to such an absolute principle: that so long 
as knowledge is limited either in generality or in sufficiency, 
there is no final knowledge. It would follow that in postulat- 
ing the true being of anything—that is, the nature of a thing 
as fully known—-one postulates a principle in terms of which 
unlimited knowledge is possible. This argument is open to 
suspicion, because it both uses and condemns limited knowledge ; 
using it as the type and pattern of all knowledge, and at the 
same time condemning it as not knowledge at all because 
limited. Let us turn again to the case of Plato. 

He would say that we know things in so far as we apprehend 
them as good. But in every verifiable case of such knowledge 
the goodness of things is limited. Thus, for example, the 
activity of the wise ruler is good and intelligible in that it 
answers to the demands of social life, and to concrete historical 
exigencies. Without reference to these limiting conditions it is 
impossible to define the goodness of the ruler ; and if that refer- 
ence be condemned, then the method of definition is condemned. 
There is no ground here for the conception or assertion of a 
perfection se ¢xalted that it shall be limited by no conditions 
whatsoever. Nor is the situation essentially altered if a more 
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general conception of value is employed. Suppose that we 
define the activity of the ruler in terms of the demands of social 
life, and then define these in terms of the demands of human 
nature. Social life itself may then be understood in the Platonic 
way, as the organisation of activities necessary to the expression 
of the ideal essence of man. But even so, although what man 
does may now be understood as good in terms of what man is, 
the ideal essence of man has to be defined in terms of categories 
that are not teleological at all. And if this be regarded as 
vicious, then the whole method is vicious. We are not justi- 
fied in projecting a good that shall be all good, for that requires 
us to abandon elements indispensable to our conception of 
good. 

Thus every case of knowledge by teleological principles 
involves the apprehension and acceptance of elements which 
are not wholly determined by those principles. This being an 
inalienable feature of the method, there surely is nothing 
necessarily fatal to knowledge in supposing that the world 
contains a variety of teleological principles whose plurality and 
inherent differences must be apprehended and accepted in the 
same way. If it is impossible that a good thing should be 
wholly good, surely there is no reason why various good things 
should not be indifferent to one another; why, even if we 
accept Plato’s teleology, the world should not be governed by 
innumerable purposes. It has now become simply a question 
of fact, and not a question of a priori necessity. 

It may be objected that I have not done justice to the 
consideration that all things must be regarded as standing 
in some universal relation, thus composing a world-totality. 
This consideration does, it is true, lend some support to the 
position of Spinoza. Substituting the terms of Spinoza for 
those of Plato, is there not some ground for asserting an 
all - general, all- sufficient principle, even though it remain 
problematic, in view of the fact that there is a universal 
totality which, like all other beings, must possess the logical 
form of substance? To answer this question it is necessary to 
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remark precisely what is demanded in order that a system 
shall comply with this most general logical requirement. 
The most conspicuous systems in human knowledge are those 
in which, as in the case of Euclidean geometry, or the 
Newtonian mechanics, the axioms, postulates, indefinables, 
variables, etc.—that is, the terms and propositions that are not 
deduced—are few and fruitful. The investigator doubtless 
makes them as few and as fruitful as possible. But there is 
no a priori principle that determines how few or how fruitful 
they shall be. The deductive method, which is the basis of 
Spinoza’s system, clearly requires some elements that are not 
deduced. These elements stand in certain simple relations, 
such as difference, to one another; but they are not brought 
under the determination of the principles of the system itself. 
Now this being the case it is clearly absurd to infer an 
absolute system in which every element shall be deduced—a 
system in which, through excess of deductive cogency, the 
very conditions of deduction shall be removed ! 

Or, if this be untrue to Spinoza’s real intent, it is at least 
gratuitous to infer that there shall be but one deductive 
system. There is, let us grant, a universal totality; but is 
there any reason why it should possess any definite degree of 
deductive unity? Is there any reason why that totality should 
not be composed of many systems, which are related to one 
another as are the non-deductive elements of these several 
systems? Now if it be contended that this is equivalent to 
the assertion of a single all-embracing system, of which the 
particular systems, such as geometry, mechanics, ethics, etc., 
shall be the axioms, then we have only to remind ourselves of 
the entire insignificance of such a contention. ‘There is no 
ground for determining whether these several systems, together 
with such systems as exceed present knowledge, form a highly 
coherent or a loosely collective system. It is entirely possible 
that together they imply nothing other than that which they 
imply severally, except the collective totality of all that they 
imply. In other words, we are justified in saying no more 
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than that if we knew all the first principles, we could deduce 
all objects and events. No self-respecting philosopher would 
go to the trouble of proving this, and it is certain that Spinoza 
did not mean to assert so trivial and obvious a proposition. 
But the dilemma is unavoidable. Either he is limited to that 
conclusion, or he must be charged with attempting to over- 
ride his own logic—with seeking to find an argument for 
an absolute deductive system by condemning the deductive 
method itself. 

The attempt of absolutism to escape dogmatism is, then, 
the source of a very insidious, persistent, and fatal error. It 
is necessary to define a method of knowledge, and then dis- 
credit it, in order to justify the assertion of some other know- 
ledge than that in which the method is already exemplified. 
This error involves more than inconsistency and failure—it 
involves the denial of all positive knowledge, and the substi- 
tution for it of an unrealised and impossible project. It 
encourages the sweeping condemnation of science, and an 
irresponsible and autocratic procedure in philosophy. 

Such, then, was the state of absolutism at the time of Kant. 
In the interests of the speculative dogma, ambitious to 
formulate an all-general and all-sufficient principle, it neglected 
the essential formality and abstractness of logic (the discovery 
of which was its great achievement) ; it violated the meaning 
of ethical, physical, and other conceptions by over-generalising 
them ; and disparaged actual knowledge, by arbitrarily asserting 
a problematic conception of ideal knowledge. We have now 
to consider whether modern idealism, profiting by the insight 
of Kant, has succeeded in avoiding formalism, equivocation, 
and dogmatism. 

Idealists agree that Kant created a new epoch in philo- 
sophy, but they do not agree as to just what his epoch-making 
discovery was. According to a strictly logical interpretation, 
that philosopher is commended for his re-discovery of the 
categories, and for his contributions toward their complete 
formulation and systematic classification. In this inter- 
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pretation the emphasis is placed on Kant’s polemic against 
the English philosophers of the eighteenth century. Hume, 
for example, had overlooked the fact that it is impossible to 
define anything whatever in the terms contributed by the 
several senses, and without the terms contributed by thought. 
Sense by itself cannot know ; consciousness cannot pronounce 
judgment on an object, except there be called into play certain 
ideas, forms, or categories which are mediated by the higher 
cognitive faculties. Furthermore, it is possible to enumerate 
those ideas, forms, or categories which are distinguished by 
the fact that they are all involved in every known object. 
These Kant calls the categories, par excellence. They are 
such as causality, substance, quantity, and quality. But Kant 
did not merely enumerate a list of categories ; he defined them 
as the necessary implications of one supreme category, the 
category of synthetic unity. In other words, each object must 
be endowed with such formal properties as condition its 
systematic relations with all objects. 

If Kant’s list of categories be accepted, together with his 
theory of the priority of space and time, it follows that 
naturalism is justified, since the fundamental concepts of 
physical science are proved to coincide with the properties of 
object-in-general. Or, since these categories, although they 
were defined as the instruments of synthetic unity, exhibit a 
fatal incapacity to attain it, involving the knower in hopeless 
relativity and indefiniteness, it may be concluded that the 
analysis simply demonstrates the limitation of human know- 
ledge to the partial sphere of physical nature. But idealism 
avoids materialism and positivism alike by denying Kant’s list 
of the categories, and his theory of the a priority of space 
and time ; while accepting his supreme idea, that of synthetic 
unity, and attempting to develop truly universal categories 
from it. Such is the course adopted by the strict construc- 
tionists among present-day Kantians; and is the motive that 
underlies the present-day emphasis among all Kantians on the 
category of coherence. ‘We cannot play the game of 
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thought,” says Edward Caird, “without taking our stand 
upon the idea that the world is a self-consistent and in- 
telligible whole.” 

But this is a strange sequel to what has for a century been 
celebrated as a philosophical revolution! There is no virtue 
in this insight to redeem absolutism from its pre-Kantian 
failure. Indeed, the fact is conceded by many who, having 
been born and baptised Kantians, have turned to the peaceful 
and non-metaphysical pursuit of logic. ‘They are distinguished 
only by the fact that having been school metaphysicians, they 
play the new part somewhat awkwardly, and are excelled by 
those who own no allegiance to tradition. 

Now, if this logical interpretation of Kant be set aside, 
there is, so far as I know, but one alternative. If Kant’s 
insight does not consist in his discovery of the category of 
synthetic unity, then it must consist in his discovery of the 
category of subjectivity—that is, in his assertion that the 
categories, the universal conditions to which all intelligible 
objects must conform, are supplied, enacted or created by 
consciousness. So far as I know, there is no idealist who 
does not sooner or later betray his acceptance of this funda- 
mental principle, to the effect that things are necessarily 
related to consciousness. So-called “objective” and “ sub- 
jective ” idealists do not differ as respects the general principle, 
but only as respects their theory of consciousness. 

For both alike, the categories are no longer simply the 
most general properties of objects, or the properties of the 
universal object, but the general object-making instruments of 
mind. In place of a supreme category of synthetic unity, or 
orderly totality, we now have spiritual process or activity, 
that in uniting its objects and setting them in order, creates 
the universe. ‘To understand the principle governing the pro- 
cedure of this creative mind would be to understand all things 
without exception. And this is indeed a new absolutism, 
whose claims of superiority to Plato and Spinoza are deserving 
of consideration. 
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“Objective idealists,” through their anxiety to avoid the 
charge of subjectivism, have succeeded only in enveloping 
their fundamental contention in obscurity. It is ridiculous to 
attempt to belittle the momentousness of that contention. 
“The result of Kant’s teaching,” says Edward Caird, “was 
not to cast any, even the slightest, doubt on the reality of the 
external world, but only to show that a new element must be 
added to all that we know of it as an external world, namely, 
its relations to a subject.”' Now it is possible that this is 
intended to be a whimsical utterance, like Leibniz’s famous 
nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, nisi intellectus 
ipse. In any case, baldly stated, it means that nothing is 
unreal about the external world ewcept its externality to 
consciousness. But the very essence of “the external world,” 
if that phrase has any proper use at all, is its ability to dispense 
with “relations to a subject,” and thus to be indifferent to 
consciousness so far as its existence and inherent properties 
are concerned. The radical character of the idealist con- 
tention cannot be concealed. That contention must either be 
abandoned, in which case the difference between pre-Kantian 
and post-Kantian absolutism disappears; or it must be pro- 
claimed. A growing unwillingness to proclaim it is, I think, 
largely responsible for the profound ambiguity of contemporary 
idealism and for its notable loss of power. I do not propose 
to undertake a refutation of subjectivism. I wish only to 
make it clear that idealism’s claim to originality rests on the 
assertion that to be implies being perceived, thought, appreci- 
ated, willed, known, or in some way dealt with by conscious- 
ness. This is not a simple and obvious truth, as many idealists 
would have us believe ; itis a universal proposition of a very 
complicated character, requiring proof, and having very grave 
epistemological implications. But let us waive objection to 
this subjectivistic contention, in order the better to test the 
absolutist principle with which, in the case of idealism, it is 


1“Tdealism and the Theory of Knowledge,” reprinted from the Proceedings 
of the British Academy, vol, i. p. 4. 
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united. Does the subjectivistic principle free absolutism from 
formalism, equivocation, and dogmatism ? 

1. Formalism.—Idealism proposes to define and establish 
an all-general, all-sufficient principle with the aid of the 
postulate that being is conditioned on conciousness. In other 
words, it proposes to define an act, state, or process of concious- 
ness from which all objects and all events without exception 
can be deduced. The idealist, like the pre-Kantian absolutist, 
necessarily turns to those properties of things which have the 
maximum of generality. Otherwise he must confine himself 
to the confessedly empty assertion of a consciousness of things 
as they are; which would simply add to each and every item 
of reality the property of consciousness. The idealist, then, 
depends for the fruitfulness of his universal principle upon the 
categories. Indeed, his universal consciousness must be defined 
exclusively in terms of these categories, since no other attri- 
butes will measure up to its unlimited generality. The Kantian 
category which has assumed fundamental importance is, as 
we have seen, that of synthetic unity, or systematic totality. 
The absolute consciousness, then, is that which contributes to 
all things, by the thinking or the willing of them, those deter- 
minate inter-relationships by virtue of which they form a 
consistent and orderly universe. ‘The world is one systematic 
whole, thought or willed. 

Now such is the power of words that this rings like an 
important conclusion. And yet it explains so little that a 
scientist, moralist, or religious believer would be justified in 
conceding it without hesitation. For as respects the issues of 
science, morality, even of religion, it is utterly non-committal ; 
it is consistent with anything. Were the idealist to proceed 
further and enumerate certain subordinate categories, such as 
difference, identity, quality, etc., wherewith the absolute con- 
sciousness unites things into a systematic whole, he would have 
to reckon with the logician, but he could still be safely ignored 
by everyone else. In other words, if consciousness is to be 
generalised, it must be defined in logical terms; and when so 
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defined it serves to explain the logical elements of experience, 
and nothing more. To explain the other aspects of experience 
one must look to other and, as will inevitably be the case, less 
general principles. 

How can it be, then, that as a matter of historical record, 
idealism has proved stimulating and fruitful? Conceding that 
idealism, like pre-Kantian absolutism, has been of service in 
discrediting the pretensions of materialism, and conceding the 
various incidental services rendered by individual idealists, the 
broad and significant fact remains that the old inspired idealism, 
the idealism of art and literature, the idealism that made a 
difference, has been discredited by idealists themselves. And 
this has been due, I think, to an inevitable refinement of 
idealist conceptions. 

Let anyone contemplate, for example, the difference 
between Hegel and his disciple Bradley. The weakness of 
Hegel, from the modern point of view, lay not in his general 
programme, but in the fact that he boldly set about carrying 
it out. He made too many positive assertions. Now the fact 
that Hegel did make positive assertions about natural 
evolution, about historical development, and about inter- 
national politics, accounts for the fact that his philosophy was 
of vital consequence, and to many a source of inspiration. But 
to-day no one is more ready than the idealist to point out that 
Hegel made the mistake of applying the a priori method to 
nature and history. He tried to deduce the actual process 
of experience from his basal principle that the real obeys the 
dialectic of the thought process. Now it is generally conceded 
that he failed. Everyone but the idealist explains his failure 
by the falsity of the first principle. The idealist, however, attri- 
butes his failure to his premature definition of the categories. 
The new way is either with Mr Bradley to define the universal 
thought process in negative terms, or with the majority to 
declare once and for all that the universal thought process 
coincides with things as they are. Then if you require more 
definite information you must wait until scientists, historians, 
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and others discover what things really are. But this is what 
the world has long since been doing anyway. The only dis- 
tinction the idealist enjoys is the hope that some day, when the 
returns are all in, he may rise triumphantly and say—* T'hat is 
the Absolute.” But meanwhile he must wait like the rest of 
us, or himself engage in the lowlier task of studying nature 
and life. 


An analogous case is presented by the gradual devitalisa- 
tion of the Fichtean and Romanticist tendencies. One would 
scarcely expect an orthodox neo-Fichtean to preach a national 
uprising; for he is a quietist like his friends of the intel- 
lectualist wing. Carlyle and Emerson would find little to 
their taste in present-day accounts of the “ over-individual will.” 
And the reason lies in the fact that the absolute will has 
gradually been reduced to a will that things shall be as they are, 
or rather to the will through which things are as they are. It 
was once supposed that the primacy of the will, or the creative 
originality of genius, had something to do with a man’s power 
over his environment. Idealism was the justification of the 
religion of self-reliance. As an idealist a man might substitute 
his affections for the alien categories of mechanical science, 
and discern behind the hard outer aspect of nature a response 
to his own longings. He might assert himself, and yet claim 
the world as his own. Idealism was the justification of faith 
in the triumph of the human spirit over its adversaries—the 
triumph of the individual over authority, of the nation over its 
conquerors, of humanity over fortune. But this moving 
idealism is now condemned for its anthropomorphism. Its 
claims were so specific that they were exposed to refutation. 
The universe is not necessarily responsive to any historical 
individual interest. ‘“ All things come alike to all: there is 
one event to the righteous and to the wicked.” If, then, 
‘‘ will” is to be retained as the originating condition of being, 
it cannot be your will or mine, for these prefer special claims 
which events in their neutrality are not disposed to regard ; it 


must be an “ over-individual will,’ whose essential character is 
Vou. VIII.—No. 3. 41 
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that it shall will things as they are—whatever they are. But 
such a will is identical in all but name with that very im- 
partiality or indifference from which the romantic faith 
promised deliverance. There remains only the grim and 
ironical religion of last resort: the promise that the world 
shall be his who asks of it only that it shall be itself. 

It is little wonder that the religious implications of the 
revised idealism are unverifiable. Idealism of this type has 
no implications that touch those issues of which religion is 
solicitous. The religious belief in God relates to specific good 
things of which God is the guarantee. God is the will through 
which the universe shall in the end prefer happiness to misery, 
good to evil, life to death—and thus carry through to some 
eventual triumph the adventure in which man is presently 
engaged. Religious hope and fear, like all hope and fear, are 
discriminating. They issue from the love of some things and 
the dread of other things. The believer looks to God for a 
boon, knowing well the sweet from the bitter. Hence the 
assurance that things are one, orderly, coherent, systematic ; 
even the assurance that they are thought or willed to be so, 
leaves him unmoved. He must know incomparably more 
before, in his religious perplexity, he knows anything. 

Similarly, the religious belief in immortality arises from a 
solicitude that is specific and unmistakable. Its root is the 
dread of annihilation, of the severance of ties and the 
cessation of activities that are presently good. Immortality 
is a prerogative by virtue of which man hopes that he may 
continue thus to live, after that natural-historical event called 
death. Idealism assures a man that his life, whether long or 
short, is unique, indispensable, and out of time. By virtue of 
the world-sustaining thought or will, he belongs to a universal 
totality within which he has a determinate relation to all 
other things ! 

It is doubtful if this would be recognised as even remotely 
relevant to the religious issue, were it not disguised in such 
phrases as “the eternal life.” In any case its barrenness is 
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unmitigated. After the idealist has offered his consolation, 
the real object of hope and fear, man’s chance of life after 
death, remains in as great darkness as before. 

2. Equivocation.—In spite of the fact that when strictly 
interpreted idealism is no more than a logical formulation of 
life, leaving wholly out of account those matters with which 
religion is primarily concerned, it has nevertheless been offered, 
and is still offered, as a confirmation of religious belief. This 
is possible, I am convinced, only by virtue of terms borrowed 
from religious tradition, and used without a nice regard for 
their meaning. In other words, idealism, like pre-Kantian 
absolutism, avoids the appearance of formalism only by making 
a virtue of equivocation. 

The fundamental equivocation in idealism is its use of terms 
that ordinarily refer to characteristic elements of human life, 
such as “thought,” “ will,” “ personality,” and “spirit.” Since 
this matter can be so much more profitably considered in the 
light of an independent analysis of consciousness, I shall dis- 
miss it briefly here. Suffice it to point out that the moral and 
religious significance of consciousness is bound up with those 
very elements which must be eliminated if the conception is 
to be employed as an unlimited generalisation. Thus “thought ” 
suggests a stage of development in life, a prerogative of man, 
distinguishing him from the greater part of his environment ; 
but a universal thought, an absolute idea, must be co-extensive 
with the totality—and exhibited as truly in the mechanisms 
of nature as in the purposes of man. Indeed, the greater 
the stress laid on the universality of thought, the more is 
one compelled to identify it with nature rather than with 
man. The term “will” belongs inseparably to the asser- 
tion of particular interests, in the face of indifferent 
circumstance, and in the midst of other wills that may be 
friendly or hostile. But an “over-individual will” must 
coincide with all particular interests and also with their en- 
vironment. Its over-individuality is better exhibited in the 
environment than in the interests themselves. Now when the 
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Absolute is described as thought or will, and offered, thus 
qualified, as a conception of God, the unsuspecting layman 
understands these terms in the first sense, in the sense in which 
he can verify them in his own experience. The suggestions of 
these and other like terms, must inevitably outweigh their 
technical meaning in the discourse of idealistic philosophy. 
The layman is never really taken into the confidence of the 
augurs. Hence he is readily led to believe that he is guaran- 
teed the triumph of civilisation over the mechanical cosmos, 
and of good over evil. He is persuaded that the Absolute 
takes sides with him against his foes and promises him the 
victory. Little does he suspect that such a being must by 
definition stand uncommitted to any cause, the impartial 
creator and spectator of things as they are. 

But the most signal equivocation of which idealism has 
been guilty is its use of the terms “ good” and “evil.” Indeed, 
this phase of traditional idealism has not, even among idealists, 
the repute that it once enjoyed. There is an increasing 
tendency to meet the problem of evil with a non possumus. 
I want only to make it clear that the fault of the traditional 
solution of that problem lay in an equivocal use of terms. 
Equivocation is involved even in the project of such a solution 
as that which idealism undertakes. Evil constitutes a problem 
because it opposes, retards, or defeats the good will. If evil 
were not in this sense uncompromisingly alien to good, defined 
in contradistinction to it, there would be no problem. Now, 
to solve this problem, in the idealistic sense, means to discover 
some way of regarding evil as conducive to good, as good for 
good, as part of a whole that is better for its presence. But 
such a project necessarily involves a new definition of good, in 
which the old good shall be neutralised through the complicity 
of evil. And this is undeniably the case with every interpre- 
tation of the Absolute’s goodness that idealism has formulated. 
Good and evil are united in a new conception of value, the 
very essence of which is its implication of both good and evil. 
The most ancient conception of this type is the Heraclitean 
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strife of opposites, 7éAcuos tarnp maévrwv. Now assuming that 
it is possible to formulate such a conception, and to attribute 
to it the unlimited generality that absolutism requires, it is 
certainly impossible to call it “good” without equivocation. 
For that term will continue to suggest what is now construed 
as one of its partial aspects. And the new conception appears 
to be a solution of the original problem only because of this 
suggestion. It seems to assert a victory of good over evil, 
whereas it really asserts only a perpetual and doubtful battle 
between the two, giving a certain fixity and finality to the 
very situation from its promised deliverance. 

The equivocation of which idealism is guilty can scarcely 
be said to be an accident. It is a method of escape from 
formalism. And if equivocation is strictly avoided, there is, 
so far as I know, only one alternative method of escape 
remaining ; namely, the assertion of this absolute as a pro- 
blematic concept, or as an ideal that cannot be fulfilled, but 
only postulated. It remains to inquire whether idealism is any 
better prepared to make such an assertion than was pre- 
Kantian absolutism. 

3. Dogmatism.—Idealism positively and explicitly commits 
itself to the assertion of a principle that shall be both all- 
general and all-sufficient. Is it not, then, an astonishing com- 
mentary on the power of words that this philosophy should be 
taken to mean so much in spite of having failed to formulate its 
central conception? Much idealistic literature is like the cere- 
monious introduction of a guest that never appears. We hear 
his name repeatedly, and our expectations are pitched high by 
references to his exalted station. But while everyone else feels 
that nothing has happened, the idealist appears to be satisfied 
with the ceremony itself, and dismisses us with a benediction 
calculated to transmute our disappointment and confusion of 
mind into a state of mystical reverence. 

Admitting it to be impossible to define the absolute 
principle except symbolically or equivocally, idealism is 
supposed to justify the contention that there zs such a principle. 
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Adopting the subjectivistic theory, it is argued that since 
reality is now made answerable to consciousness, one has only 
to discover the ideal of consciousness in order to reveal the 
very programme of creation. Now, how is such an ideal of 
consciousness to be defined? In the first place, it is clear that 
it must be no less general than consciousness itself. Con- 
sciousness has various particular interests, but there is no 
reason why any one of these should be satisfied in all quarters 
of experience. It is necessary to discover an interest that 
invariably governs consciousness. This may be phrased, 
perhaps, as the interest in interests, or the ideal of purposive- 
ness, or the aim of rationality. The absolute, defined a priori 
to satisfy consciousness, may then be formulated as the ultimate 
rationality. 

But does “ultimate rationality” mean all the rationality 
that there is, or a definable maximum of rationality? If the 
former, then it is clear that the a priori affirmation of it 
means no more than that the world as a whole, or all of the 
truth, is what consciousness would possess if it thought or 
willed everything. What that would be is known no better 
than before. On the other hand, if “ultimate rationality ” 
means a definable maximum, then it is only just to demand 
the definition. Here it will not suffice to offer a problematic 
conception, because we are supposed to be dealing with the 
grounds upon which a problematic conception is asserted ; and 
these must be articulate, or, for the purposes of the argument, 
they are negligible. 

Is it possible, then, to define a maximum of coherence, 
purposiveness, or rationality ? That it seems to be possible is 
due, I think, to the loose quantitative suggestions of the terms 
employed. Thus it is fair to say that a living organism is 
more coherent than a sandbank, in that there is a greater 
cross-reference of parts and inter-dependence of function. 
One gets more light on each element from its relations to all 
the other elements, in the former case than in the latter. 
Similarly, it is possible to suppose an assemblage even more 
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coherent than the living organism. But between this supposi- 
tion of an absolutely coherent unity there is an immeasurable 
gulf. A difference of degree in coherence throws no light on 
a pure and unlimited coherence; the simple reason being that 
coherence means nothing without impurity and limitation. 
Every element of coherence, purposiveness, or rationality for 
which a concrete illustration can be provided, is conditioned 
on the presence of an element of separateness, indifference, or 
fact. And there is no means of determining what proportion 
of these two elements shall constitute the ideal of consciousness. 
Thus there is as little ground for the assertion of an absolute 
unity as for the assertion of an absolute severalty. The idealist 
has gone to great trouble to assert that all things are embraced 
within a rational totality, that there is no plurality without 
unity. But this is not an important observation. The real 
question is: How far do these all-ramifying relations, such as 
difference, go toward defining the terms so related? That 
the terms cannot be wholly defined by these relations is 
obvious; nor is there any definite degree of significance 
that must be attached to them in order to satisfy the demands 
of consciousness. Grant that the world is some sort of 
unity in variety, of permanence in change, and the alter- 
natives still range from a vital unity to a loose aggregate. A 
consciousness that aimed at entire unity or permanence would 
defeat itself; and there is no maximum that can be defined 
a priori. 

It might, I think, readily be proved that this whole pro- 
cedure involves confusion and error. It is impossible in any 
given case of knowledge to say: “ By this I know, by that I 
am prevented from knowing; therefore if that were wholly 
replaced by this I should know without limit.” There is no 
negative element 7m knowledge, such as plurality, unrelated- 
ness, incoherence, or meaninglessness. There is a negative 
cognitive element only in so far as I do not know, that is, 
am confused or unaware. The conditions of knowledge are 
fully satisfied when I know positively and clearly. And from 
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this it is possible to infer only that things are precisely what 
they are—a conclusion which decides no philosophical issues. 

But I cannot here do justice to these considerations. I 
can hope only to have shown that as the idealist employs the 
term “consciousness,” or such terms as “thought” and 
“will,” his absolute, thus qualified, is metaphysically as 
empty, doubtful, and arbitrary as Plato’s Good or Spinoza’s 
Infinite Substance. Such conceptions are irrelevant, without 
application, to the issues in which religion takes so fear- 
ful and importunate an interest—the problems of the origin 
and fate of humanity, the potentialities and destinies of the 
individual, the lesson of history, the ground of hope in things 
unseen and yet to come. 

There is a religion, it is true, for which idealism does offer 
a fresh and adequate justification—the religion of renunciation. 
But this religion is compatible with any philosophy, and most 
of all with those philosophies which deny men’s first hopes. 
This is the religion in which nothing is demanded of the world 
save that it shall be what it is—regardless of any interest. 
Now, if one is to have a religion of renunciation, it is desirable 
that the lesson of disillusionment shall be taught without the 
creation of fresh illusions. If the first hopes are to be 
abandoned, let us also abandon the language in which they are 
traditionally expressed; or let us openly profess that such 
language is employed only in a poetic and devotional sense, 
to make men brave and without complaint in a merciless 
environment. But renunciation is not the only religious 
implication of philosophy. There is good ground for hope, 
provided only that hope does not defeat itself through the 
very extravagance of its claims ; through denying the very fears 
that gave it birth, and seeking to make peace while the enemy 


is still in arms. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
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MOSLEM SERMONS. 


Preached in Constantinople. 


[THe four sermons which follow were delivered by well-known 
preachers in Constantinople at a time when great changes 
were taking place in the Turkish Empire. They have been 
translated for the Hisserr Journat from the Ottoman 
Turkish by the Rev. Stephen van R. Trowbridge, of the 
American Mission at Aintab; Professor Loutfi Levonian 
assisting in the rendering of quotations from Arabic sources. 
They are given here in order that Western readers may judge, 
from first-hand evidence, what is the nature of the appeal which 
Islim makes to the national and moral life of its adherents. 
Mr Trowbridge says that his object in selecting these sermons 
and translating them has been “to interpret the fundamental 
changes which are taking place in the Turkish Empire, not 
from the view-point of a traveller or missionary or Oriental 
student, but from the very mind and eloquence of the chief 
Moslem doctors in Constantinople. These sermons and 
addresses, delivered in the famous old mosque of St Sophia, 
have had an immediate effect at the capital. Week by week 
they have been printed in the Sirat-i-Mustakeem, a leading 
Moslem weekly which commenced its career immediately 
upon the constitutional proclamation of July 1908. So that 
all through these interior provinces the influence of these able 
and well-poised interpretations of Islam in relation to the 
social and political changes is being felt in a marked degree. 


“Frequently missionaries condemn Islam as ‘a false 
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system,’ or as a ‘social evil,’ and they fail to study it closely 
and thoughtfully. My object is not a defence or a discussion, 
but a making known of the better elements and aspirations as 
they are declared by those doctors of the canon law who are 
not ‘Muhammedan fanatics’ but rather intelligent and 
patriotic educators.” —EDITor. ] 


I. 
THE PREACHERS OF ISLAM. 


By AumepD Na’im EFFENDI. 
y 


One of the greatest blessings of which we have been deprived 
in the period of tyranny is the blessing of preachers. When 
mismanagement and immorality had degraded us to the abyss 
of destruction and ruin, and our hopes of deliverance and 
safety were almost cut off, even then not a single word of 
warning or good news came forth from the lips closed by the 
leaden seal of the Government. Not one of the traditions of 
the Prophet and the gracious verses (of the Quran) which 
are the guarantee of deliverance and safety for the nation— 
not one of these reached the ears of the people. 

The eyes of the people were condemned to turn neither 
to the right nor to the left from the dark, bloody, fearful, 
poisonous and curse-fostering environment of the past. The 
verse, “They are deaf, mute and blind, and so they do not 
understand,” portrayed the real condition of the preachers and 
those preached unto. The true and able doctors of the canon 


_ law of Islam were driven away from the preaching-desks. 


Sensible men who knew themselves were withdrawing from 
listening to the clergy. Men’s ears again and again failing 
to hear genuine sermons and genuine counsel, men’s eyes 
long since being unaccustomed to see a genuine preacher 
in the pulpit, finally the very meanings of sermon and preacher 
were verging into oblivion. This dying nation’s hope of 
enjoying prosperity began to be cut off. 
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For example, doctors of the canon law, like our reverend 
Ismail Hakki Effendi of Monastir, who were aware of the 
inner condition of affairs, were the rarest of the rare. 
Furthermore, we ask his excellency the doctor if some days 
he did not forfeit the lesson from the pulpit, lest it should 
be said (by the spies), “« He is gathering a large congregation 
around himself.” He used deliberately to puzzle the congre- 
gation regarding the days of public preaching, in order to 
decrease the multitude of the gathering. 

Did he not feel himself obliged to weigh every word which 
he spoke from the pulpit? And when with the impulse of 
excitement, and without intending it beforehand, he threw 
himself into the most earnest discussions, then suddenly 
realising what he was saying, did he not feel himself obliged 
to return to observations which could not possibly hurt 
anybody’s feelings? You must ask him how much he 
suffered in being obliged to turn from its true channel the 
natural current of that knowledge and science which is an 
ever-gushing spring and an ever-flowing deep. 

What is a preacher? He is the refiner of the nation; he 
is the teacher of moral heroism; he is the communicator of 
knowledge ; he is the inheritor of the duty of prophecy. 

It is an amazing fact that the holy function of preaching 
which is in reality established for so sublime a religious 
purpose has remained as an artery of wickedness used by 
governments for hundred of years past to give the strength 
of life to the heart of tyranny. Those truth-seeking preachers 
who refrained from carrying on this accursed business have 
now passed into the legion of honour. 

It is a natural result of the despotic politics which have 
been kept up in order to choke the capacity of the men of the 
Moslem commonwealth and to kill their noble feelings, that 
under the old régime the preachers were held in lower esteem 
than the teachers in the religious schools, and that preaching 
was assigned for those who were not able to pass the religious 
teachers’ examination or who through intrigue were not 
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permitted to secure diplomas. Therefore our capable divinity 
professors came to such a pass that they did not condescend 
to preach. And little by little they became unable to put 
together a score of words for public address. And, on the other 
hand, the preachers, because they were elected from among 
the incapable, were with rare exceptions brought so low as to 
move sensible men to tears and to make us clowns in our 
enemies’ sight. 

As a matter of fact, if carefully examined, the rightful 
position of the preachers ought to be higher than that of the 
religious teachers. After the ceasing of revelation the inheritors 
of the function of declaring truth to the people have been the 
preachers. This divinely privileged class, who are the fore- 
runners of the nation, are commanded to declare the purpose 
of the mission (of Muhammed), the sublime meaning of which 
is expressed in the verse: “I was sent that I should fulfil the 
beauty of morality.” 

Then let the holiness of those honoured with the inherit- 
ance of the function of prophecy be pondered. Consider how 
heavy is their responsibility to humanity, to the Creator of 
humanity, to the Prophet, and to the Moslem commonwealth. 
A preacher must be a man of learning; he must know the 
divine injunctions and prohibitions, the obligations of canon 
law and the orthodox traditions of the Prophet—these 
essentials he must know with all their minutia. He must be 
to the utmost degree occupied in the study of the commen- 
taries of the Quran. He must have learned by heart many 
of the traditions of the Prophet. He must be so familiar with 
the mental sciences as to be able to silence an atheist. A 
preacher must be a thoughtful and eloquent orator so that his 
arguments may take by conquest the indifferent, so that the 
harmony of his rhetoric may influence the hearts of men. 

A preacher must put into practice his knowledge, and he 
must be so rigorous in self-discipline as to be an example to 
his congregation. There is no influence in the words of a 
preacher whose conduct contradicts his words, whose eyes are 
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blindfolded by selfish gain, and who is eagerly clasping the 
vanities of this world. If his heart does not grieve when he 
utters his warnings, his words can produce no more than a 
temporary awakening in his hearers. 

In short, a preacher must be a wise man, a man of common 
sense. He must appreciate the need of his congregation at 
the moment. He must know how to guide to the virtues of 
thrift a nation which prefers vain acts of religious worship to 
diligent effort and support of the family. He must know how 
to guide to the virtues of worship a people whose eye of 
observation is closed by the impulse of selfish advantage and 
which, by reason of worldly desire, has forsaken the hereafter 
for this present world. He must know how to guide by a 
gospel a congregation which will thereby be inspired to good 
undertakings, and by warnings how to guide a community 
which will thereby be saved from a condition whose evil end is 
to be dreaded. And he must reveal just at the fitting moment 
the subject of the words to be spoken and the ripeness of 
the time. 

Such preachers, we regret to confess, are so rare among us 
that we may say they do not exist. Though I cannot know 
those who are to be among us in the days to come, it is true, 
alas, that most of the preachers we have met thus far have 
been acquiring qualities the very contrary of those which have 
been demanded above. Thus far, the real motive of preaching 
has been aggrandisement. The outspoken and also the implied 
meaning of the words which came from the lips of a legion of 
preachers who were caught in the current of an ebb and flow 
of private aggrandisement which surged from the provinces 
into Constantinople and from Constantinople back to the 
provinces, this twofold meaning practically resulted in the 
offer: ‘Whoever gives the alms of the fast of Ramazan 
to me, will enter Paradise.” 

I do not wish to criticise unkindly—God forbid !—those 
helpless individuals. For their very condition is a sign of the 
nation’s open ingratitude towards its clergy. These poor 
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fellows are to be excused. The fault and even the crime 
belongs to the nation which leaves its clergy hungry and 
obliges a class, which should be the nation’s forerunners and 
its prophets, to beg for a living. What could the preacher do ? 
If he devoted himself to scholarship he had to be stretching 
out his hand as a beggar. And because he could not long 
endure hunger he was obliged to forfeit his higher culture to 
secure a worldy livelihood and to mount the sacred forum of 
the pulpit before having learned even the rudiments of his 
profession. 

Picture him to yourself as he mounts that exalted place, 
without any share of the rich capital of learning. In order to 
hold the attention of the audience, as best his wits suggest, he 
begins to whack the desk, and in order to entertain the as- 
sembly he begins to busy the hour with fables which circulate 
among the vulgar throng. These fabulous inventions, to 
which God and His Prophet are foreign, lead the people 
astray. Hundreds of our young men, who have not learned 
anything at home or at school concerning the religion, are 
by these fables thrown into misapprehension and suspicion 
about the faith of Islam. These fables make patriotic Moslems 
indignant. ‘They are the occasion for foreigners to deride us 
with laughter. At last the time for putting an end to this 
state of affairs has come. 

In the name of religion, in the name of science, in the 
name of patriotism, in the name of national honour we demand 
that the Sheikh-ul-Islam consider this situation and find a 
means of relief. On whatever depends the uplifting of the 
Muhammedan rites, whose gradual verge toward ruin we see 
with sorrow in our aching hearts, from henceforth let the 
necessary reforms be undertaken and let preachers come forth 
who are worthy of Islam and of the Moslem ranks. 
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Il. 


MISUNDERSTANDINGS, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Esurer Epis Bey. 


TuE religion of [slim has not been able to remain free from 
the influence of the despotism which has brought all our 
institutions into decline. In a comparatively short period 
the ideas of the people have become contradictory to one 
another. Sometimes so great a divergence of beliefs has 
existed between two persons belonging to the same religion 
that thoughtful observers cannot refrain from regret. And 
yet the objective of the two is the same. Both desire eternal 
happiness. 

While the goal of both is the same, how does it come about 
that there is such a difference of belief between them? The 
most important of the various causes is our mutual misunder- 
standing. Never has the truth been sought with sincere 
fraternity, with impartial mind and with fair judgment. At 
no time has it been our lot to be delivered from the extremes 
of excess and shortcoming. Ignorance and tyranny have 
constantly hindered us from an impartial search for the truth. 

What is religion? What are the fundamentals of religion ? 
The fundamentals have been smothered under countless 
minutie. The force of the religious commandments has not 
been taken into consideration. And for a slight fault a man 
has been convicted of infidelity and has been excommunicated. 
We have not understood one another, and even now we fail 
to do so. 

We have not learned the Faith from the books which are 
the original sources, but traditionally from the deeds and 
conduct of our fathers and our ancestors. And we have even 
dared to publish the scanty information thus inherited. No 
one has been able to remain free from subjection to his own 
notions and to his environment. Each individual, in the 
pride of his information, has thought himself a Chief Justice. 
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But he has said these things not as of private opinion, but 
rather as religion itself. Each writer has added some particular 
restrictions or modifications. As a result, what opinions have 
been uttered! And what vain disputes have taken place ! 
We have not understood one another, and even now we fail 
to do so. 

These restrictions caused Islam to appear in the eyes of 
non-Moslems as a religion whose practice is extremely difficult. 
Islam, which is a faith admirably adapted to human nature 
and all of whose judgments are liberal, after taking this 
restricted form, became a target for the criticism of hostile 
foreigners. Expressions like this began to be heard: 
“¢ Muhammedanism is a hindrance to progress! Under these 
restrictions progress is impossible !” 

As a result, persons whose education has been deficient and 
who have not been able to keep themselves free from personal 
bias and local environment and from the influence of the ruling 
class, have given forth their private opinions in the name of 
religion. And because these things have been spoken in the 
name of religion the enemies of the faith have dared to stand 
forth against Muhammedanism rather than against the 
individual who is at fault. In this way they have brought 
into existence many malicious publications. And the minds 
of our young men, who are ignorant of the truths of Islam and 
of the philosophy of religion, being confronted by these hostile 
and harmful considerations, have remained in doubt and 
wavering uncertainty. Indeed, it has not been possible to 
speak forth the truth. The cursedness of despotism has 
prevented a worthy defence against all criticisms. And as a 
result irreligion has become widespread. 

Another preventive cause has been that the works of 
religious literature are written in Arabic, and the common 
people are not versed in that illustrious language. 

Let me summarise the causes of decline. Departure from 
the fundamentals, divergence of sects, criticisms from hostile 
persons, lack of freedom to make the necessary defence, selfish 
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considerations, the new current of European philosophy, 
deliberate misinterpretations, failures to be aware of the 
situation, the daily degeneration of the national morality, and 
the despotic ideas which have been dragged along from the 
end of the Rashid caliphate (the Middle Ages)—all these 
causes have brought about the depreciation of Islam and the 
deterioration of all Moslem governments. 

We have finally come to such an abasement as has caused 
men to say, “Show us a progressive Muhammedan govern- 
ment.” And we are in such a condition that we can scarcely 
frame an answer to this challenge. Moslem government, which 
once upon a time exerted a wide influence over the politics of 
the whole world, has now suffered such a reverse that it ranks 
lowest among the nations of the European circle of civilisation. 
In fact, Moslem rule has become an object of ridicule. What 
a bitter fact! What an unbearable degradation ! 

We have arrived at this predicament because we have 
gone afar from the essential requirements of religion. In 
proportion as we fell to plundering we were overtaken by 
poverty and disgrace. In proportion as we established countless 
houses of idleness (2.e. pashas’ palaces) we were left in the 
rear of progress. Our ignorant pulpit-orators and_fool- 
preachers, who have never seen a divinity school, kept crying 
out: “Leave the world. Strive for the hereafter only!” 
In proportion as we were captivated by such words and 
withdrew into an isolated life, as we abandoned industry and 
effort, we fell into the very depth of misery. As we worshipped 
the world and preferred our selfish and earthly advantage to 
everything else, we became the slaves of all men, and especially 
the slaves of our vicious and prodigal aristocrats. As we 
trespassed the rights of all the non-Moslem subjects of this 
empire, Greeks, Bulgarians, Armenians, Jews, whom his 
lordship our Prophet (may God commend and salute him!) 
has described as ‘“God’s trust” to us and whose rights he 
emphatically commanded us to respect, we were, in direct 
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own rights we were treading under foot. As we crushed 
thousands of innocents with the heel of oppression and put 
out of existence thousands of sufferers by death in the desert 
or by murder on the high seas, as we rejoiced in demolishing 
homes and hearths and in extinguishing the lives of ancient 
families, as we made the heart of humanity ache with our 
cruelty and intolerance, as we were afraid of venturing our 
lives in self-sacrifice, as we did not think it worth the cost 
to leave our comfortable nest, as we counted it an honour to 
unite with that Satanic crew (z.e. the palace courtiers)—we 
became in that very proportion the objects of God’s wrath. 
We became detested by our Gracious Apostle and accursed 
by the whole of humanity. 

While this heavy cloud was settling down upon us in 
our low estate and while we were dragging the huge Moslem 
world along with our own selves into the maelstrom of doom, 
who knows out of regard for what servant of God, out of 
regard for what pure heart or for the sorrow of what oppressed 
soul, divine aid finally reached us? With the light of 
thirteen centuries ago the sun of victory and guidance shone 
forth from the Macedonian Balkans in all its purity and in 
all its splendour. Glory be to God! 

Let us walk with perfect unity and sincerity in this 
Upright Highway, in this royal road of guidance which opens 
up before us. Let us learn what Muhammedanism is and 
what manhood is. In an epoch when all the inhabitants of 
the earth are advancing into new realms of science, in a 
period when all cities and all nations are going through an 
evolution toward a final ideal, let us escape from this laziness 
which has caught us in its grasp. Let us free our lives from 
this dark veil of ignorance. Let us deliver our minds from 
obstinacy and bigotry. Let us lift up our eyes from the 
self-admiration and egoism which for many years have been 
absorbing our attention. Let us see the wonderful achieve- 
ments in arts and industries, and let us observe the immense 
strides which have been taken in the royal path of science. 
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Let us take our steps accordingly. For we must confess 
that we are very far behind. Let us think of the purpose 
of our creation and the duties of our life. There is no use 
in striving among ourselves. It is a great mistake to condemn 
for fanaticism or delusion men who are exerting themselves 
for the hereafter. And it is unfair to pronounce atheists 
those who are absorbed in the struggle of this world. Are 
not this and the next world ours? Let us work both for 
our passing life and for that which is eternal. 

It is by condemnations and denunciations that we have 
brought ourselves to this condition of decline. By hindering 
the useful undertakings of one another we have been for 
centuries retarded in the slough of ignorance and violence. 
Let us henceforth clasp hand to hand and with perfect unity 
let us strive for advancement. May God forbid that in the 
opening future mutual misunderstandings should be the cause 
of national calamity ! 


ITT. 
THE RIGHTS OF THE PEOPLE. 


By Isma’m Haxki Errennt. 


Text : “Verily God bids you pay your trusts to their owners, and when ye 
judge between men, to judge with justice ” (Quran, sura iv., verse 61). 


THis divine command is to all men, great and small. It is 
not restricted to the Muhammedan commonwealth, but is 
universal for mankind. It is addressed primarily to those in 
authority. Ifa ruler be over ten men only, he nevertheless 
comes within the jurisdiction of this command. The text 
states that by requirement of our canon law and our religion 
those who are our rulers should safeguard the rights of all 
their subjects whether Moslem or non-Moslem. 

Once the question was asked of the sovereign of the 
prophets (7.e. Muhammed), “O Apostle of God, when will 
the havoc of the last judgment be?” Bukhari quotes the 
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answer as follows, “ When the trust is lost, then be on the 
watch.” The meaning is, “Do not be perplexed about the 
resurrection. It will be neither in my day nor in the days 
of the early caliphs.” There is more than one kind of 
resurrection. In this world, as well as in the next, there is 
the havoc of the judgment day. Those intrigues, those 
dangers, those sweeping calamities, the sudden downfall of 
a nation, the overthrow and extinction of a government, these 
—these are the Day of Judgment. May God forfend our land 
from all such harm ! 

Perhaps you have not quite understood the phrase, “ Pay 
your trusts to their owners.” The administration of the affairs 
of a nation is the supreme trust. In proof of this we have 
the Prophet’s comment: ‘“ Whenever administration is sur- 
rendered into the hands of incapable men, then be on the 
watch for the judgment.” Other sacred traditions of the 
Prophet confirm this. For example, there is the famous 
tradition regarding governors. By governors are meant all 
those who are in control of affairs. And this includes the 
Sultan and all princes having any authority whatever over 
the Moslem commonwealth. “When any duty falls to the 
governor, if he does not serve with sincerity and goodwill, if 
he does not work for the people’s rights as he exerts himself 
to safeguard his own advantage, God in the day of resur- 
rection will have him thrown into the fire of hell.” Another 
sacred tradition runs as follows: “Whoever appoints an 
inferior man to take charge of any public affair, especially if 
he knows that there is a more intelligent and a more trust- 
worthy man available, will be guilty of treachery first to 
God, then to our Gracious Apostle, and lastly to the whole 
Moslem congregation.” 

As we resume the text, what is God’s next command ? 
“And when ye judge between men, judge with justice.” 
That is, if you are judging among the people, believers or 
unbelievers, do not be a respecter of persons. Refrain from 
partiality. Judge with justice. Do not make an exception 
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in your dealing with any man because of his religion. Right 
is right. And you must dare to call the unjust unjust, and the 
rightful rightful. 

Observe in what order the divine commands are given. 
First fulfil the trust in your own self. Whether the claim 
be of God or of men, see to it that you accomplish your share. 
And after that guard the rights of the people. Ifa man does 
not do his duty by himself, and if he resorts to extortion, is 
it likely that he will care about righteous judgments among 
the people? Can you expect the light of justice from a heart 
that has chosen to remain in darkness? ‘“ But the provision 
of God is better and more lasting for those who avoid great 
sins and abominations, and who, when they are wroth, forgive, 
and who assent to their Lord, and are steadfast in prayer, and 
whose affairs go by counsel amongst themselves, and who, 
of what we have bestowed upon them, give alms, and who, 
when wrong befalls them, bestir themselves to justice” 
(sura xlii. 35-37). 

What great fundamental truths! The glorious Quran has 
left nothing lacking, but has heralded to us every kind of 
guidance and peace. It is not required by the law of Islam to 
stand helplessly suffering wrong, to live abjectly, bereft of 
every right. Behold, the verses of the Quran illuminate our 
pathway against any such dark fatalism. When injustice is 
committed, when private rights are trespassed, the believers do 
not remain in abjection like paupers. They demand their 
dues, they appeal for God’s assistance, they take vengeance, 
they take refuge in equity. God does not love believers who 
bow their necks to tyranny and who do not bestir themselves 
to justice. 

Divine assistance, and revenge—but to what degree? 
Here again there must be no trespass. One’s rights must be 
exercised within the sphere of justice. For even as you say, 
“‘T will have my right by the oppressors,” you yourself become 
one of them. You must ever be willing to abide by the decree 
of the law. You must take refuge in the equity of God. 
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The punishment of every evil deed has been appointed 
according to its gravity. So if the claimant goes too far he 
himself becomes guilty of trespass. “For the recompense of 
evil is evil like unto it; but he who pardons and does well, 
then his reward is with God; verily, He loves not the unjust” 
(sura xlii. 88). 

Against whom, then, is the wrath of God? “It is only 
against those who wrong men and are wanton in the earth; 
these—for them is grievous woe.” For them there is naught 
but humiliation and helplessness, condemnation and over- 
whelming defeat. For those who harass and crush the people, 
who monopolise everything for themselves, who regard neither 
property nor honour, God has reserved a thousand terrors and 
calamities. 

There are three things whose retribution does not wait for 
eternity, but comes in this world. First, deceit and hypocrisy. 
Second, injustice and violence. Third, the betrayal of a trust. 
But of what use is this retribution? What we need is an 
awakening—a widespread awakening. We must learn from the 
events which are transpiring in our very midst. Likewise the 
histories of the past are rich in profitable examples. “So 
think not God careless of what the unjust do; He only respites 
them until the day on which all eyes shall stare” (xiv. 43). 
And when is that dreadful day? No mortal knows. Some- 
times it comes in this world. 

What great truths we have learned from the liberty so 
recently achieved. Broken hearts began to find cheer. The 
task-masters began to feel their retribution. The foundations 
of justice were laid. For there is no decree in the constitu- 
tion contrary to our canon law. The constitution is the very 
means to fulfil the rulings of the law. It gives governmental 
authority to the people, and grants to them the right of super- 
vision. Our early caliphs ruled by the principle of consulta- 
tion. Was it not his excellency Omar the Just who said, 
“From among all men I love him most who tells me frankly 
of my faults”? Then the grace of God is upon the citizen who 
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counsels aright his king and his caliph and who tells them of 
their faults. 

What cana king do? Heis only aman. One individual 
cannot understand all kinds of public affairs. He is obliged 
to seek advice. Now, if his courtiers and counsellors prove to 
be selfish and vicious men, however good the king’s purpose 
may be, he begins to surmise trouble. He becomes perplexed 
and anxious. 

Such has been the case with our Sultan. The courtiers 
estranged our sovereign from his people. But, thank God, he 
was saved from their malice. And so our monarch followed 
the example of the Prophet. He agreed to the common 
desire of the people and he entrusted them with authority. 

We are yet between death and life. It is the day of our 
destruction if any acts of ill intention, er her to Moslems or to 
Christians, should be perpetrated. In that moment havoc 
would break loose. At that very minute the foreign fleets 
would arrive. There would be the end of our liberty and 
happiness. Therefore act with moderation. I recommend 
moderation to all of you, and especially to the religious 
students. For our foes are many, very many, both at home 
and abroad. The reactionaries whose hearts for thirty years 
have been hardened with malice, do not hesitate to make 
fierce and savage attacks on every side. And some foreign 
governments are trying to use every kind of intrigue. One 
ignorant and misguided act of the people would overturn 
everything. 

But, thank God, we have saved ourselves from autocracy. 
We have broken that chain of slavery. This is an evident 
success and a great gift of God. After this we shall have our 
rights like other nations. Our progress shall be made by 
maintaining unity. So this is not the day of conservatism. 

We must realise that we have not the power of our olden 
days. Science and education have lifted other governments 
to the sky, while we have fallen low. We have constantly 
been impelled downward, until neither trades nor sciences, 
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neither morality nor wealth remain. Everything, everything, 
material and spiritual, the entire strength of the Muhammedan 
commonwealth, is well-nigh ruined. To-day our hope of 
reconstruction is in the hope of unity. We must deal with 
non-Moslems as with brothers, because we are all the sons of 
one fatherland. 


ay. 


JUDGMENT WITH JUSTICE. 


A continuation of the sermon on “'The Rights of the People.” 
By Isma’tt Haxxkt Errenpt. 


Text : “ God bids you, when ye judge between men, to judge with justice.” 


HE who fulfils this command is the God-fearing man. Does 
any judge who has not the fear of God in his heart maintain 
equity? What will be the fate of a people whose govern- 
ment is a tool for bribery in the hands of the traitors, and is 
used for the making void of civil rights? A mighty force 
is needed to put into execution the divine decree of our 
text. Merely the fear of God will not achieve the task, 
because in many men that very instinct is lacking. 
Faith must be well rooted in a man’s heart that the fear of 
God may dwell there. In the sacred traditions we read that 
God puts down wrong-doing by means of the sovereign still 
more than by means of the Quran. You must obey the 
Book. But those who reform themselves through its 
influence are very few. God Most High overcomes wicked- 
ness by means of the Quran and still more by the fear of 
the sovereign. But “sovereign” must mean a just govern- 
ment. 


Those who fear God are few in number, for there is a 
tendency to evil in human nature. Cruelty is deeply rooted 
in a man’s instincts. Because of self and lust he commits 
transgression as opportunity befalls. Consider how corruption 
grew apace in our national life. Neither at the capital nor 
in the provinces was there any virility left. Everyone had 
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given up hope. Macedonia and Asia Minor were about to 
slip from our hands, and the turn would soon have come to 
Constantinople. The Ottoman Empire, whose fame once 
filled the world, was perishing. 

The supreme reason for our falling into this misfortune has 
been our failure to work in unity. No two persons dared sit 
down together and discuss the situation. It was for this 
same reason that the huge Andalusian Empire (the Moorish 
realm in Spain) sank below the horizon. It was lack of 
unity that put an end to its greatness. That whole country 
was in the turmoil of intrigues, massacres, and internal 
insurrections. Then the enemy came and seized everything. 
Indeed, we must take warning from those tragic events. 

God permits men to take revenge. But to forgive is 
noble. God’s reward is manifold upon him who forgoes his 
right. This holds true for human rights, but there is a right 
of the Almighty which must inevitably be avenged. 

There is here a supreme duty for the doctors of the canon 
law. The common people look to them for authority and 
counsel. Therefore the doctors (the preachers and jurists) 
must not incite the people to believe in superstitious con- 
servatism. But, on the contrary, they must inspire the nation 
to such convictions as will be profitable in this world and in 
the hereafter. We doctors who constitute the "Ulema must 
with absolute sincerity lay hold of the sciences and under- 
stand the trades. Our national finances have approached 
bankruptcy. The government has not a month’s salary to 
pay anybody, because a large part of the revenue has not 
been reaching the treasury. Regular taxes and the incomes 
of immense religious estates have remained in the hands of 
whoever snatched them. Meanwhile, in Europe canals have 
been constructed, steamship lines established, and railroads 
built. And so European merchants have made their millions, 
while we turn our pockets inside out to pay a clerk’s salary. 
Loan after loan, and the end of it all is bankruptcy! Often 
no more than a tenth of the original loan was available by the 
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treasury, because the interest was exorbitant and half of the 
loan went into “fees” and commissions. Now we must make 
amends for these losses. Our preachers and our jurists must 
concentrate their counsels to this end. Heretofore, if ten 
men met together to discuss such matters, they were exiled 
to the borders of the Sahara. 

The jurists of Persia, it seems, are against constitutionalism. 
Those rascals have always been on the side of autocracy! A 
group of the Persian "Ulema belonging to the royalists are clam- 
ouring for despotic government. It suits their private purposes, 
because they are long accustomed to idleness. The preachers 
(who are also of the "Ulema) defend the Shah, and the Shah 
commits outrage as he pleases. Both together they rob the 
helpless common people right and left. And in expression of 
his gratitude the Shah gives bounties to the preachers. Both 
king and counsellors reach the goal of their desires. And the 
jurists solemnly declare that this is not their own ruling, but 
that of the canon law of Muhammedanism. They pretend to 
think it just that millions of people should be surrendered 
into the hands of a knavish despot to be ruled at his caprice. 
He may hang and slay, and no one shall dare to utter a word. 
Why? “Because he is the Shah, the King. What do 
parliaments and legislatures amount to? They are of no 
significance. In every country there should be but one head.” 
According to the false notions of the Persian "Ulema, Islam 
does not permit of constitutionalism, but is an absolute 
monarchy ! 

Oh, reverend jurists, there is no religion, no code, which 
advocates constitutionalism as strongly as does Islam. You 
yourselves know this. But, alas, the craven spirit of personal 
advantage demeans the godliest men and brings the wisest 
into abasement. Of such a type are the doctors of the canon 
law in Persia. I am sure that those religious colleges in 
Tabriz and Teheran were founded with a noble purpose. But 
now look at their graduates, the doctors of law—let us not 
dignify them by that title! Look at those white-turbaned 
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hypocrites! In an underhanded way they are taking sides 
with the Shah and are maintaining despotism. And then, 
instead of being ashamed, they are clamouring, in the name of 
religion, against representative government. As if nobody had 
any common sense! As if Europe would believe what they 
say! All these are foolish ideas of monarchy. All these are 
but relics and reminders of the Middle Ages. 

Does government mean that at the head of the nation one 
man stands, and that he is left to his own devices, to reign 
according to his caprice? Our canon law demands obedience 
to the sovereign, but with a fundamental condition. If he 
drives you into improper and unjustifiable acts, if he impels 
you along a path whose end is a precipice, if he precipitates 
you into folly and error, then you must take refuge in God. 
You must appeal to the Almighty. Study the canon law and 
the orthodox statutes, because in them are the means of safety. 
If the prince deals righteously he is to be obeyed. The text 
of our sermon commands us first of all to guard the rights of 
the people which are our sacred trust. Then, God bids all 
magistrates to judge with justice. And finally, He enjoins 
obedience to those who are in authority. For the words in the 
Quran which immediately follow our text are these: “O ye 
who believe, obey God, and obey the Apostle and those in 
authority amongst you.” Does it not follow from this 
sequence that if the Sultan does not act with justice, you are 
not to obey him ? 

But suppose you disobey, what are you going to do next ? 
You must manage your public affairs by the principle of con- 
sultation. Do not leave the caliph to his own devices. You 
must supervise, you must take him under control. Let him 
remain in his station. Let him continue as sultan and caliph. 
But do not make the pathway thorny between him and the 
people. There must be freedom of access to his presence. 
As it is written in the law books, the Imam (2.e. the caliph) 
cannot be hidden. He must be in the open. The common 
people must be able to come to him freely to complain against 
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any extortioners. But if these very extortioners surround him 
and bind his hands, then it matters little to us whether the 
caliph is hidden or apparent, whether he exists or perishes. 
Perhaps, under those circumstances, it would be an error to 
say that he exists. 

The caliph, then, must rule according to the conditions 
which are lawfully placed upon him. In dealing thus he will 
achieve true exaltation. He will in verity be a glorious king. 
As a matter of fact, after the recent revolution took place, 
our Sultan declared, “I have but now attained my liberty.” 
Personally, the Sultan is very wise and sensible and shrewd. 
He is capable of every kind of justice. And we are bound 
to honour his person and his station. We are bound to do 
this by reason of our religion. 

Consider the situation fairly. What can one man do all 
by himself, even if he is the Sultan? Thousands of criminal 
characters had surrounded him. They used often to alarm 
him and throw him into suspicion. And it is natural for a 
man to think of means for assuring his own safety. But you 
will say, “ After the empire has been wrecked, after the nation 
has perished, how many coppers is the Sultan’s personal safety 
worth?” Our last word is this. He cannot be entirely 
excused. After so many bitter experiences, he ought to 
have done away with those traitors. Why did he acquiesce 
through all those years? Why did he keep silent? That, 
indeed, is something for all of us to think about. 
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DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Reviews of books are not open 
to discussion. Criticism of any article will, as a rule, be limited to a 
single issue of the Journa/. The discussion ends with a reply from 
the original writer.—Ed. 


CATHOLICISM AND HAPPINESS. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1910, p. 382.) 
L 


Every reader of the article Catholicism and Happiness in the January 
number of the Hibbert will share the writer’s desire for the amelioration of 
the lot of the “dim common population,” but the reader may well have 
his doubts as to how far such amelioration can be secured by Mr Gales’ 
Catholic prescription. 

“If in some prenatal state,” he says, “ one could have chosen the scene 
of one’s entrance into this planet, knowing only that one must be one of 
the toiling myriads, the ‘dim common population,’ where would one have 
chosen one’s lot?” According to Mr Gales, the question would not need 
to be considered. The ‘* must-be” worker in search of a birthplace would, 
without hesitation, choose a Catholic country; Scotland would be passed 
by, the Tyrol chosen; some corner in Brittany or Spain, in preference to 
Leeds or Sheffield. But if the Catholic atmosphere is the essential to 
happiness, why should a new injustice be done to Ireland, why should 
Connemara be neglected? If, again, Leeds or Sheffield is impossible, is 
Barcelona passable ? 

We read on in search of some justification of the would-be worker's 
choice. Very little is offered. It appears that in the Middle Ages the 
workers amused themselves by building and decorating cathedrals! Well, 
the cathedrals have all been built, so that cannot count as a source of 
pleasure for the worker of the twentieth century. It is said that the 
workers of those far-off happy centuries built Catholic cathedrals for their 
amusement: what unfortunate change has come over them that they will 
not now build Protestant Forth Bridges for pleasure? Judging from what 
human nature is and must have been, it is, I think, safer to conclude that 
the “ worker's pleasure in cathedral building” is all in the imagination of 
the writer. It is a bit of the tepid sentimentalism of the neo-Catholic. We 


know, as a matter of stern fact, that the long gaunt arms of the Forth 
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Bridge were riveted in blood, and we may be sure that a great deal of the 
same material must have gone to the cementing of the tall, slender towers 
of our grim and magnificent temples of the Middle Ages. The price has 
always to be paid for such things. The making of them can never be a 
holiday task. 

We read on, and our doubts become protests. What is the average 
Briton, reared on the ten commandments, to make of the following state- 
ment from Mr Gales’ paper >—“ The sale of indulgences was no doubt not 
the best way by which to raise money for the building of a church, but it 
is extremely improbable that it ever did any real harm to anybody in the 
world, and the building of St Peter’s was incontestably an immense gain.” 
There is no need for arguing or controverting here. The appeal is to an 
instinct lying deeper than argument. It proceeds from a temperament 
rare in our country, and sternly reprobated and repudiated where appearing. 
This is what we used to call the perversion of the moral sense. This is 
purity. It is to be hoped that very few would consent to secure “ Catholic 
happiness” at the price we are here asked to pay for it. 

We read on, and as we proceed we leave the “toiling myriads” far in 
the rear, to shift for themselves. Mr Gales has gone out on a new search 
—to find a stout stick to beat the Puritans with. It may be an unchristian 
thought, but one suspects that this, rather than a suitable birthplace for 
his “‘ must-be” worker, has been his object from the first. He laments the 
“ennui of the Reformation,” the decay of beggars, the destruction of 
fiddles in the Highlands. The last calamity is quoted as one of the deadly 
fruits of Puritanism. But the temptation to “ go” for a fiddler must have 
come to men who were no Puritans; but let that pass. Mr Gales has drawn 
out, for our edification, that sad procession of the victims of Puritanism ; 
how often have those unfortunate people had to do their turn? It reminds 
one of the temperance orator’s sad procession of the victims of strong 
drink ; only the orator holds the patent, and Mr Gales is only an imitator 
in a business that has been worked for all it is worth. Newton and 
Cowper are dragged from their dreaming Ouse; Boston and Edwards 
from their flocks; Carlyle and his wife (unhappy ghosts!) from the poor 
sanctuary of their fireside. The latest additions to the ghastly spectacle 
are the Gosses, father and son. What are we to say to these things? Is 
the suggestion true that Puritanism is to blame for their unhappiness ? 
Certainly not. This procession of unfortunates is an outrage on the sacred 
institutes of humanity. ‘To blame any type of religion for the ills which 
flesh is heir to—the ills which it may soothe, but cannot wholly cure—is a 
caricature, and falls wholly short of what is looked for in the grave 
impartial treatment of a high theme. 

It would be easy enough to turn the tables on Mr Gales. The list of 
unfortunates drawn from the Catholic Church would surely be very long 
and very appalling. If Mr Gales will read through La Maison du Péché, 
he will find there, to name only one instance, a record of black sorrow, 
wrought by religious perversion, compared with which the naggings and 
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pinpricks of the Carlyles and Gosses are paltry and tame. But suppose 
we grant that Puritanism had all to do with the Carlyle misery, and 
dyspepsia nothing, it still remains true that all Puritans were not like that. 
Has Mr Gales ever heard of the Col. Hutchinson household ; and has 
it occurred to him to ask, if Puritanism be the cause of the squalid 
unhappiness of the people he selects, to what is the serene happiness of 
the Hutchinsons to be attributed—or how would he explain the charm 
of this description of a Puritan’s home, with the dew of the morning still 
fresh upon it? (Carlyle’s Oliver Cromwell, vol. i. p. 88)—‘“'There are two 
or perhaps three sons of Cromwell’s at Felsted School by this time: a 
likely enough guess is that he might have been taking Dick over to 
Felsted on that occasion when he came round by Otes and gave such 
comfort by his speech to the pious Mashams, and to the young cousin, 
now on a summer visit to Otes. What glimpses of long gone summers, 
of long gone human beings in fringed trouser-breeches, in starched ruff, in 
hood and fardingale—alive, they, within their antiquarian costume, living 
men and women; instructive, very interesting to one another! Mrs 
St John came down to breakfast every morning in that summer visit of 
the year 1638, and Sir William said grave grace, and they spake polite 
devout things one to another. They are vanished—all silent like the 
echoes of the nightingales that sang that season, like the blossoms of 
the rose trees in which they sang—O Death, O Time! 

Passing over Mr Gales’ doctrine of happiness, which is open to serious 
objection, but which cannot be touched on here, it is quite apparent that 
he has been to Mr Chesterton’s school, or rather he has been to Mr 
Chesterton’s workshop and has cut his fingers with Mr Chesterton’s tools. 
More plainly put, Mr Chesterton, in his Orthodoxy, has drawn a pleasing 
picture of what the Pope can do for us, and this has fascinated Mr Gales. 
There are indeed two pictures—Herbert Spencer and his cosmic prison- 
house ; and the dear, good Pope, with his children in the walled-in island. 
Says the Pope to his children: “Go all of you and play over your island, 
but don’t come near those horrid precipices that surround it, and don’t, I 
beseech you, interfere with the wall that I have built for your protection ; 
and don’t you be looking for gaps in the wall, or be pulling stones out of 
it—only bad and wicked boys do that.” Mr Gales reads this, and is 
solemnly impressed : “ what a service indeed if the Pope could only do this 
for us.” He does not see that the wily Chesterton must be smiling to 
himself all the time. For what’s the difference between Spencer’s cosmic 
prison and the Pope’s walled-in island? ‘The Pope adds a few “sweeties” 
to the prison fare—that’s about all. 

No boy worthy of the name would be satisfied with either, nor would, 
I should think, the tired and weary workman of the twentieth century. 

For my part, I would have the philosophy of life of Tennyson’s sailor- 
boy in preference to Chestertonian milk and water of neo-Catholicism 
which has evidently captured the heart and obscured the intelligence of 
Mr Gales. This is the sailor-boy’s philosophy, and a breeay and healthy 
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philosophy it is. It has the smell of the salt and the bite of the wind in 
it; how exhilarating compared with the suffocating sentimentality and 
incense-laden atmosphere of neo-Catholicism ! 


“ He rose at dawn and fired with hope 
Shot o’er the seething harbour bar, 
And reached the ship and caught the rope, 
And whistled to the morning star. 


God help me! save I take my part 
Of danger on the roaring sea, 
A devil rises in my heart 
Far worse than any death to me.” 
Davin Hovsron. 
Sr. Oxar’s Mansz, Lerwick, N.B. 


II. 


Mr Ga texs’s contrast between Medievalism and Puritanism seems to rest 
upon ignorance of the Middle Ages—that is, of at least half of his subject. 
Even the enumeration of the medieval authors who contradict his main 
assumptions would exceed my space here. I must therefore content myself 
with the briefest indications. He writes: “So faras I am aware, the 
awful spiritual anguish of those who imagined themselves reprobate, their 
despair of salvation . . . . were miseries inflicted on mankind by Puritanism 
alone, and were unknown before the Reformation.” And, like all writers 
who hanker after the Middle Ages, he uses Franciscanism as the main 
stick to beat Puritanism with. Yet, to go no farther than chapter xxix. 
of that Bible of Franciscanism, the Fioretti, we find Brother Ruffino “ most 
grievously assailed” with the conviction “that he was damned,” that 
St Francis and his father were damned, “and whoso follows him is led 
astray.” Yet Ruffino was one of the Three Companions, the Saint’s bosom 
friends, and his experience was shared by Giles, a name equally great 
among the Franciscans of the first generation, who was so haunted by the 
devil, even forty years after his “ conversion,” that, when he went by night 
to his lonely cell, he was wont to say, “ Now I look forward to my martyr- 
dom” (Chron, xxiv., Generalium, p. 112). Chapter xliv. of the Fioretti, 
again, tells how one of the principal brethren believed himself reprobate, 
“wherefore if any asked him how he fared, he would answer, ‘Ill, since 
I am damned’”! Chapter xlix. records spiritual anguish almost as 
painful. St Catherine of Siena, like many other canonised saints, is 
recorded to have fought with devils aud doubts on her deathbed ; Bunyan 
might almost have drawn the last moments of Christian and Hopeful from 
this medieval record. In all the above-quoted cases, as with Bunyan, this 
despair was a passing phase; but records of religious suicide are common 
in medieval documents. When Mr Gales writes “so far as I am aware,” 
he evidently does not mean that he has searched even the most obvious 
medieval records for these things, but only that he does not find them in 
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the modern works upon which his indictment of Puritanism is really based. 
Most of the things that he condemns in Puritanism were thoroughly 
medieval. The hopeless damnation of unbaptised infants was a common- 
place of pre-Reformation theology ; so also was the joy felt by the blessed 
souls to see the torments of the damned. ‘To weep in prayer was almost 
of the essence of sanctity. Some of the greatest medieval churchmen 
condemn Church art almost as strongly as Bunyan himself. For full 
references on this and similar facts ignored by Mr Gales you will perhaps 
permit me to refer to Nos. 3 and 4 of my Medieval Studies, and chapters 


vi., xxiv. of From St Francis to Dante. 
G. C. Couron. 


SAVAGE SUPREME BEINGS AND THE BULL-ROARER. 
(Hibbert Journal, January 1910, p. 394.) 


In Mr Marett’s essay on this topic he speaks with much courtesy of my 
book, The Making of Religion (second edition). I have pointed out to 
him that he has inadvertently misstated my “theory of the origin of 
savage Supreme Beings” (p. 396). 

Mr Marett and I are agreed in holding that these All Fathers, as Mr 
Howitt styled them, do exist in savage and barbaric belief. But in 1899, 
as Mr Marett says, he himself proposed the conjecture that in Australia 
“their prototype is” the noisy bull-roarer, though other causes have 
contributed in their formation. Meanwhile Mr Marett is content to look 
into “Mr Lang’s etiology” (which he has misunderstood), and “the 
tendency to attribute personality to the bull-roarer.” He then examines 
the mental condition of women, children, and neophytes, as affected by the 
mysterious sounds of the bull-roarer and by the exoteric myth of its patron, 
“ Hobgoblin,” who, under many names, is the “boy” or son, or deputy of 
the All Father, but is known, in many cases, by the men to be a myth, and 
exists merely as such where no All Father is found (Mr Spencer’s Arunta 
and most northern and north-western Australian tribes). 

Mr Marett appears to suppose that the bull-roarer itself came first, 
then the myth of Hobgoblin, whose name in some south-eastern tribes, as 
Daramulun and Tundun, is the name either (1) of the All Father, (2) or of 
the Hobgoblin, and (3) of the bull-roarer itself. But here we need minute 
criticism, for which there is no space. I know but one case, that of the 
Kurnai, where the name of the bull-roarer, Tundun, is the name of the 
Hobgoblin, the deputy of the All Father. In one other case (p. 405, 
note 3) we are told that the name, Dhurumbulam, of the bull-roarer is 
that either of the Hobgoblin Daramulun or of the All Father Daramulun, 
but the evidence is weak and ambiguous. On this point I happen to 
possess curious unpublished information. Mr Marett, however, decides 
that “in the south-east ” (he means in one or two tribes of the south-east) 
“ Daramulun the bull-roarer gave place to Daramulun the thunder-god of 
the heavens” (p. 409). But he at once adds: “Real thunder is awe- 
Vout. VIII.—No. 3. 43 
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inspiring enough, in all conscience, for mystic fear to provide the 
groundwork of the conception.” 

That is exactly my point. We find both the All Father and his 
“boy” or son, or deputy (as Zeus and Apollo), in many parts of the 
savage and barbaric world where the bull-roarer is either not found, or is 
unconnected with religion. My own view is that things in general, the 
universe as known, thunder among other things, required an explanation, 
which was found in the good, just, more or less creative All Father. In 
many places he has his son and intermediary, where there is no bull-roarer. 
In Australia, after the bull-roarer was invented and exploited, the deputy 
looked after the bull-roarer and the mysteries, and in certain cases 
became Hobgoblin. 

Now wherever the great animistic and evolutionary system of central, 
northern, and north-western Australia became predominant, Hobgoblin 
survived as a purely exoteric myth for the women and uninitiated. The 
moral and more or less creative All Father, such as Baiame, in this large 
region dwindles by marked degrees, for a creative being could not coexist 
with an evolutionary philosophy—the Alcheringa system; and the future 
life in Baiame’s world could not coexist with the theory of constant re- 
incarnation of primary souls. Finally, among Mr Spencer’s Arunta, and, 
as far as I know, in the northern and north-western tribes, who are all 
evolutionists, the sky-dwelling being faded out entirely. 

But this was not the case in the central tribes. We happen to be able 
to study there the All Father through every degree of decadence. The 
nearest neighbours of Mr Spencer’s Arunta in the north, the Kaitish, have 
but partially assimilated the northern and Arunta evolutionary system, 
Alcheringa reincarnation system, and endogamic totemism. They have a 
creative sky-dwelling being Atnatu, who is father of half of the tribe; the 
rest were evolved. He is strict about ceremonies, indifferent in human 
morals. 'The women know nothing of Atnatu; their Hobgoblin is Tumana. 
(Spencer and Gillen, Northern Tribes, pp. 153, 154.) 

Much more decadent is the sky-dweller of another tribe of the centre, 
the Loritja. They have a superior being, Tukura, who dwells in the sky, 
and, like the similar Altjira of Mr Strehlow’s Arunta, and the Ulthaana of 
the heavens among Mr Gillen’s Arunta, has an emu foot. His only duty 
is to superintend his own celestial ceremonies. The stars are his camp- 
fires. Women and children know about Tukura, as among the Arunta 
they know about Altjira. The old men vow that they themselves believe 
in Altjira and Tukura; in the Hobgoblins, the Maiutu, of course, they do 
not believe (Strehlow, Aranda and Loritja Staémme, vol. ii. pp. 1, 2, 48, 49, 
note 3 p. 2). But the belief is not among these tribes so prominent as the 
totemic legends. 

The Arunta of Mr Strehlow’s district have the same _ exoteric 
Hobgoblin myth; as among Mr Strehlow’s Arunta, the being is named 
Twanyirika. His voice, the sound of the bull-roarer, frightens the women 


and. children (Strehlow, vol. i. p. 102). The superior sky-dwelling being 
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of these Arunta is named Altjira. He is good (mara) and eternal 
(ngambakala), the ungambikula of Messrs Spencer and Gillen, whose tribe 
knows no Altjira. No regard is paid to him; he is neither feared nor 
loved ; he never did anything in particular (ibid., vol. i. pp. 1, 2). He has 
nothing to make with Hobgoblin (7'wanyirika) or with ceremonies. One 
more degree of neglect, and Altjira must cease to be remembered. 

The Loritja and the Arunta of Mr Strehlow are professors of the 
animistic Alcheringa and evolutionary system of Mr Spencer’s Arunta and 
of the northern and north-western tribes. Under that system there is 
absolutely no need of a creative All Father. Yet a sky-dweller belief is 
not wholly extinct. Stat nominis umbra. 

The strength of my theory lies in the very faintest vestiges of the 
belief in the sky-dwelling neglected being among peoples whose animism 
is their practical religion, and evolution their etiological philosophy. 
Their animism offers no raison d’étre for the belief. Had they always been 
so strongly animistic and evolutionary, how could they have invented the 
superfluous sky-dweller? Happily the Kaitish show us but a half- 
accepted Alcheringa doctrine of evolution, a but half-accepted animism, 
and among the Kaitish Atnatu survives: he made the Alcheringa, and 
gave men all that they possess. Even a section of the Arunta, or two 
sections rather, have the useless sky-dweller Altjira, and Mr Gillen’s 
“Great Ulthaana of the heavens.”! Like Altjira and ‘Tukura, he has an 
emu foot. The Arunta who believe in him believe in a land of the Souls, 
not in constant reincarnation, it appears. 

I can easily see that tribes might simply exploit the bull-roarer to 
frighten the uninitiated, and invent Hobgoblin to satisfy female curiosity, 
and never attain to a conception of the sky-dweller at all. Perhaps this has 
actually occurred in northern and north-western tribes. But it scarcely 
seems to me that the Kaitish invented Atnatu, and then half abandoned 
Alcheringaism and evolution. Rather do I suppose that Alcheringaism 
and evolutionary views, in proportion as they became universal among 
the tribes, robbed Atnatu of his ethical aspect, and Tukura, Altjira, and 
the Great Ulthaana of almost every attribute,—Mara, “ good,” applied to 
Altjira, being a very faint survival. 

Anprew Lane, 
Sr ANpREws. 
1 Gillen, Horn Expedition, vol. iv. p. 183. 





PTOLEMAIC AND COPERNICAN VIEWS OF THE PLACE OF 
MIND IN THE UNIVERSE. 


(Hibbert Journal, October 1909, p. 47.) 


I must content myself with a few short observations on the remarks made 
in the January number on my article by Mr Eshleman and Mr MacColl, 
I deplore sincerely the loss which has been suffered by philosophy through 
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Mr MacColl’s death, which has occurred since the beginning of this year. 
I will only observe now that his use of the idea of infinity is different from 
mine, which was borrowed from Dedekind, and that in describing the series 
of even numbers as a part of the series of numbers, I was using the word 
part in the sense of that writer, namely, that every one of the even numbers 
got by doubling the numbers is contained in the system of numbers and at 
the same time leaves a remainder in that system. It would be out of place 
to enter, even if I were competent, into the further discussion of what 
seemed to me, and seems to me still, an illuminating conception. 

I have more difficulty in dealing with Mr Eshleman’s remarks because 
they suggest a doctrine which would need many pages to discuss, and which 
is not made sufficiently clear from his note. So far as concerns myself, I 
fear he has misunderstood my meaning. I used the contrast of Ptolemaic 
and Copernican to illustrate the difference between an attitude of mind 
which regards mind as central, and one which regards minds as a class of 
things in the Universe, with a just claim to be very important, but no just 
claim to be central. I do not see how this is affected, even if it were true, 
as he thinks, that I confine mind to human beings, and do not recognise 
its existence in lower animals, or in God. I am indeed puzzled to know 
how Mr Eshleman comes to attribute to me such absurdities. But they 
would be irrelevant even if they existed. I am equally unable to under- 
stand how he can describe as “radically materialistic” an article which 
expressly describes mental action as something which marks a new feature 
of things. If he chose to say that it was radically empirical, I should not 
object, but I should not wish to set myself either in competition with or in 
opposition to Mr James, who has the first claim on the phrase for himself. 

Mr Eshleman meets my refusal to describe the Universe as a mind by 
urging that the cosmic mind has its own body to react upon. But if the 
Universe contains both “cosmic mind” and “cosmic matter,” then the 
whole Universe cannot be mind alone. The cosmic matter must be external 
to the cosmic mind. Even if the cosmic matter is the body of the cosmic 
mind, it needs for its life, if it is a body, to react upon external matter. 
But I am not clear enough as to his conception of what he calls a “ psychical 
ego as fundamental as the body,” which he says it is the present tendency 
of psychological thought to accept, to pursue the discussion without the 
evidence upon which he relies. For my own initial principle, I may add, 
it appears to me to be the description of the simple fact of perception, and 
unless it is a faithful description, it has no value. The doctrine is purely 
empirical. 

S. ALEXANDER, 
Universiry of MANCHESTER. 
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REVIEWS 


The Survival of Man.—By Sir Oliver Lodge.—Methuen & Co., 1909. 


Sir Oxiver Lopcr’s book may be welcomed as the first authoritative pro- 
nouncement, since the publication in 1903 of Myers’s Human Personality, 
on the evidence accumulated by the Society for Psychical Research for the 
survival of the soul, But already a certain difference may be noted in 
the treatment of the problem. ‘The main thesis of Myers’s great work was 
the establishment of the survival of the soul as a necessary consequence 
of its structure and attributes. In brief, he essayed to prove that the 
human soul never receives its full manifestation in the fleshly body ; that, 
in particular, it is dowered with faculties which no process of terrestrial 
evolution could have fashioned, and for whose exercise no form of terrestrial 
activity provides adequate scope. Chief amongst these faculties he named 
clairvoyance, prevision, and telepathy. It is important to note the treat- 
ment of this aspect of the problem in the present book. 

Of clairvoyance, in the sense of the communication of facts not within 
the knowledge of any living person—that is, beyond the possible, or even 
probable, scope of telepathy—Sir Oliver Lodge is able to quote but a 
single instance, and the instance is respectable only from its antiquity— 
the story related by Kant, in his Dreams of a Ghost Seer, of Swedenborg 
revealing to the widow of the Dutch Ambassador in Stockholm the where- 
abouts of a missing receipt. 

Of prevision, again, two illustrations only are quoted. The first is an 
account of a premonitory dream of a railway accident. The dreamer was 
an engine-driver, and presumably therefore familiar with accidents: in his 
account he mentions six in which he had been personally concerned. And 
the dream was first committed to writing thirty-three years after the 
event. The second case, the “ Marmontel” incident recorded by Mrs 
Verrall in her account of her automatic script, is certainly very remark- 
able, and it is not easy to imagine any normal explanation of the coinci- 
dence. But it stands almost alone in the whole literature of the subject. 

There remains the question of telepathy, and on this Sir Oliver Lodge 
speaks with no uncertain voice. ‘'That this community of mind or possi- 
bility of distant interchange or one-sided reception of thoughts exists, is to 
me perfectly clear and certain. I venture further to assert that persons who 
deny the bare fact . . . . are simply ignorant. They have not studied 
the facts of the subject. . . . Any dogmatic denials which such persons 
may now perpetrate will henceforth, or in the very near future, redound 
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to the discredit, not of the phenomena thus ignorantly denied, but of them- 
selves, the over-confident and presumptuous deniers” (p. 114). And Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s own experiments, as set forth in this book, furnish good 
ground for the faith that is in him. 

But the explanation of the facts is another matter. ‘The communication 
may take place between brain and brain, or it “ may conceivably be purely 
psychological, and the distant brain may be stimulated, not by the inter- 
vention of anything physical or material but in some more immediate 
manner—from its psychological instead of from its physiological side.” 
The question can only be determined experimentally. “If the fact can 
be established beyond doubt that sympathetic communication occurs 
between places as distant as India or America and England or the terres- 
trial antipodes—being unfelt between, or in the neighbourhood of the 
source—then I should feel that this was so unlike what we are accustomed 
to in physics that I should be strongly urged to look to some other and 
more direct kind of mental relationship as the clue” (p. 116). But crucial 
experiments are wanting. 

It will be seen that recent investigations have done nothing to strengthen 
Myers’s main position. The question of clairvoyance and prevision remains 
as before. The proof of survival must be sought elsewhere. As a matter of 
fact, since Myers’s death the evidence derived from automatic writing and 
trance communication has been greatly strengthened; and it is to these 
enigmatic utterances that the second and larger section of the present book 
is devoted. Sir Oliver Lodge again makes his position commendably clear. 
As he writes in the preface, his “conviction of man’s survival of bodily 
death—a conviction based on a large range of natural facts—is well known.” 
Many of the communications purporting to come from the dead which are 
here quoted are certainly very impressive. Some of the latest results it 
may be added, as yet unpublished, are even more strikingly accordant with 
the hypothesis of spirit communication. But in this region above all 
others the material needs critical handling. Two serious objections to 
taking these messages at their face value meet us at the outset. The first 
is the constant and well-established tendency of the subliminal or automatic 
consciousness to create pseudo-personalities. The second is the intimate 
connection of these trance utterances with physical phenomena of a 
character hardly any longer to be called even dubious. 

Of the power of dramatic invention displayed by the dissociated con- 
sciousness, and its fondness for posing in imaginary, and especially 
suggested, characters, it is not necessary to say much. The records of 
hypnotism, of traumatic and other pathologic forms of secondary personality, 
and the history of modern spiritualism furnish countless examples. It is 
not so generally remembered that Mrs Piper herself and other trance 
mediums investigated by the S.P.R., in the earlier stages of their careers at 
any rate, displayed similar characteristics. Mrs Piper’s first control was the 
Indian maiden Chlorine, who later gave place to a band of spirits which 
included Sebastian Bach and Mrs Siddons. Then came Phinuit, whose 
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character was vouched for by Sebastian Bach. Phinuit in turn yielded to 
“George Pelham”; and Pelham a few years ago was superseded by the 
present band of controls, of whom Imperator and Rector are the chief. 

And this brings us to the second objection. Imperator and his band 
claim to have been the controlling spirits of the late Rev. W. Stainton 
Moses. The claim can hardly be regarded as substantiated. ‘I conjec- 
ture,” writes Sir Oliver Lodge, “that whatever relationship may exist 
between these personages and the corresponding ones of Stainton Moses, 
there is little or no identity” (p. 310). But whether the “Imperator ” 
and “ Rector” of Mrs Piper be identified or not with the “ Imperator ” and 
“Rector” of Stainton Moses, the fact of the claim being made involves 
awkward consequences. For Stainton Moses was not only an automatist, 
through whose hand the dead purported to write (a chapter of the present 
book is devoted to his communications); he was also a physical medium. 
His physical phenomena nearly always took place in the dark, always in 
the midst of a circle of trusting friends, and always under circumstances 
which leave it open to suppose that the “spirit lights ” which formed a 
prominent feature at his séances were caused by bottles of phosphorised 
oil, and that the “apports” of books, candlesticks, statuettes, and seed- 
pearls were conveyed into the darkened room in the medium’s pockets. 

In the advertisement on the paper cover issued with the present book 
the publishers state that the concluding section would deal with “the 
controverted and often discredited physical phenomena associated with 
exceptional mental states.” It is to be regretted that the author’s original 
intention was not fulfilled. For whatever the explanation of the physical 
phenomena—and in the view of the present writer the latest contribution 
to the subject, the report of Mr Feilding and his colleagues on the perform- 
ances of Eusapia Palladino, adds one more stone to the cairn of a supersti- 
tion whose offence cries out for burial—it is impossible to treat the trance 
messages without reference to these associated phenomena. For Stainton 
Moses was in this respect a typical, just as Mrs Piper, who has never dealt 
in physical phenomena, is an exceptional, trance medium. There is no 
space in the present review to discuss the significance of the constant 
association of presumably fictitious physical miracles with the trance 
utterances. We should not be justified, however, in imputing conscious 
fraud to the medium. Rather these sham miracles seem to fall into place 
as part of the general scheme of make-believe incidental to such abnormal 
mental states. But it need hardly be pointed out that the constant 
association of the two classes of phenomena imposes upon us extra caution 
in attempting to interpret and evaluate the trance messages. 

But whilst it would be a mistake to ignore these difficulties and 
objections, it would be a still greater mistake to let them prejudice the 
reception of the new facts. For new facts they unquestionably are. No 
candid student can read the illustrations cited by Sir Oliver Lodge, 
many from his personal experience, without recognising that there is 
something at work which neither chance nor fraud nor self-deception 
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will explain. Take the following case, for instance. Mr Isaac C. 
Thompson and Sir Oliver Lodge were holding a sitting in Liverpool 
with Mrs Piper, when “ta message interpolated itself to a gentleman 
living in Liverpool, known, but not at all intimately known, to both of 
us, and certainly outside of our thoughts—the then head of the Liverpool 
Post Office, Mr Rich. 'The message purported to be from a son of his who 
had died suddenly a few months previously, and whom I had never seen, 
though Isaac Thompson had, it seems, once or twice spoken to him. 

‘The son addressed I. C. T. by name [at the date of the sitting, messages 
through the entranced Mrs Piper were generally conveyed by word of mouth] 
and besought him to convey a message to his father, who, he said, was 
much stricken by the blow, and who was suffering from a recent occasional 
dizziness in the head, so that he felt afraid he should have to retire from 
business. Other little things were mentioned of an identifying character ; 
and the message was a few days later duly conveyed. The facts stated 
were admitted to be accurate ; and the father, though naturally inclined to be 
sceptical, confessed that he had indeed been more than ordinarily troubled at 
the sudden death of his eldest son, because of a recent unfortunate estrange- 
ment between them which would otherwise have been only temporary. 

“The only thought-transference explanation I can reasonably offer him is 
that it was the distant activity of his own mind operating on the sensitive 
brain of the medium, of whose existence he knew absolutely nothing, and 
contriving to send a delusive message to itself!” (p. 219). 

Or take this other case. A lady absolutely unknown to Mrs Piper, and 
sitting under an assumed name, received several communications purporting 
to come from a deceased friend, whose full name—Joseph Marble—was 
given by the entranced medium. On the medium coming out of the 
trance a number of men’s photographs were placed in a row before 
her. ‘She immediately pounced on one without the smallest hesitation. 
‘That is the man I saw. Isawhim. That is the man I saw. I saw him 
up there. Such a nice face. I could see him. I could see Mr Hodgson 
pushing him up to the front... The photograph selected was that of 
Mr Joseph Marble” (p. 318). This is not the only occasion on which 
Mrs Piper has recognised photographs of “ spirit ” communicators. 

Again, if the messages which of late years have purported to proceed 
from Myers and Hodgson are really due to telepathy from living minds, it 
must be frankly recognised that it is telepathy of a kind for which the 
experiments and observations of the last thirty years offer no apparent 
parallel, The substantiation, in short, in the human mind of such extra- 
ordinary powers of telepathic assimilation and such capacity for dramatic 
construction and impersonation would in itself be an achievement worth 
all the labour that has been spent and that must yet be spent on the 
problem. For we are standing only on the threshold, to peer into the 
pregnant obscurity beyond. 

Frank Popmore. 
KETTERING. 
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Introduction to the New Testament.—By Theodor Zahn. Translated from 
the third German edition under the direction and supervision of 
M. W. Jacobus, assisted by C. S. Thayer.—In three volumes.— 
T. & T. Clark, 1909. 


Ture first edition of Zahn’s Einleitung in das neue Testament was published 
in 1897-1899 at Leipzig, and the value set on the work is shown by the 
fact that, expensive as it is, it has reached a third edition, from which this 
translation, recently published, was made. 

Professor Zahn, in the preface to this translation, has recognised the 
difficulties of the task of presenting his work in English, on account of 
“the plan and style which render his work difficult to read—especially for 
foreigners—and to translate.” He excuses himself on the ground of the 
‘great variety of the material handled and of the observations to be made,” 
In any case, many of those who have used the original will be glad to be 
able to use it more freely in the translation, while those who have hitherto 
been debarred will be glad that “the stores of critical investigation .. . . 
which this renowned scholar’s years of scientific study have gathered into 
the two large volumes of his great book” should have been unlocked and put 
at their disposal in English. ‘The difficulty of the task has been emphasised 
by editor as well as author, and the work has been divided among a 
number of students, all connected with Hartford Theological Seminary, 
whose labours, begun in 1900, have only reached a conclusion last year. 
Of the translation, it must be said that the work seems on the whole 
successfully done where we have tested it, though in some few places it has 
been necessary to refer to the original to ascertain the author’s meaning, 
and in a number of places one is arrested by unusual turns of English and 
by curious words. Among these may be noticed “ errorists,” “ fragment- 
ists,” “is evidenced by,” “a Christian by the name of,” “the resemblance 
. + + + presupposes on more,” “belong in the summer,” “such members 
. ... who.” Some misprints have escaped detection, e.g. pseudonomous 
(i. 138), become (iii. 334), show for shows (iii. 223), dcaPiKats (iii. 406), 
and a more serious one, Beroea for Perea (i. 35). Occasionally the 
English might have been made to run more smoothly if the auxiliary 
verbs had been more accurately used; thus we find shall for will, can for 
may (as a translation of kénnen), could for might have, did for had. An 
occasional pronoun has no definite reference, e.g. they were to be (ii. 368): 
an unintelligible reference is left in S. 89 (ii. 410); the un-English form 
Casaubonus occurs (ii. 447, 491). There is an ungrammatical and un- 
finished sentence (The very fact that . . . .) due perhaps to a superfluous 
“ which” (ii. 375). Occasionally we have been puzzled by the meaning of 
the English, and had to refer to the original, as in the sentence, “The 
earlier Tiibingen School dated the letter about 150. They explained it as 
growing out of opposition to Paul’s doctrine of justification, leading i to 
place a construction upon this doctrine,” etc. (i. 137). Here, however, the 
original German is particularly involved. 
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A rather absurd turn is given (i. 165) by the rendering :—“ He calls 
them his own children, whom he, like a mother, had born (sic) with travail” 
(Gal. iv. 19), where the German “ Er nimmt sie als seine Kinder fiir sich in 
Anspruch und vergleicht sich der Mutter, welche diese Kinder damals 
unter Schmerzen geboren hat” gives no ground for the absurdity of the 
English. 

Another passage sent us to the German owing to its curious use of the 
word straddle. “Others,” we read (iii. 337), “ not so decided in their opinions, 
seek to straddle the question of the Gospel’s genuineness by a reinterpreta- 
tion either of the tradition or of the internal evidence of the Fourth 
Gospel,” where the original is .... “unsichere Mittelwege zwischen 
dem Ja und dem Nein auf die Frage nach der Echtheit desselben suchen” 
(Ed. L., ii. 552). 

But we do not wish to indulge in captious criticism of the translators, 
to whose labours English theological students ought to feel deeply in- 
debted. We must also include in our gratitude the publishers, who have 
produced in excellent type a work which, on account of its necessary 
costliness, may not prove remunerative. 

We turn from the translation to the work itself to indicate some of 
the points which give it such great value for students, both in regard to 
Dr Zahn’s methods and in regard to his conclusions. 

He himself mentions as one of the sounder tendencies affecting the 
literary criticism of the New Testament a “greater appreciation of the 
tradition, without which it is impossible for any criticism to make an 
historical presentation.” In this he is now supported by Harnack’s “ Back 
to tradition,” though we fancy that Zahn has himself never ceased to 
emphasise its importance. After all, the phenomena presented by tradition 
are among the facts with which we have to reckon, and these phenomena 
are, of course, of very varying value according to the circumstances of time 
and place with which we can definitely associate the traditions under con- 
sideration. ‘The discussion of the writings of St John (iii. 174 ff.) illus- 
trates as well as any other book Dr Zahn’s method in regard to tradition. 
He points out how much nearer to the time and place of their origin 
tradition goes in regard to these writings than in respect of St Matthew 
and St Luke, and even St Mark. Further than that, there is in regard to 
these writings an “ unbroken tradition from Jesus to Irenzus, i.e. from 30 
to 180, with only two links between them, namely, John of Ephesus and 
Polycarp of Smyrna.” Moreover, there is unanimity of tradition. “ All 
tradition which is ancient, and in general worthy of notice, agrees in repre- 
senting John as writing after Matthew, Mark, and Luke, at a great age, 
and during his residence in the province of Asia, or more specifically in 
Ephesus.” From such tradition as this Dr Zahn differentiates statements 
in the literature of the Church “so late and so manifestly confused that 
they do not deserve the name of tradition”; and, while much of the 
tradition in regard to St John is accepted, there are other traditions of 
which it is “ difficult to determine how much trustworthiness attaches” to 
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them. Similarly, in regard to the Synoptic Gospels, the starting-point of 
the investigation is the tradition embodied in the early statements of 
Papias and others, and objection is rightly taken to theories as to the 
composition of the Gospels which “contradict the internal testimony of 
the Gospels and the first century tradition regarding their origin, and 
which at the same time leave this tradition and internal testimony entirely 
unexplained.” 

Another point to be emphasised is Dr Zahn’s exhaustive collection of 
all the facts which help to make that historical presentation, of which he 
speaks in the passage already quoted as the goal of literary criticism. 
The substitution of attention to such facts in place of a priori theories is 
well exemplified in the volumes before us, and both in the collection of 
such facts and in the estimate placed on their value Dr Zahn seems to us 
to set a very high standard of industry, honesty, and judgment. Let us 
illustrate his position by a few quotations. “ A book cannot be understood 
without taking the standpoint of the author and his first readers.” “In 
historical matters no writer is infallible, but each must be judged according 
to his historical position and probable intention in writing ... . in 
chronological questions the authority of even a mediocre historian who 
gives a connected narrative is greater than that of chroniclers who group 
together separate dates.” How necessary is the warning (ii. 376) that 
the imagination —Wordsworth’s “ awful power ”—“ has a place in historical 
science only in so far as it serves to set in a clear light the possibility and 
probability of the presuppositions which are demanded by the actual facts,” 
that it has no “rights over against a tradition . . . . until it is shown 
that the latter is without basis in fact, and therefore false,” that it “ must 
guard itself carefully against postulates which have possible support only 
in the narrow experience of scholars whose vision is bounded by the four 
walls of a study.” And again this of hypothesis: “ Learned hypotheses, 
no matter how old they may be, do not deserve the name of tradition ; all 
that they show is the greater or less degree of intelligence possessed by 
those by whom they are made” (ii. 396). 

It will be obvious that students of method have much to learn from 
investigations pursued in the light of such principles as these, and with that 
*“‘candour which is indispensable to scientific thinking.” It will be obvious 
also that the resultant conclusions will tend to be conservative, and so, 
practically without exception, they are on such points as the authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, the Pastoral Epistles, and ii. Peter. The verdict on most 
of the conclusions of advanced criticism takes the form of non-proven. 
Into the details of the steps by which the verdict is arrived at in regard to 
each book of the New Testament in turn we are forbidden by considera- 
tions of space to go, but no student of any book can fail to find much that 
is suggestive, and he will often find much that is helpful, not only in regard 
to introduction, but to points of exegesis also. It may occasion surprise 
that, amidst the enormous wealth of references to authorities, there are 
apparently none to articles in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, or the 
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Encyclopxdia Biblica. In the discussion of the chronology of the New 
Testament, we might have expected a reference to the conclusions of the 
article on Chronology. But, after all, English students will value most, 
perhaps, the references to foreign authorities. 

We will conclude this notice by a reference to three or four obiter dicta 
which will illustrate the shrewd judgments and interesting facts scattered 
over these volumes, judgments which are at once stimulating and sugges- 
tive, even if they are not always convincing. In discussing the length of 
our Lord’s ministry (iii. 168) Dr Zahn writes : “The language which Luke 
uses in iii, 23 must also be considered very strange if he was not aware 
that a number of years elapsed between the baptism and death of Jesus. 
No intelligent writer would say of a man who ceased to work at the end 
of the same year in which his work began, ‘ he was, when he began, about 
thirty years old.’” ‘This is perhaps not very convincing, in view of St 
Luke’s use of apxouat elsewhere, nor is it a strong argument as between 
the alternatives of a one or a three years’ ministry, but it is to the writer 
a novel suggestion. Another passage which may be mentioned occurs in 
the discussion of the discourses of our Lord in St John as compared with 
those in the Synoptics, where Dr Zahn shrewdly observes (iii. 345): 
“* Whoever assumes that John used a large degree of liberty must remember 
that this is more natural in the case of one who has heard and who feels 
certain that he is in possession of the essential historical truth than in the 
case of one farther removed, who is dependent upon the accounts of those 
who heard.” A last illustration may be taken from the discussion of the 
book with seven seals in Rev. v. 1 ff., in reference to which we are told 
(iii. 394) that “just as in Germany before the introduction of money orders 
everyone knew that a letter sealed with five seals contained money, so the 
most simple member of the Asiatic Church knew that a 8:8Acov made fast 
with seven seals was a testament. When the testator dies, the testament 
is brought forward and, when possible, opened in the presence of the seven 
witnesses who sealed it.” In proof of this assertion, Dr Zahn quotes a 
variety of references. Many more instances might be quoted from these 
volumes did space allow. As it is, we can only express the hope that the 
venture will be so financially successful that the Kinleitung may be followed 
by Dr Zahn’s almost equally indispensable Geschichte des Kanons. 

L. J. M. Bess. 


St Davin’s Cottece, LAMPETER. 





The Principles of Religious Development: A Psychological and Philosophical 
Study.—By the Rev. George Galloway, D.Phil.—363 pp.—London : 
Macmillan, 1909. 


No one will be surprised, after the favourable reception given to Dr 
Galloway’s recent Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, that it is followed 
now by a more systematic work. ‘I'he new book is a metaphysical account 
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of religion on the basis of a psychological study of its development. Of 
its ten chapters, the first considers how far the idea of development is 
applicable to history at all. The next indicates the broad facts of religious 
development with which it is proposed to deal. The five following 
chapters set forth the psychological factors of the religious consciousness, 
and the way in which they behave under the process of religious develop- 
ment. The last three chapters give an outline of “the kind of speculative 
theory to which the psychology of religion points.” 

In the psychological part (the five middle chapters) the traditional 
classification of mental functions into Feeling, Thought, and Will is adopted. 
Religion is an attitude of mind into which all three enter. No success 
attaches to any of the efforts to reduce it entirely to any single one. At 
different stages of religious development, however, the three factors have 
different degrees of relative prominence. And the psychological part of 
the book consists largely in tracing the operation of each factor during 
the course of religious evolution. 

Feeling has its most prominent place in early religion. Emotions of 
fear and hope induce the individual to take steps to propitiate the dreaded 
object, and so form the original incentive to religion. The growth of 
religious observances—war dances, witch dances, sacrificial feasts, and the 
like—afford outlet for the emotions, and through these the feeling-element 
in religion develops. At the point where Polytheism arises, the emotions 
become purified into stable and rational sentiments. In the higher 
religions these attach themselves to a whole circle of sacred things and 
persons connected with worship, binding them together and sending the 
roots of religion deep into the community. As religion develops Feeling 
preponderates less and less, though it is subject to late recrudescences, 
such as Dionysian orgies, Montanism, or the phenomena of modern 
“ revivals.” 

Feeling on the whole is a conservative force in the evolution of religion. 
Thought, on the other hand, has been more consistently on the side of 
progress. In primitive religions there is a comparative absence of Thought. 
Thought first begins to play a distinguishable part when the stage marked 
by the worship of natural phenomena or spirits dwelling in them has 
passed, and a more or less complete mythology has arisen. Mythology is 
man’s first attempt at explanation. A further stage is again marked by 
the rise of polytheism. Ata higher point still, where tribes coalesce into 
a nation, and the claims of the various tribal deities have in consequence 
to be adjusted, Thought assumes its final or reflective form. In this form 
Thought may take either of two attitudes to religion: “it may either aim 
at rational reconstruction of religion from within, or .. . . criticise it 
from without.” The one movement culminates in an_intellectualised 
religion like Brahmanism ; the other gives philosophy the place of religion, 
as in the Greek thinkers. 

To trace the function of Will in religion is to follow the development 
of man’s conception of the service which religion requires of him—the 
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development of the cultus and of the moral life. What begins in rude 
superstitious rites develops into an ethical way of life. 

‘The psychological part closes with an account of the interaction of the 
psychical elements in religion. This appears explicitly only in the higher 
religions. In barbarism the interaction is of the grosser kind, which comes 
from the clash of tribe with tribe and the gradual rise to national life. 
But in its higher phases, religion can be seen checking its own one-sided- 
ness, and striving towards a perfect balance of the theoretical, emotional, and 
practical functions. Wherever we have mysticism rising against the mere 
intellect, or moral zeal against mere ritual performances, we have evidence 
of a movement on the part of the religious consciousness directed towards a 
wholeness of function in which Feeling, Will, and Thought are harmonised. 

Such is the psychological account. Plainly, there is a kind of question 
connected with the subject to which it has given no answer. Religion has 
a content. It is an evaluation, so to speak, of life and the real world. 
And no account of it can be complete which refuses to consider how far 
this evaluation is correct. The transition to this aspect of the subject is 
made through a consideration of the moral ideal. Morality makes demands 
upon the world. It postulates certain things—duty, freedom, responsibility, 
and the like. Part of the function of religion has always been to sub- 
stantiate these demands. Developed religion makes postulates which 
corroborate those of morality—postulates traditionally summed up in the 
conceptions, God, freedom, and immortality. Any treatment of the subject 
approximately complete must say something about the ultimate nature of 
things, and how far it meets these demands. ‘To this purpose, therefore, 
the last two chapters of the book are devoted. ‘The issue is positive. 
Relying on a modified version of the metaphysics of Lotze, the author finds 
reality to be of the nature of will; and it is related to finite “centres of 
experience” in such a way as justifies us in regarding it as self-conscious 
and man as free. 


It is in the metaphysical part of the work more than in the other that the 
author enters upon debatable ground. Everyone will concur with the demand 
that the facts of the history of religion be studied first, and metaphysical 
construction attempted only on the basis of these. Yet the reader is 
conscious of a certain break as he passes from the one part of Dr Galloway’s 
argument to the other. To say that the metaphysics had simply been 
added on to the psychology, would, indeed, be much too strong. But it is 
certain that the argument suffers for want of any attempt to define clearly 
what the “psychological” and the “metaphysical” treatment of the 
subject respectively mean. There is neither clear delimitation between the 
two spheres, nor clear reduction of the one into an aspect of the other. 
And the fundamental difficulty of the book seems to lie in this: that the 
author’s sympathies are all with the separation of the two spheres, while 
his aims require their identification. 

A glance at the opening and the closing chapters of the book should 
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make this clear. At the beginning we have a discussion of the idea of 
development ; and it results in the view that the conception is not directly 
applicable to human history. Civilisation cannot be properly conceived on 
the analogy of organic growth. In the evolution of the organism each 
phase “has a positive function and value” as a step towards the end; 
whereas in the history of civilisation phases occur which contribute 
nothing to the end, or even lead away from it. It is vain, therefore, 
to seek in the history of religion for “the constant unfolding of an idea, 
potential in the beginning and strictly fixed in all its stages.” On the 
basis of this view rests the distinction between the two methods of 
treating the subject, so far as the author has defined the distinction at all. 
An account of religious evolution which presupposes such a “constitutive 
idea,” and looks for it, is what the author calls “metaphysical.” The 
* psychological” treatment is one which declines to commit itself to any 
such hazardous hypothesis. 

Here we have a separation of the two methods ; and it is not unnatural 
that the author’s sympathies should go with the latter of the two. For 
the “ psychological” method has an undoubted immediate advantage. It 
gets one over a certain crux which must occur in every treatment of the sub- 
ject, and which meets the author in the second chapter. The crux is this. 
We are to deal with religious phenomena. We must, then, have some 
criterion to tell us what phenomena are religious. We are thus thrown 
back on the question, What is the essence of religion? In their answer to 
this question the two methods part. If it be presupposed that there is 
a developing Idea in religion, then the “essence” of religion must be the 
“Idea” in question. We must therefore lay hold of the “constitutive Idea” 
thus early in our discussion, and express it, and so far anticipate what should 
have been our final result. We must find in the most elementary religious 
beliefs and observances the same “essence” which comes at length to 
fruition in religion of the highest form. On the contrary, if we presuppose 
no development in any genuine sense, we have an easier task. We then 
only need to fix upon some psychological feature common to all forms of 
religious mind, which runs unchanged through them all, like a string 
through beads, and links them together. This is very much the method 
to which the author has recourse. The view which he takes of the 
“essence” of religion is substantially that of Tiele—a student of the 
“science of religion” and a follower of Max Miller, but a writer with 
much less of real metaphysical grasp than our author himself. The 
view would be paraphrased, but not essentially misrepresented, by 
describing religion as a relationship between the individual and the 
divine being which requires of the individual certain acts, and results 
in a sense of inward harmony. This sense of harmony characterises 
religion in all its forms. It does, indeed, develop, It gradually acquires 
an “ethical and spiritual” content. But it does not develop in 
such a way as to give us any rational grounds for calling it higher. We 
call it higher simply because it appeals to us so. 
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Here we have a tempting way out of the “circle” which is implicated 
in any adequate treatment of the subject. But is the adoption of it 
compatible with the author’s aims? If his task had been only to recount 
the psychological incidents in the history of religion it might have been 
sufficient. But, as he clearly recognises, an account of religion demands 
more than this. It must attempt a metaphysical justification of the religious 
attitude. But for this two things are necessary. The religious attitude 
must be itself something definite ; and it must be that which metaphysics 
justifies. We must be able, after metaphysics has shown us the nature 
of things, to look back and say, “'There was something which the religious 
consciousness always believed to be true, and that was it.” ‘The content 
of developed religion, in fact, must stand in a double relation. It must 
be the truth of the lower forms of religious faith; and it must be that 
of which metaphysics shows the truth. For this we must treat the 
partition between “ psychological” and “metaphysical” as non-existent. 
We must be dealing with the ultimate problem all the time. Our so-called 
“ psychological” explanation of lower phascs of religious belief must so 
far constitute a metaphysical justification of their content. 

J. W. Scorr. 

University or Giascow. 





Spinoza’s Short Treatise on God, Man, and his Weil-Being.—Translated 
and Edited, with an Introduction and Commentary and a Life of 
Spinoza, by A. Wolf, M.A., D.Litt., etc. etc.—London, 1910: Adam 
& Charles Black.—Pp. cxxviii + 246. 


Ir may be questioned whether the Short Treatise is—as Dr Wolf believes 
—well adapted as an introduction to Spinoza’s philosophy. The work 
suffers greatly from the form in which it has come down to us. It was 
written by Spinoza in Latin, and put aside before it had received a final 
revision. We possess only a Dutch translation which is far from perfect 
as a rendering of the original, though it faithfully reflects its want of 
finish. Moreover, the condition of the two surviving MSS. (A and B) is 
not of a kind to inspire any great confidence. It seems to be established 
that Monnikhoff, a doctor who lived at Amsterdam in the eighteenth 
century, wrote out B with A before him, and incidentally inserted “ page- 
headings, chapter-headings, cross-references ” and occasional corrections in 
A. But it is not possible to determine whether the improvements which 
B manifests as compared with A were derived by Monnikhoff from a 
third MS. which is now lost, or whether we owe them simply to his 
own “common sense or fastidious taste.” Altogether apart from these 
unfortunate defects in our version of the Short T'reatise, that work is 
itself immature and very inferior to the Ethics. No doubt the study of 
it throws considerable light on the latter work ; and no doubt it contains 
many brilliant and suggestive passages. But I cannot believe that the 
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beginner would be well advised to read the Short Treatise as an intro- 
duction to Spinoza’s philosophy. ‘The result would be to give him a 
relatively low conception of Spinoza’s philosophical genius, and unneces- 
sarily to perplex and confuse him. It may perhaps be urged that Spinoza 
himself must have regarded the Short Treatise as an adequate exposition 
of his philosophy, since he intended to publish it in 1661, and desisted 
only because he did not wish to provoke the theologians. But it is, I 
venture to think, inconceivable that Spinoza would have been willing to 
publish the Short Treatise in later years, when once he had made progress 
with the composition of the Ethics. 

Fortunately, however, Dr Wolf’s book is intended not only for beginners, 
but also for “more advanced students of Spinoza”; and to these it may 
be most heartily recommended. Dr Wolf has spared no pains, and may 
be warmly congratulated on the result. 

His Life of Spinoza (pp. xi-cii) is both accurate and interesting; and 
the reader will profit from Dr Wolf’s knowledge of Jewish history and 
life, as well as from the careful use which he has made of the materials 
collected by Professor Freudenthal, Dr Meinsma, and Dr W. Meyer. 
Perhaps a critic might complain of an occasional tendency to sentimentality 
(¢.g., p. xix), and of a few unfounded speculations as to what “may” 
have been Spinoza’s feelings and experiences (pp. xix, xx, xxi, xxii, 
xxviii, xxix). When, ¢.g., we are told that “Con such an occasion it may 
have been that Spinoza heard of the martyrdom .... ,” or“... . may 
have witnessed a play,” or that “here also he may have met Rembrandt, 
who... . lived in the Jewish quarter and was probably on friendly terms 
with Manasseh,” it is difficult not to reply (after Joe Gargery), “He 
may. Similarly he mayn’t.” But apart from these few passages, the 
“Life” is a solid and scientific piece of work. 

The remainder of Dr Wolf’s introduction is an admirably lucid account 
of the history, the MSS., and the component parts of the Short T'reatise. 
And the student will be grateful to Dr Wolf for the facsimile reproductions 
of Monnikhoff’s handwriting, and of a few pages of A and B, which will 
enable him “ to judge for himself on various matters which would otherwise 
have to be taken on trust.” 

The translation of the Short Treatise (pp. 1-162) is all that could be 
desired. Dr Wolf has done well to reproduce all the “variant readings 
and notes which are likely to be of any importance”; and, so far as I can 
judge, he has made good his claim that his version “is more complete 
than any of the published editions or translations.” I have noticed only 
two passages in which the accuracy of the translation appears doubtful. 
On p. 26, ll. 23, 24, the Dutch means (unless I am mistaken) “the one 
without the other and the other without the one,” i.e. Extension without 
Thought and Thought without Extension. And on p. 43, Il. 16-18, 
Spinoza’s argument would perhaps be brought out more clearly if the 
translation ran: “ We deduce this from his perfection (because, in God, 
it would be an imperfection to be able to omit to do what he does), 
Vout. VIII.—No. 3. 44 
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but not from the supposition that there is a subsidiary provoking cause 
in God, whose function it is to move him to action: for then he would 
be no God.” 

Dr Wolf's commentary (pp. 165-240) is good; and perhaps it is un- 
grateful, where he has given so much, to ask for more. Still in one or two 
places his notes suffer from their brevity, and there are occasional slight 
inaccuracies. Thus on p. 199 the reference to Descartes’ Meditations 
requires correction. ‘ Sassendi” is a misprint for Gassendi, the author of 
the Obiectiones Quintz ; and the reference (as Dr Wolf informs me) should 
have been to Descartes’ reply to Gassendi’s criticisms of the third Medita- 
tion. The statement on p. 200 that “ Understanding and Motion are 
referred to in the T'reatise on the Improvement of the Understanding as res 
five et xterne ™ is not strictly accurate as it stands; and in any case further 
explanations are desirable. The note on Descartes’ conception of the 
Animal Spirits (pp. 216, 217) ought to be both fuller and clearer. 
Descartes maintained that the movements of the pineal gland altered the 
direction of the flow of the animal spirits, and that changes in the direc- 
tion of the latter altered the position of the pineal gland. But he offers 
no explanation as to how the changes in the position of the gland coincide 
with changes of the sowl. There is no longer any reason for ascribing to 
Descartes the view that “ the soul directed the animal spirits.” Descartes, 
in fact, leaves the problem of the origin of sensation, and of the connection 
of bodily movements with volition, without any answer: his attitude is 
that of Occasionalism. L. Robinson’s discovery (to which Dr Wolf refers 
in a footnote) that Regius originated the theory that the soul directs the 
animal spirits, clinches the matter; but in any case there is no ground 
(apart from a remark of Leibniz) to ascribe the theory to Descartes. 

Again, Dr Wolf's note on p. 225 suggests—by undue compression— 
that Aristotle’s distinction between BovAyois and éxiOvuia occurs only 
in the De Anima and the Rhetoric. But of course this distinction is 
constant in Aristotle. 

Lastly, the note on pp. 227 and 228 gives a clear account of Spinoza’s 
conception of the relation of Thought and Extension—viz. that they are 
different expressions of the same ; but it is surely erroneous to identify 
this view with that “ which has since become familiar as . . . . psycho- 
physical parallelism,” 7.e. with “the favourite working-hypothesis among 
psychologists.” The stress in Spinoza’s conception is at least as much on 
the identity of the one Substance, as on the reciprocal independence and 
correspondence (7.2. the parallelism) of the Attributes. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that Dr Wolf has added a good 


index to his excellent volume. 
Haroitp H. Joacuim. 
Merton Cotiecr, OxFrorp. 
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The Ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic Gospels.—By the Rev. James 
Stalker, M.A., D.D.—London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1909.— 
Pp. x +403. 


Tuts book sadly disappoints the expectations awakened by the title, as 
well as by the preface. ‘‘The peculiarity of this attempt,” the author 
says, “is that it always draws directly on the words of Jesus themselves, 
to the study of which, in both their great masses and their minutest 
fragments, the author has devoted the labour of a lifetime.” His effort has 
been to “reproduce the mind of Christ,” as reflected in the teaching of 
the Synoptic Gospels, on the conduct of life. But to do this with any 
measure of success, it would clearly have been necessary to take the fullest 
account of the results of the critical study of these sources, and not to 
attach any more importance to particular statements than was warranted 
by these results. Another condition of success in such an undertaking 
must surely be the careful differentiation of the original teaching of Jesus 
from later, apostolic and post-apostolic, developments of it. Instead of 
this scholarly care, what we find in Professor Stalker’s book is a treatment 
of the sayings recorded in the Sy noptic Gospels just as they stand, the 
Sermon on the Mount and similar series of sayings being assumed to be 
continuous discourses, and each individual saying and parable, as well as 
each recorded event, being regarded as of equal value. The author says 
that “it requires a happy intuition so to distribute light and shade as 
to bring out the relative proportions of the parts and the shape of the 
whole.” But, in truth, it requires more than “happy intuition” to re- 
construct from such fragmentary sources anything like the whole mind of 
Jesus, as distinguished from the mind of the Church, on the problem of 
conduct ; and the medley of exposition of, and pious reflection upon, the 
text as it stands, which we are offered in this volume, is a poor substitute 
for that careful reconstructive effort which alone could yield results of 
real value in this field. One can only conclude that, in spite of the 
promise of its title, the book is intended rather for edification than for 
instruction ; and, notwithstanding its defects, perhaps even by reason of 
them, it may very well appeal to the general reader, all the more that 
it is written in a graceful and attractive style, and is always easy reading. 
What must strike the better-informed reader as the fundamental 
defect of the book, apart from the faults of method, above suggested, 
is the absence from it of the great guiding ideas of the kingdom of God, 
of the divine Fatherhood, of ‘fellowship or communion with ‘God and man, 
and the ignoring throughout of the apocalyptic or eschatological point 
of view which was such an important factor in the consciousness of Jesus. 
Dr Stalker betrays a strange antipathy to the idea of the kingdom, and 
makes a curious and artificial distinction between this idea and that of 
“the Gospel.” ‘“'The Gospel is the superior idea, beneath which the other 
is subsumed ; and it is not a matter of indifference which is taken first.” 
How entirely inadequate is his understanding of the idea of the kingdom 
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appears from the statement that “in our Lord’s conceptions of Himself 
and of His plan there mingle two elements—the one temporary and local, 
the other universal and eternal—and, while the former of these might 
come under the general title of ‘the Kingdom,’ the latter would naturally 
be described as ‘ the Gospel’” (p. 24). Yet in another place he says that 
“the reason which most of all makes it surprising that Jesus employed 
this term for the highest good is that it brought him into conflict with 
the ideas and expectations of His contemporaries and fellow-countrymen. 
It might seem to have been in accommodation to these that He made 
use of the phrase; but it turned out that under this name they and He 
were thinking of entirely different things” (pp. 45, 46). The crudeness 
and superficiality of such a statement as the following on this central 
idea of Christian ethics is hardly credible :—“ I question, however, whether 
‘the kingdom of God’ is likely again to come into general use as the name 
for Christianity. ‘To the common ear it has a forced and foreign sound. 
Kings and kingdoms do not appeal to the modern as they did to the 
ancient mind, some of the most advanced modern nations being republican. 
Still, as having been the favourite term used by our Lord for His own 
cause, it will always have a certain attraction for the Christian mind; and 
its use in two familiar sayings will always prevent it from becoming obsolete 
—the petition in the Lord’s Prayer which makes us say, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, and the sacred word about the little children, ‘Of such is the 
kingdom of heaven’” (p. 45). How absolutely the eschatological point of 
view is ignored is shown by the dictum: “It can be proved from His 
words that He foresaw anc foretold a slow and gradual development of 
His cause such as history has actually exhibited” (p. 25). 

‘The conventional and unilluminating, not to say misleading, character 
of the interpretation of “the ethic of Jesus according to the Synoptic 
Gospels” offered in this volume is well illustrated by the account of “the 
things of God,” “such as public worship, the Bible, the Sabbath, prayer, 
and the like” (p. 265). The three opening petitions of the Lord’s Prayer, 
we are told, “relate to the things of God,” and “the prominence thus 
given to these proves the value placed on them by Jesus” (p. 280). Yet 
one of these very petitions is for the coming of the kingdom, and another 
“Thy will be done.” The author’s determination to limit the application 
of the teaching of Jesus about “the things of God” to the province of 
worship and “religion” in the conventional sense leads him into strange 
freaks of exegesis. That “Jesus was not an enemy of public religion” he 
proves by the fact that “on His trial He was accused of saying, ‘I will 
destroy this temple made with hands, and within three days I will build 
another made without hands’; and, although the testimony of the 
witnesses brought in support of the statement did not agree together, the 
probability is that it was so far true as to indicate that He had predicted 
the passing away of the worship of the temple; but He did so only on the 
assumption that He was to put another form of public worship in its place. 
In the same way, although He attacked the rabbis with unsparing severity, 
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yet He foretold that He was Himself to send forth into the world rabbis 
of a different description: ‘Behold I send unto you,’ were His words, 
‘prophets and wise men and scribes’ (Matt. xxiii. 34). ‘Thus He assumes 
that the worship in which these functionaries had assisted must go on, 
with only the difference that it was to be modified in accordance with the 
spirit of His Gospel” (pp. 268, 269). Similarly in the words, “The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath,” Dr Stalker sees 
“a vindication of the right of man to have the observance of the Sabbath 
so arranged as to be no yoke, but a palpable relief and benefit ”; but adds: 
** Nevertheless, the first part of the statement obviously looks back to the 
creation of man at the beginning and implies that the necessity for a 
Sabbath is rooted in the human constitution ; so that it must last as long 
as man is what he is. Thus the Sabbath holds a place in what may be 
called the law of creation. To this primeval sanction there is added another 
through its occurrence among the Ten Commandments, which Jesus 
expressly re-enacted ” (pp. 271, 272). 

It is unnecessary to illustrate further the defects of the book, which are 
so fundamental as to deprive it of all value as a work on “ the Ethic of 
Jesus.” But I cannot close this notice without referring to evidences 
which occur, quite incidentally, of the author's defective knowledge of 
philosophical ethics, a shortcoming which may in some measure explain the 
deficiencies of the book as a whole. “To Aristotle,” he says, “the welfare 
of the State was the supreme object, and, in his philosophical scheme, 
Ethics formed a branch of politics. To him personal character was 
important, but only as means to an end—as the means of producing an 
effective citizen. To the modern mind, on the contrary, character is an 
ultimate good, sacred above all other objects and deserving of pursuit for 
its own sake. To the ancient mind virtue appeared desirable in citizens, 
because a state composed of virtuous citizens is strong; by the modern 
mind every political arrangement is tested by the kind of man it produces” 
(p. 6). Apart from the very questionable contrast here drawn between 
“the ancient” and “the modern mind,” the author has simply reversed 
Aristotle’s estimate of the relative value of the citizen and the State; the 
latter exists, Aristotle holds, for the sake of the best life of the individual 
(rod eb Eqv evexa) ; its function is the education of the citizen in “ excellence ” 
or “goodness.” Again, we are told that “when, in the ancient world, the 
question was asked, What is the chief end of man or the highest good ? 
the answer to it was practically unanimous—that it is happiness”; and 
after a quotation from Aristotle to the effect that “as to its name, I 
suppose, nearly all men are agreed, for the masses and the men of culture 
alike declare that it is happiness,” it is added that “against this, indeed, 
the Stoics in the ancient world protested; and some have protested in 
modern times—Carlyle, for example, who was never tired of pouring scorn 
on this idea” (p. 37). The clear implication of this statement is that 
Aristotle regarded happiness, in the sense of pleasure, as the highest good, 
as if he had not sharply distinguished between evda:uovia, generally trans- 
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lated “ happiness,” and jdov7, or pleasure, and as if the Stoics, while com- 
bating the hedonistic interpretation of eddatuovia, had not used the latter 
term for the highest good. With these statements about ancient ethics may 
be paralleled a remarkable account of modern Socialism. Speaking of ‘ those 
who look upon the sacredness attaching to marriage in the popular mind 
as one of the principal obstacles standing in the way of the new era which 
they hope to introduce,” Dr Stalker says: “Thus has been generated what 
is held by such to be the true and the modern doctrine on the subject : the 
family is, like the State and the Church, merely a venerable figment, the 
underlying conception of which cannot stand the light of scientific 
investigation ; and all three—State, Church, and family—are destined to 
be swept away together.” “This,” he tells us, “is the voice of Continental 
Socialism”: it is not to be doubted that “beliefs of this kind are being 
diffused by propagandists among the labouring classes of such countries as 
France and Germany ” (p. 334). Whatever Socialism may propose to do 
with the family and the Church, one had never dreamt that it had designs 
upon the State ; one had supposed it was the individual that was in danger 
at the hands of socialistic propagandists. 

It should be added that an Appendix on “'The Church and the Social 
Teaching of Jesus,” contributed by the Rev. Fred. J. Rae, contains a well- 
informed and illuminating discussion of the subject. The writer is very 
clear as to the social duty of the Church. “It is not enough to open 
mission halls and preach a spiritual gospel. It is not enough even to 
organise Institutional Churches. These are not really solving the problem. 
What is wanted is what Jesus gave, a definite effort to deal with the facts 
which stand in the way of happiness and freedom for the very poor. 
What is wanted is a brave Christian handling of such facts as... . 
sweated labour, unemployment, and low wages. . . . Until... . an honest 
and courageous witness is borne by Christian men in regard to these intoler- 
able evils, the Gospel of Christ will find its way to the hearts of the poor 
and the outcast closed” (pp. 380, 381). 

JaMEs SETH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 





The Person and Place of Jesus Christ. 'The Congregational Union Lecture 
for 1909.—By P. T. Forsyth, M.A., D.D., Principal of Hackney 
College, Hampstead.—Hodder & Stoughton.—Pp. 357. 


I rranxiy confess that the earlier chapters of Dr Forsyth’s book moved 
me to unqualified admiration. The tone is so high, the thought so clear 
and massive, so plainly the achievement of one who writes in the strength 
and light of a great spiritual experience. It is many a long day since 
anything so strong and stimulating issued from the Nonconformist 
churches. I say this the more readily because I dissent fundamentally 
from Dr Forsyth’s argument. 
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In this book the Principal of Hackney College appears once more as 
the uncompromising foe of what may be called “ Liberalism ”—of the 
modern movement towards undogmatic Christianity, towards a religion 
which exhausts itself in social ideals and social service, towards an 
evolutionary explanation of the Christian religion and its Founder. Con- 
cerning this movement he says many hard things, but not one of them is 
undeserved. His initial contrast, of which he never loses sight, is between 
Liberalism on the one hand and the Evangelical Faith or New Testament 
Christianity on the other. In his judgment, these are two different 
religions, and the former is the poorer. What is the Evangelical Faith ? 
According to Dr Forsyth, it is the religion of the Cross rather than of the 
Incarnation. In other words, it is a religion of redemption, and is 
characterised by the saving work in human hearts of the ascended and 
glorified Christ. That saving work takes the form of a “ new creation "— 
the new birth—and experience of this salvation, and of Christ immediately 
operative therein, is said to be the ground, not of Christian faith, but 
of Christian theology. Faith is a condition of Christian experience, and 
Dr Forsyth is not concerned with the conditions of Christian experience, 
but with the content and postulates thereof. His book is a contribution 
to theology, not to apologetic. Like Ritschl, he starts with the Christian 
community, and then he goes on to exhibit the theological construction 
which, in his judgment, is implicit in or presupposed by his experience 
within that community. He explores the theological “ Hinterland” of 
Christian experience, and he is not immediately concerned to give a 
philosophical doctrine of Christian assent. 

Although Dr Forsyth contends so vigorously for the primitive faith— 
for “New Testament Christianity”—his own fundamental thought is 
distinctively modern. One surmises that he accepts without qualification 
Father Tyrrell’s characteristic saying that revelation is eaperience, not 
statement. 'The “great note of modern theology,” he tells us, is that it 
“does not deal with thoughts but with facts” (p. 3). ‘“ We begin with 
facts of experience, not with forms of thought” (p. 10); and theology arises 
by reflection upon “ facts of experience,” not by inference from statements. 
What, then, is the experience which is thus fundamental for Christian 
thought? In one place it is described as “ saving faith in Jesus Christ ” 
(p. 3), in another as “justifying faith” (p. 3), in yet another as “the 
evangelical experience of every saved soul” (p. 10). That evangelical 
experience is described as “ experienced faith in the holy work of a change- 
less and saving God in Christ” (p. 216). In another place we are told 
that “the fact on which Christian theology works is the Christ of faith and 
not of history only, of inspiration and not mere record, of experience and 
not of memory. It is the Christ of the Church’s saving, justifying faith” 
(pp. 3-4). In these words the Ritschlian note is clear, and, indeed, 
Dr Forsyth seems to be an unavowed Ritschlian—of a kind. He mentions 
none of the familiar Ritschlian names, except that of Hermann, “the 
noblest German of them all”; he makes no reference to value-judgments, 
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but he lifts us into an atmosphere which is unmistakably Ritschlian, and 
his seemingly independent phrases constantly remind us of the character- 
istic conceptions and controversies of the Ritschlian school. 

As we have seen, Dr Forsyth starts, as the Ritschlian theologians start, 
from experience within the Christian community, but (as in the case of 
Albrecht Ritschl, so also in the case of Dr Forsyth) it is very difficult to 
form a perfectly clear conception of the experience which is thus made 
fundamental. Is Christ Himself immediately present therein as a recog- 
nised object and agent? That is the cardinal question, but even a close 
scrutiny of Dr Forsyth’s pages leaves me doubtful of his answer to it. I 
say “a close scrutiny,” for at first sight Dr Forsyth’s answer seems quite 
clear. Over and over again he asserts, or plainly implies, that Christian 
experience is a recognition of a saving and present Christ. He quotes 
with unmistakable approval Hermann’s declaration that “Christian 
religion can only grow from what a man himself experiences of the 
present reality of the person of Christ” (p. 133). He speaks of 
“‘direct personal communion with a gracious and saving God in 
Jesus Christ” (p. 23), of “personal dealings with the risen Christ,” 
nearer and dearer than his own flesh and blood (p. 196). He meets 
with Him in his own inmost soul (p. 205). Christian experience, we 
read, is “ not psychological, but theological ”—“ not an experience of the 
soul’s own past, nor even so much of its own new self, but of its new 
Creator and King, its Lord and its God” (p. 281). In another place 
Christian faith is described as “the experience of having in Christ, His 
cross and His victory, that salvation, that pardon, that new life which 
God alone can give” (p. 8). At the Reformation, we are told,—the 
Reformation seems to be as important for Dr Forsyth as it was for 
Ritschl,—the key to the Christian religion was found “in moral and 
religious experience, in the contact of a historical Redeemer with our own 
living and personal experience of redemption e (P. 218). Again, we read 
that the “final thing in Christianity is an experience in which Christ is 

. the creator of the new man” (p. 253). All this seems quite clear. 
Apparently, Christ is a real and efficacious presence in Christian experience. 
If this were final, we might say that, according to Dr Forsyth, Christian 
experience is not merely of values, but of Christ creating values. Such an 
inference, moreover, would be strikingly confirmed by Dr Forsyth’s super- 
structure. This is conspicuously Ritschlian, but it seems to presuppose quite 
plainly that the experience upon which it is based is an experience wherein 
Christ is given. “It is the work of Christ that gives us the key to the 
nature of Christ” (p. 346). ‘“‘ Christ’s work,” we are told, “is the master- 
key to His Person: His benefits interpret His nature” (p. 6). “The fulcrum 
of any vital doctrine about the person of Christ must be an experimental 
faith in him as Redeemer” (p. 244). ‘We explore the New Creation. 
It is from experience of Christ’s salvation that the Church proceeds to 
the interpretation of the Saviour’s person” (p. 332). “Soteriology is the 
way of access to Christology” (p. 220; cp. pp. 6, 380, 372). We should 
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interpret the person of Christ by what the “saving action of God in him 
requires ” (p. 6). ‘‘ What we have to ask about Christ, then, is this, What 
account of Him is demanded by that work, that new creation of us, that 
real bringing of us to God? . . . We are to think about Christ whatever 
is required to explain the most certain thing in the soul’s experience— 
namely, that He has given it the new life of God” (pp. 346-347). 
The “deity of Christ,” we read, “is at the centre of Christian truth for 
us because it is the postulate”—this word reminds one of Scheibe—“ of 
the redemption which is Christianity, because it alone makes the classic 
Christian experience possible for thought” (p. 6). “It cannot be too 
often recalled that the article of Christ’s deity is the theological expression 
of the evangelical experience of His salvation, apart from which it is little 
less than absurd, and no wonder it is incredible” (p. 74). It seems clear 
that in this development of theology from experience—a development 
which is strictly governed by experiences of value and strongly reminds 
one of Kaftan’s development of theoretical propositions from value-judgments 
—we have the explication of a given Christ, of a Christ immediately 
known in the work which He accomplishes within us. 

“A given Christ”—but can Christ be immediately known to-day in 
any human experience? With a sufficing immediacy I certainly know my 
friend. Can we with similar immediacy and certainty know Christ—the 
Eternal and Incarnate Word? Dr Forsyth does not wholly ignore this 
question. He imagines the following criticism :— 

“These experiences may be of great personal value to you, but they 
give you no warrant for stepping outside your own feelings. ... You 
can never be quite sure that the Saviour you meet is a personal reality. 
You can never make it quite certain to any that He is a continuous 
personality with the historic Jesus. . . . In your so-called communion 
with Christ you have no more real right . . . . to build on the objective 
personal reality of your vis-d-vis than the Roman Catholic girl had to 
believe in the real presence and speech of the Virgin at Lourdes. If it is 
Christ who visits you, it was the Virgin that visited her” (p. 196). 

What is Dr Forsyth’s answer? It is three-fold; but the first part of 
it is the most important, and that part may be summarised thus :— 

“My contact with Christ is not merely visionary, it is moral... . 
Because what I have in Christ is not an impression, but a life change. . . . 
In my inmost experience, tested by years of life, He has brought me God. 
... And any faith I have at all is faith in Christ not merely as its 
content nor merely as its point of origin, but as its creator. I know Him 
as the author as well as object of my faith in God. I know Him, therefore, 
as God. . . . If certainty do not lie here, where can it be found in life ? 
If He is not real, moral reality has no meaning. . . . This moral certainty 
is the truly rational certainty. Christ approves Himself as a divine reality 
by His revolutionary, causal, creative action on that inmost reality whereby 
man is man” (pp. 197-201). 

Dr Forsyth’s criterion seems to be somewhat pragmatist. His test is 
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efficacy ; but this test plainly presupposes an actual presence—a presence 
which is determined by its efficacy to be real and not illusory. Behind 
the verification there is an experience—an experience wherein Christ is 
given. 'The conclusion seems clear, even though it be incredible. But is 
this Dr Forsyth’s final conclusion? I think not. 

The experience which, according to Dr Forsyth, is the root of theology, 
is experience within the Christian community. It is described as saving 
and justifying faith. The Christ who, as we are told, is at once the 
object in our experience and the creator of our experience is said to be 
‘the Christ of faith and not of history only,” “ the Christ of the Church’s 
saving and justifying faith.” And what is faith? It is “the grand 
venture in which we commit our whole soul and future to the confidence 
that Christ is not an illusion but the reality of God” (p. 205). Its highest 
form is seen in the apostolic inspiration whereby the apostles found in 
Christ “the reality of whatever ideas they had learned from the age 
around them.” But this discovery is described as “a great leap” (p. 174). 
Dr Forsyth tells us that, when faith “rises to inspiration,” it “gives us 
the reality of its object by giving us its power” (p. 181). Of course it 
does, and so would quite uninspired intelligence if the given power were 
obviously its power—the power of a given agent. Dr Forsyth’s meaning 
appears to be that, by a “great leap” beyond the data of experience, 
faith posits an object and an agent not immediately given among those 
data. This would bring Dr Forsyth very close to the Ritschlian Left— 
somewhere near Bender. I am sure that he does not belong there. But 
should not his conception of faith’s function take him there? And if (when 
once there) he continued to affirm the objective validity of his theological 
construction, could he reasonably confirm that affirmation except by some 
appeal—such as he plainly thinks would not be Protestant—to collective 
experience and general faith ? 

I have space for only one word more. Dr Forsyth gives us a long 
discussion of the ‘Two Natures in One Person. His ultimate conclusion 
seems to be that Christ was wholly Divine. ‘There was no “ taking of the 
manhood into God,” but merely an acceptance of human conditions— 
something perilously like a “conversion of the Godhead into flesh” 
(pp. 352-353). 


Artuur Boutwoop. 
Lonpon. 


The Idea of a Free Church.—By Henry Sturt.—Pp. xiii+309.— 
London: The Walter Scott Publishing Co., 1909. 


Tus is in some respects a notable work. It is individual and piquant 
both in manner and matter. Shrewd observations are made on several 
aspects of life, but the resulting impression on the mind of the reader is 
distinctive and fairly definite. It is a provoking production, often 
irritating, sometimes offensive, but always readable. When the author 
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makes you angry with his grotesque caricatures of Christianity you are 
suddenly won back to good humour by his penetrating thrusts that pierce 
through the joints of all dogmatic armour to the quick flesh of the faith. 
A keen sense of comedy saves many of his extravagant remarks from 
brutality; and even his most deliberate affronts are honest when not 
salutary. Sometimes one laughs with him and not infrequently at him: 
with him when he deprecates young men entering the clerical profession, 
where they must assume “a gravity of exterior which would be pathological 
if it were genuine”; at him when he gives among examples of the things 
an Anglican clergyman can do which a nonconformist minister is not 
supposed to do—cricket, golf, football, taking part in local government, 
sitting upon a bench of magistrates! Wild and random shots altogether 
wide of the target crack on almost every page, but they alternate with 
others that go straight to the mark and leave you expectant and wondering 
whether the next will be a miss or a bull. 

The title is hardly an indication of the work. Except for thirty pages 
at the end it says very little about the plan and organisation of the new 
Church. To some extent it might indeed be said that its ‘ idea” is given ; 
but in the main what is offered is a somewhat discursive but exceedingly 
interesting series of reflections on human life, and a strikingly bold and 
vigorous attack on Christianity. The treatise might with some propriety 
be called “ Prolegomena to any possible new Church of the Future.” It is 
a candidly direct, transparently sincere, but recklessly perverse and biassed 
piece of writing. Nervous Christians will do well to leave it alone, for it 
will seriously shock and wound them. Mr Sturt claims to be constructive, 
but in order to fulfil he has to do a vast amount of destruction, and achieve 
nothing less than the complete overthrow of Christianity. He requires the 
sites of our churches because he wants the place they occupy in the national 
life. The ground is no good to him until it has been wholly swept of 
every vestige of the present structures. ‘They are an abomination to him, a 
grievance to his eyes and an offence to his nostrils. “It is an essential 
element of the proposals contained in this book that we should cut our- 
selves clear away from Christianity.” No compromise is possible. Schemes 
of reform are but tinkering and delusion, and will end in bitter disappoint- 
ment. But we need religion, and must therefore begin afresh from a 
modern standpoint which recognises in Christianity only an obstructive 
and paralysing system. Over against this obsolete faith with its “clap- 
trap of self-negation and renunciation” and “sainted noodledom” he sets 
the Ideal of a Free Manhood. This ideal is one of a harmoniously 
developed personality that shall be enterprising, courageous, athletic, 
clean, healthy and strong. ‘The new religion will encourage rational games 
and gymnastic exercises; art, literature, science and philosophy; family 
life, friendship, public spirit, patriotism, and a cosmic loyalty to the laws of 
life. This ideal will also include affection; for without affection our 
activity has neither content nor purpose. “ What is it that Nietzsche's 
Superman is striving for? What will he do with the beautiful blonde 
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strength that he is so proud of? If it is only to behave like a wild beast, 
the first rational man whom he meets will shoot him.” 

With this ideal of free manhood as his essential requirement, Mr Sturt 
proceeds to demonstrate along extreme pragmatist lines our further 
religious need of God and personal immortality and the value of prayer 
and worship. Many of his remarks on these subjects are invigoratingly 
tonic and full of common sense. He would restrict religion to the Nation. 
It must encourage family life, prolific parentage, good citizenship and high 
patriotism, but it must not, except in the vaguest way, be international, 
nor must the new Church lose its utility by becoming a World-Church, 
although as a national Church it should be missionary. It will officiate 
with due celebration on the occasion of vital crises—birth, death, marriage, 
the assumption of adult responsibilities, and events of public solemnity. 
It will “take advantage of the mystery and pathos of these great crises to 
call attention to the religious significance of life and to emphasise it by 
appropriate ceremony.” 

When Mr Sturt comes to describe in closer detail this Church that is 
to express the religion of a free manhood, he does not succeed in making 
it very attractive; nor will he convince many of his readers that its 
establishment is even remotely possible except as a development and 
affiliation from the past. Its features as presented by him are hardly con- 
sistent. Immovable dogma he characterises as an outrage. It makes for 
insincerity, unveracity, sophistry, and impairs capacity for thought. But 
the new Church will, spite of all this, be “ based explicitly upon dogma” ; 
only the dogma will not be immovable. This is bewildering and unsatis- 
factory. If the dogma, however flexible, is to fulfil its intended function 
and be effectually binding at all, then it must, in a progressive Church, at 
some time exercise a compulsory constraint upon genuine conviction. A 
stage will come when it will be a stumbling-block to the pioneer. Prior to 
its actual modification, and while the agitation for modifying it is still on 
foot, the dogma of the new Church will be as truly an embarrassment to 
the conscientious free churchman as the creeds are now to “ Broad Church 
economists of truth.” Why should the free churchman be less damaged 
in intellect and in virtue by submitting to his dogma when it becomes 
obsolete than the liberal Anglicans are now? Is it right to sanction a lie 
for a week under protest and agitation (assuming a week to be sufficient 
for the Free Church agitation to mature), but wrong for the Modernist to 
sanction it indefinitely though he devotes his whole life to its removal and 
contemplates the lapse of many generations before his agitation can be 
successful? It must be remembered that no Church can possibly prevent 
the variation of “its articles of association.” An Act of Parliament could 
always override the most explicit attempt to secure immobility. Even 
the dogma of Papal infallibility will have to go some day. ‘The ethical 
question is whether it is right for those who disbelieve in it to remain in 
the Church and work for its reformation. If it is not, then the free 
churchman is faced in principle with the same prohibition whenever he 
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ceases to believe in the dogma of his Church. Mr Sturt must either con- 
done the attitude of the Modernist and Broad Church “ sophists,” or have 
the courage and consistency to abandon the dogmatic principle altogether 
and trust absolutely in the self-attesting power of Truth or in the prag- 
matically self-vindicating needs of his “ higher democracy.” 

The Free Church will aim, we are told, at having unpaid ministers of 
ripe age and experience—preferably retired tradesmen. Let us hope not. 
If there is any truth in the cynicism that every man is a scoundrel at forty 
then it were far better to risk the fate of the Free Church in the hands of 
young and fanatical idealists. Has not the author told us already (p. 29) 
that “the tendency of men near middle life to give up all the athletics of 
their youth is generally a note of spiritual even more than of physical 
degeneration ” ? 

It will have new scriptures, because “of all the terrible intellectual 
disasters of Europe the Bible has been by far the greatest.” Well, some 
of us have had experience of the use of new anthologies and extended 
lectionaries ; and that experience is sad enough to divert Mr Sturt from this 
desperate expedient. These abrupt and heroic departures from the past 
are always futile. If it were desirable to compile new scriptures the best 
way of beginning would be along the lines of Dr Frazer’s selections or Dr 
Courtney’s Literary Man’s Bible. 

Uncommonly rich in stimulating and suggestive thought as Mr Sturt’s 
book is, it must be confessed that its central project is quite chimerical. 
After all the worst has been said, the fact remains that Christianity has 
not yet exhausted its power or delivered up its whole secret. We may 
beg leave, therefore, first to try a reformed liberal Christianity before 
trusting our lives to an artificial fancy religion without the momentum 
of a prophetic personality or the glory of a great tradition. Besides, it is 
simply not true to say that “there is not a word in the New Testament to 
recognise the value of art or literature or philosophy, or the sympathetic 
study of the past, or science or education or political enterprise or soldierly 
valour and honour.” All these things may be discovered in the New 
Testament if we are pragmatist enough to wish to find them. The story 
of the breaking of the alabaster cruise of ointment, which tells us that 
Jesus approved the fine deed as caXov épyov (Mark xiv. 6), will justify all 
the art this world needs. Art and much more appears in Philippians iv. 
8, where we are exhorted to “think on these things,” namely, things true, 
honourable, just, pure, lovely, and of good report. Has Mr Sturt never 
throbbed martially to the passage in Ephesians which begins with the 
exhortation “Be strong” and uses up all the metaphors of a soldier's 
armour and of soldierly valour? Are we not urged to run the career of life 
as athletes in the games and to endure hardness as good soldiers of Christ ? 
The manly virtues, in every desirable particular, may be found in the New 
Testament ; and if we seek an Ideal of Free Manhood that can command 
the homage of every age, we may do worse than accept Mr Sturt’s own 
impressive representation of Jesus. To this he has devoted no less than 
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one-third of the entire work. For freshness and vividness of portraiture 
the remarkable chapter on “A Historical Criticism of Christianity” is 
worthy of comparison with any critical work in English. After reading 
these striking pages one is astonished that the resulting picture of the 
authentic Jesus who is admitted to be “admirable,” of “supreme origin- 
ality,” and even in a sense “adorable,” should nevertheless be said to stand 
between us and our present duty. The effect on most readers will assuredly 
be to deepen their conviction that he must remain by virtue of his very 
humanity and virile strength and sublime ethical and spiritual genius the 
foundation of the very Church which Mr Sturt himself wants. 

William Morris spoke well when he said in the Dream of John Ball: 
“Men fight and lose the battle, and the thing that they fought for comes 
about in spite of their defeat ; and when it comes turns out not to be what 
they meant, and other men have to fight for what they meant under another 
name.” I trust it is not disrespectful to say that what the author of this 
book seeks exists already, however imperfectly, under another name. 


J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 
NotTrinGHAM. 





Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History.—Vol. I.—Clarendon Press, 
1909. 

Social England in the Fifteenth Century.—By A. Abram.—Routledge, 
1909. 


Tue first of these books is justly commended by Professor Vinogradoff as 
an effort to fill one serious gap in English University teaching of to-day. 
The professors of other countries have long since organised great schools of 
historical research, and directed the systematic production of such special 
monographs as can alone lay a scientific basis for wider generalisations. 
In England much of their energy is still spent upon the production of 
school-books and manuals, while our magnificent national materials are 
being slowly exploited, in a necessarily disjointed and amateur fashion, 
by non-academical societies and private individuals. Even the great 
co-operative histories lately undertaken by Cambridge often suffer very 
seriously from the lack of this necessary hod-work ; and there was a crying 
need for the series of which the first volume now lies before us. It con- 
tains two studies so widely different in character that a single reviewer can 
scarcely deal with both ; and I must content myself with expressing a trust 
that the second article (which fills about one-fifth of the book and deals 
with the Patronage of Villages in the Later Empire) is as valuable as the 
first, by Professor Savine of Moscow University. The first sentences strike 
the keynote: “On the very threshold of the Dissolution we find long 
returns of the Royal Commissioners who in 1535 were describing the 
revenues of the English Church. No one has ever made a careful study of 
this survey, neither general historians of the Tudor age, nor historians 
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of the English Church, nor authors of the very few monographs on the 
Dissolution. But as a proper understanding of the Dissolution is impos- 
sible without a study of the Valor, I shall attempt to struggle through this 
labyrinth.” 

To a clear comprehension of modern issues—religious, social, political 
—the history of the Reformation is scarcely less important than that of 
the French Revolution. Our whole outlook must be deeply influenced by 
our judgments on what was then done, for good or for evil. And, for 
good or evil, the Dissolution of the Monasteries may almost be called the 
crucial point of the English Reformation. The fact that we move here at 
every step upon bitterly controversial ground should not discourage us 
from attempting to form a definite judgment, but only warn us to look 
closely into our facts and our reasons. We have therefore all the more 
cause to welcome a book like this, in which a distinguished student deals 
with a vast body of statistics under a strong sense of responsibility towards 
both of the conflicting parties. If, in his last few pages, he pronounces a 
very definite judgment on some important issues, no careful reader can fail 
to realise how laboriously and dispassionately he has first sifted the 
material. 

The Valor Ecclesiasticus is a statement drawn up by groups of Com- 
missioners sent round the country in 1535 to value Church possessions for 
a government tax of one-tenth. The chairman of each group was usually 
a bishop; they had the inquisitorial powers of ordinary ecclesiastical 
visitors, with the royal authority also at their back. In many cases their 
zeal to please the King carried them beyond the legal instructions ; but, on 
the other hand, opportunities of concealing income are always considerable ; 
and Professor Savine has convinced himself, by a careful comparison with 
other evidence of the same kind, that the Valor rather understates monastic 
incomes. Although it generally represents only a brief digest of the 
original returns, yet in some parts a good many separate items are given. 
Moreover, here and there the original surveys of different monasteries have 
been preserved, and in other cases we have detailed digests intermediate 
between the originals and the Valor. With the help of this, and much 
other independent evidence of the period, Professor Savine has tried to 
work out the fullest economic picture possible of English monastic life on 
the threshold of the Dissolution. 'The care with which he has done this, 
within the limitations imposed upon himself, is beyond all praise. No 
conclusion is arrived at without the fullest consideration of other alterna- 
tive interpretations: of the documents before us. The book is naturally 
not easy to read, except in those last few pages in which the author begins 
to summarise his impressions; but there is no unnecessary obscurity any- 
where. It is hard only because it is a solid foundation-stone for future 
history. It has, however, one serious deficiency for the student: there 
is an admirable index locorum, but no table of contents. 

In certain directions the author might with advantage have gone 
further afield. The discussion of monastic debts (p. 210) would have 
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gained much by a comparison with the Cluniac visitations published in the 
Bibliotheque de [ Ecole des Chartes and by Sir George Duckett, or with the 
Regestrum of Eudes Rigaud in Rouen diocese. Successive reports from the 
rich priory of Lewes, for instance, show an average indebtedness of some- 
thing like twenty years’ revenue between 1259 and 1314. This is perhaps 
the most startling case ; but the other records show that monastic solvency 
was rather normal than exceptional even in the thirteenth century ; and it 
is difficult to believe that these facts would not have affected Professor 
Savine’s judgment on the 1535 documents. The discussion of granges on 
pp. 178-9 is incomplete without reference to time-honoured Cistercian tradi- 
tions in this matter: for the two chief instances quoted are Cistercian. 
Again, it may be that a reference to p. 62 of the Camden Society Visitations 
of the Diocese of Norwich would have enabled the author to pronounce a 
probable opinion on the case of St Benet of Hulme, which he is forced to 
leave altogether undecided on p. 168. But those who have studied monastic 
conditions in other directions, and make their first acquaintance with the 
Valor in this monograph, are likely to be far more struck by the coincidence 
of Professor Savine’s independent conclusions with those which might be 
deduced from earlier and more scattered records. 

A few of these conclusions may be briefly summarised here. The 
reader is never allowed to forget that the monks were really useful in their 
generation ; but in every direction we see that usefulness passing away. 
Their appropriation of parochial endowments is emphasised: more than a 
fifth of their gross income came from churches which had once been in 
the hands of secular clergy (pp. 101, 110). Their expenses in charity 
came to only a very small percentage of their total income (227 ff.). In 
farming and industry they were backward, not mainly from religious or 
charitable motives, but from natural conservatism (123 ff., 177 ff., 261). 
Modern theories as to the disastrous effect of the Dissolution on agriculture 
and society generally are exaggerated (120, 263). That England is now 
“a country of alienated tithes” is very greatly due to conditions which 
grew up long before the Reformation (113). Professor Savine has repeated 
occasion to remark how little evidence has often been brought by modern 
historians to support their conclusions, and how little has really been 
contributed to some important sides of this discussion since the seventeenth 
century (pp. 76, 79, 80, 241, 263, 266). ‘The argument that the Royal 
Commissioners of 1536 did their work too rapidly to form any just estimate 
of monastic morality is practically nullified by his verdict on this earlier 
visitation of 1535. The whole country was then covered in some five or six 
months ; yet our initial distrust of this rapid work changes gradually into a 
conviction of its substantial accuracy (pp. 16, 48, 74). From his most 
important conclusions of all, those of the last few pages, I will quote 
only a few of the least controversial lines (pp. 263-7) : “ Notwithstanding 
its fragmentary character, the evidence contained both in the Valor 
Ecclesiasticus and in the suppression accounts leads us to regard with 
some suspicion statements concerning the immense social influence of 
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monasticism in England. . . . However heterogeneous the interests of 
professed ‘religious’ might have been, the majority of them could not 
but sympathise with the upper and middle classes, in a way altogether 
at variance with anything like a democratic spirit. .. . The Church 
undoubtedly expressed sympathy with the masses and the poor, but at 
the same time it continued to be on good terms with the few and rich.” 
With Miss Abram’s doctoral thesis, the first volume of a new ** Research 
Library,” I must deal far more briefly than it deserves. The author had 
the initial advantage of a very efficient predecessor in Mr V. B. Redstone ; 
but it would be difficult to name any recent publication which furnishes so 
much new and valuable evidence in so small a compass. All statements 
are supported by careful references, often to MS. authorities; and the 
book, apart from its human interest, supplies an admirable introduction to 
the history of the Renaissance and Reformation. 
G. G. Coutron. 


EASTBOURNE. 


The Advent of the Father.—By Archibald Allan, M.A.—Glasgow : 
James MacLehose & Sons, 1907.—Pp. viii+ 486. 


REeEticion in its traditional and ecclesiastical form, says Eucken in a recent 
work, has itself become too much of a problem to prove a satisfying inter- 
pretation of the meaning of life. It is significant of the existence of some 
such feeling within the churches that a plea for doctrinal revision is being 
urged by theologians themselves. ‘The writer of this volume fully 
sympathises with the movement, and he rightly notes that one of the 
most vital of the changes necessary “is concerned with the conception of 
God Himself.” The book is designed as a contribution to this work of 
reconstruction ; but we are told it is addressed not so much to the 
“‘ theologically learned” as to intelligent members of the Christian churches. 
How far the book will appeal to the class in question is problematical ; 
but it may be said at once that Mr Allan has brought to his task a sincere 
and independent mind, and states his results with courage and conviction. 
If his style is somewhat unchastened, the author can generally put his 
points plainly, and he is quite capable of saying a striking thing in 
a striking way. 

Mr Allan’s central conception is the idea of God as Father, and as 
Father manifesting His life in the world and all finite minds. In Christ 
we see the conscious and unique expression of this life: ‘ Nature for the 
first time becomes in Jesus conscious and vocal of the Father as doing, and 
as having done all that was done in nature.” In working out this thought 
Mr Allan depends almost entirely on the Fourth Gospel, and he accepts 
this gospel as containing the personal teaching of Jesus. From a remark 
in the Preface apparently he considers he is justified in doing so, notwith- 
Vor. VIII.—No. 3. 45 
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standing the increasingly adverse verdict of modern criticism. The result 
is somewhat startling. For the author so reads the inner meaning of John’s 
Gospel that he makes Jesus the teacher of a religious philosophy whose 
chief features, he thinks, are consistent with the Synoptic tradition, but, 
as he frankly allows, are out of harmony with the Pauline theology. The 
latter, we are told, has proved an unfortunate legacy to the Church, and is 
rooted in the defective conception of God which obtains in the Old 
Testament. ‘Christendom has in the past attached but a feeble value to 
the fact of God’s fatherhood. It is profoundly in eclipse even in the 
apostolic writings. It is a non-essential in the doctrinal schemes of Paul, 
Augustine, and the reformers.” 

The main features of the author’s theory may be thus summarised. 
The fundamental category is Life, and God as Father is the supreme Life 
and Personality. ‘The note of fatherhood is the surrender or transmission 
of life to the child. In a sense, nature and all finite objects stand in a 
filial relation to God: they draw their being from Him and live in His 
life. ‘There is no such thing as an inanimate object in nature: all objects 
are expressions of the Divine. This communication of life also makes 
possible an inflow of personality: “In this absolute Life personality 
blends with personality, each with all and all with each, as cloud blends 
with cloud. . . . Every personality is a form of the Father's sacrifice in 
laying down His Life in the begotten, and passes onwards as wave passes 
into wave across an endless sea.” Christ is the supreme type and expression 
of the divine economy of Life. ‘* Personality is like Life an eternal flow, 
and the more we give away of ourselves the more we receive of the Father.” 
So the Son receives of the Father to give unto the world, and in giving 
becomes one with the Father. This is what Mr Allan terms the Pater- 
pantheistic Ideal of Jesus, and it is the dominating doctrine of his book. 
From a philosophical point of view, the author’s conception of personality 
is vague and inconsistent, and other objections will occur to his readers. 
I limit myself to one observation. ‘The writer’s position would have been 
less open to criticism had he frankly accepted the Fourth Gospel as a 
theological construction, and offered his own theory as a further develop- 
ment of it. But that the Jesus of history should have taught Pater- 
pantheism to the peasantry of Galilee is too improbable, and is dis- 
countenanced by the Synoptic tradition. 

The pantheistic tendency in Mr Allan’s line of thought naturally 
influences his interpretation of Christ’s view of sin. Laying stress on such 
sayings as “'The Father judgeth no man,” he seeks to show that Jesus as 
the perfect man is the only judge and forgiver of sins. His reading of the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer, the parable of the prodigal, and other 
passages, is ingenious rather than convincing. Nor does he seem to 
recognise the truth, that, if the human self has its ground and source in 
the Divine, the ultimate standard of values must have reference to God. 
Sin, the writer holds, is a matter of human relationships, and he emphasises 
its negative aspect, the absence of Life. In a suggestive passage he com- 
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pares it to the night, subduing and awful, yet local and temporary ; while 
“the interposing presence of Jesus in those spaces beyond our darkness, 
for the first time in the history of mankind has revealed by reflection the 
Father’s endless fulness of light and love.” I will only add that, though 
Mr Allan’s conception of the nature of moral evil is defective, he offers just 
and relevant criticisms of the traditional ideas of the sufferings of Christ 
and substitutionary sacrifice. The atonement he construes through the 
conception of Life. 

It is not probable that many will accept the main conclusions of this 
book. But it has the value and interest which attach to the work of a 
singularly sincere and earnest mind, bold to think for itself, anxious to 
help on that theological reconstruction which is a need of the age. 


GrorcE GALLoway. 
Castie-Dovuetas, N.B. 
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